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PREFACE. 


The earlier Gazetteers of these States, namely those of Jaisalmer 
and Jodhpur written by the late Colonel Walter, that of Sirohi by the 
late Colonel Baylay, and that of Bikaner by Captain (now Colonel) 
Powlett, form the basis of this volume. I have also quoted freely 
from- that well-known book “ The Annals and Antiguities of Rajas- 
than,” which was written ''y the late Lieutenant-Colonel James Tod, 
whose intimate knowledge of Rajputana has never been equalled, and 
which, in the words of Sir Alfred Lyall, is "perhaps the most valuable 
and exhaustive special study of Indian history and manners that 
has ever been produced.” 

As elsewhere in the Province, the Darbars very kindly deputed 
one or more officials to collect all available information for me under 
certain prescribed beads, and my thanks are due to the following 
gentlemen for much help rendered in the earlier stages : — Rao Sahib 
Lakshmi Das Sapat, Diwan of Jaisalmer; Mr. Kesar Ram Bhatji, 
Professor at the Jaswant College, Jodhpur ; the late Maulvi Muham- 
mad Nur-ul-Hasan, who was at first Judicial Officer and subsequently 
Diwan of Sirohi ; and Babus Sheo Govind Singh and Sheo Gulam of 
Bikaner, the former being the Head-Master of the Nobles’ School, and 
the latter the Superintendent of the Mahakma Ehas Office. Pandit 
Gauri Shankar, whom I mentioned in the preface to Vol. II- A of this 
series, and who has quite recently been put in charge of the new 
Museum at Ajmer, assisted me with the historical portion of both the 
Jaisalmer and Sirohi Gazetteers, and I desire again to thank him. 
Lastly, I am particularly indebted to Rao Bahadur Pandit Sukhdeo 
Prasad, C.I.E., of Jodhpur, for valuable notes on a variety of subjects ; 
no one could have had a more able or more willing coadjutor. 


K.D.E. 
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Addenda and Corrigenda to the Western Rajpntana States 
Residency and the Bikaner Agency Gazetteer. 


VOLUME in.— A. 


Pa^c 1. — In the tUirleeiUh line for “n ecomparwl ” read “.as compared. ” 

“.—Opposite the sixteontli line insert the side-headiiif:' " I'anna.’’ In 
f hetwent.v-si.xth line 1 har.»wrill?n, on the nnthorit.v of paiic 1P2 
of the hate Col. .Vlanii'lkook "The IVcstern ll.ajpnt.ana f^t.ate^/’that 
thrrf rp'ci'f of th' in.u'rint ffind-irmi*' are mere or le.ce romninn !!> 
•Ini.'-alnior. I renrthi« is a lui'-lafce. I am assured li.v rveryliodj* 
that there is oith/r,:-,-- fj-'ol- ‘ oj namely the l.ar^'e 

or l>larl:-l*ellird, and after ne.^rly a year’s T<-»idenee in llikaiier, the 
cold weather home of the hird. I nm rr.tt'fjr.l that this is the ca-e, 
Tlse "fpatt.'sl " and *' piti*tnil*-<l ” ►and-j.'rou'f are oj cour.e foiind 
in .laisalraer, hut they do not h: Ions to the •■o.r.-.tled •’ impi’n'.al '< 


/’e.vfi}.— In thcf.ero.ad lini- for "di'j.'rinit "r-v! " di^p-r'in;*." 

Pop'. ST.— In line lf» from th<‘ h'lt/mi in' -rt a e-mma ait.-r th* aven! '* Al h-ar.” 
/’rt'/c CO.— In tlieseTenih line for '•defca"r. nd "defeat." 

C5.— The side-hejidin;: should he lowered ro r.s to hrint; it opposite 

21.2.’i. 

Paoc 74.— In the hast line hut one in*ert n comma alter “ Ie32-" 
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Page 7i. In tlio fourth lino insorl n comma ..after tlie word " operations ”j in 
the thirteenth lino for “Government" read “ government and 
insert a full slop after tho tliinl side-heading. 

78.— In tho.flrst lino of 'the foot note insert a bracket before the word 
“population.” 

Page 87. -^In tho sovontli lino for “ Oawnls ” read ‘ ' Oswi'iIb." 

, Page 89.-In lino 17 from tho bottom for " Jalias ” rend '• Jntins.” 

/’apfi 90.— In tho eighth lino tor "jianekga/e" road "patie/iagafa,” anO in the 
twenty-first lino for “ 6i* " road “ 6fs." 

' Page 92.— In tho second lino for “ Jnsndthi” rend Jasnfithi.” 

Page 93.— Inline 10 from tho bottom for“ Bajputs" road “ Bfijpuls.” 

Page 04.— In the oiglith lino for “ Hei/i ” read '* /Mek in lines 17 and lOfrom 
tho bottom for " handia ” road “ bawliii and i n tho last lino for 
“ -Marwari " road “ Jffirwnri." 

Page 95.— In lino 10 from tho bottom insert a bracket after the word 
“ colour.” 

i’«fj7fl99.— In'tho second side-heading for “clnssifintion" read '‘classifi- 
cation.” 

Page 102.— Tho first and second sido-heodings should bo in italics, thus : 

“ Jlnjra,'’ " Jowar"’ in linelG from the bottom for" ehiplit” read 
" cliipta." 

Page 103:— In line 10 from tho bottom for ••jomlr” road " gowSr.” 

Page 115. — In the fourth line for " serpertino ” read "serpentine.” 

Page 132. — In tho first sido-hoading'for " ormer ” road “ former." 

^ Page 130. — In lino 16 from the bottom for “ which ” road ” while." 

Page 140. — In lino 19 from tho bottom for “ hli’m-huh ” road “ bhmi-bub.’ 

Page 173.-rln tho second sido-hcading for “ instiltution ” read “ institulions.” 

Page 176. — Lower tho side-heading by three lines. , 

'Page 181.— In the tenth lino delete the first word "of.” 

Page 198. — In tho olevonth lino for “ dais” road "dais.” . 

Page 208.— In line 19 from tho bottom for hotest ” read " hottest.” 

Page 209. — In lino 15 from tho bottom for “ soldiiim ” road " sodium." 

Page 245. — In the fourth lino of tho foot-noto for “ eights ” road “ eighths." 

Page 240. — In tho twenty-fifth lino for " Guman ” read " Gumfin " ; delete the 
bracket at the end of tho lost line. 

Page 247.— In tho sLvth line for " free bootors ” read “ freebooters. ” 

257.— In line 15 from the bottom for " Girasias ” read "Qirasias," and 
for ‘‘ Minis " read " Minas." 

Page 205.— The second bracket in the twentieth liiio should come after “ fee” 
and not after “ Bs. 604 ” ; in line 15 from the bottom insert a full 
stop after tho word " south-east." 

Page 2GG. — In the foot-note for " 206-247 ” read " 246-247.” 

Page 274.— In line 13 from the bottom for " Bhiinri ” road " Bhilari." 

Page 279. — The second side-heading should bo in capitals, thus : “ Abmy.” 

Page 286.— In the twentieth lino' for “ others ” road “ otters.” 

Page 287,-In the last line but one reverse the positions of “siipro"and 
• "238-239.” 
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Page 289.— In the eleventh line for " pige ” rend “ pages." 

Page 290.— In line 16 from the bottom for " NasiraMd” read “ Ifasirahad.” 

Page 293.— In the fifteenth line insert inverted commas after the word “ ad- 
miration ” ; in line' 7 from the bottom after " cymbals ” for a 
comma substitute a semi-colon. 

Page 296.— In the eighth line insert a bracket after “ 1209 and opposite the 
eighth line from the bottom insert the side-heading " Gao Uukh.’> 

Page 302. — In line 9 from the bottom for “ ashees ” read " ashes." 

Page 312.— The lost two lines of the lost foot-note have been indifferently 
printed. They should run : — “ grouse, 11 small grouse, and four 
ducks), while two other guns accounted for 58 (all imperial . 
grouse) between them. The total bog was thus 823.” 

Page 313.— In the last line of the foot-note insert a comma after “ III-B.” 

Page 318.— In the twenty-seventh line insert inverted commas after the word 
“ court.” 

Page 321.— In the second line of the foot-note for “enroitte” read "en route.” 

Page 323.— In the first side-heading for “ Zorawar ” read “ Zorawar.” 

Page 336.— Inline 21 from the bottom for "padihxm” read '‘pachham.” 

Page 343.— In the twentieth line for “ are ” read “ or.” 

Page 347.— In the sixteenth line for “ at " read " of and in the last line but 
one for “ pasty ear ” read “past year.” 

Page 348.— The second, third and fourth side-headings should be in capitals, 
thus ; “ Eents,” “ Wages,” “ Pkioes.” 

Page 351. — Delete the comma at the end of the twenty-eighth line, and two 
lines lower down for " lois ” read " lots.” 

Page 352.— In line 22 from the bottom for “ tariff aimed ” read "-tariff aimed.” 

Page 359. — In the first line for " also ” read “other." 

Page 366.— The number of this page should be as just stated, not " 66.” 

Page 369. — In line 25 from the bottom for ” committies ” read “ committees.” 

Page 371. — In line 13 from the bottom insert the word “ or ” between “ corps” 
and “ contingent.” 

Page 378.— The last side-heading should be in capitals, thus ; “Surtees.” 

Page 380.— In the fifteenth line delete the word “ five ” but insert it in the 
next line between "last" and “years " 

Pope 393.— In the second line for "on ” read "or,” and in the sixth line for 
"beenoriginally ” read “been originally.” 

Page 394.— In the last line but one for" thi" read “ this,” and delete the final 
letter of the word " outs.” 

Page 395.— In line 11 from the bottom for “ 1888 ” read '* 1887.” 

Page 397.— In the eleventh line for “ Ehat ” read “ Khan.” 
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THE WESTERN EAJPDTANA STATES RESIDENGY. 


The Residency is situated in the west and Eonth-west of RSjpntSna, 
and comprises the three States of Jaisalmer, Jodhpur and Sirohi, lying 
between 24® 20 ' and 28” 23' north latitude and 69® 30' and 75" 22' 
east longitude. It is bounded on the north by Bikaner and Bahawal- 
puT ; on the west by Sind ; on the south by Gujarat ; and on the east 
by Udaipur, the British District of Ajmer-Merwara, and Eishangarh 
and Jaipur. 

The Residency has a total area of 52,989 square miles, and in 
1901 contained thirty-two towns and 4,909 villages, with 2,163,479 
inhabitants.. Tn regard to area, it is more than twice the size of any 
political charge in . RajputSna, while in the matter of population it 
takes second place. The density per square mile at the last census 
was only 41, ascompared with 76 for the Province as a whole ; indeed, 
Jaisalmer in the extreme west, with its 4^ persons per square mile, is 
for its size (over 1 6,000 square miles) the most sparsely populated 
tract in India. Of the total population in 1901, Hindus formed 
nearly eighty-two, MusalmSns eight, and Jains seven per cent. The 
only towns that contained more than 10,000 inhabitants were Jodhpur 
(79,109 including the suburbs) j Fhalodi (13,924); Nagaur (13,377); 
Pali (12,673) j Sojat (11,107); Sambhar (10,873); and EucMwan 
(10,749). AU of thes6 belong to Jodhpur except Sambhar, which is 
held jointly by the Jodhpur and Jaipur DarbSrs. 

A Political Agent was first appointed to Jodhpur in 1 839, and 
Jaisalmer was added to his charge thirty years later. Sirohi was, for 
the most part, under the political control of an Assistant to the 
Governor-General’s Agent up to 1870, when it was placed under the 
Commandant of the Erinpura Irregular Force. The ofilcer last men- 
tioned became Political Agent of the three States in 1879, and his 
charge was styled the Western Rajpntana States Agency in the 
following year, but this arrangement did not last long, for in 1881 
the command of the Erinpura Force was separated firom the duties 
of the Political Agent, and in 1882 the headquarters of the latter 
were moved from Erinpura to Jodhpur (where they still are), and the 
designation of Western Rajpntana States Residency came into use. 
Some further particulars will be found in Tables Nos. I and II in 
Volume III-B. 
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PART I. 

Jaisalmbr State. 






Jaisalmbb Statb. 


CHAPTER 1. 


Physical Aspects. 

Jaisalmer, the most western of the States of Rajputana, lies be- 
tween 26° 4' and 28° 23' north latitude and 69° 30' and 72° 42' east 
longitude and has an area of 16,062 square miles ; it is thus in regard 
to size third among the twent3' States and chiefships of the Province. 
Its greatest breadth from east to west is about 170 miles, and greatest 
length from north to south 136 miles ; in shape it is an irregular oval, 
the longest axis being 210 miles, lying north-east and south-west. 
It is bounded on the north by Bahawalpur ; on the west by the 
Shikarpur District of Sind, and by Khairpur ; on the south and east 
by Jodhpur j and on the north-east by Bikaner. 

The country is almost entirely a sandy waste forming part of 
what is known as the great Indian desert. In the neighbourhood of 
Jaisalmer town, and within a circuit of about forty miles, the soil is 
very stony, and numerous low rocky ridges and hard undulating 
plains, covered in places to the south with .smooth pebbles displaying 
the action of water, occur, but, with this exception, the general aspect 
is that of ah interminable sea of sand-hills of all shapes and sizes, 
varying from twenty to two hundred feet in height and -ber'ng some- 
times two or three miles in length. The sand-hills in the west are 
covered with bushes of plvog (Galligonv/m polygoTiOides), land 
(HaZoxylon saUcomicv/m) and khejrd (Prosojns spicigera), and 
those in the east with tufts of long grass. Shifting sands, locally 
termed dhrians, are common, especially in the west near Shahgarh, 
where they are often many miles in extent and where their surface 
is continually changing, the sand being in one place scooped out 
into funnel-shaped hollows, and in another thrown up into beauti- 
fully rounded hills ; these dhrians are very difficult to cross as the 
path shifts almost daily, and the people say that they are gradually 
but very slowly travelling northwards. Of the State as a whole it may 
be said that no country could well bear a more desolate appearance. 
The villages are few and far between, sparsely populated, and consist, 
as a rule, of some circular huts of brushwood collected round a well of 
brackish water. In many cases well water, which is drinkable in the 
cold season, becomes actually poisonous in the hot weather. The 
average jdepth of the wells is said to be about 250 feet, but one 
measured some years ago by an officer of the Great Trigonometrical 
Survey of India was found to be 490 feet deep. The acme of desola- 
tion is reached in the west where the dhrians impoverish the already 
sterile country ; there are no crops here, and the people live almost 
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entirely on milk in vnrious forms, a little bujra and moth beinc 
however, imported from Sind in exchange for sheep. 

The State pos.se88C8 no perennial rivers, but there is one small 
stream called the KSkni, which rises near the village of Kotrl, seven- 
teen miles south of the capital, and, ofter (lowing first in a northerly 
and next in a westerly direction, forms a lake called the Uhuj in 
years of heavy rainfall it deviates from its usiiol course and, instead of 
turning to the west, continues north for about twelve miles till check- 
ed by the recently constructed Daiyn dam. Another rivulet, the L5thi- 
ki-nadi, formerly entered Jnisalmer from Jodhpur near Lathi on the 
east and flowed west by north-west ns far ns Mohangath, but its bed 
has contained no water since 1825 when the people tell of a very heavy 
rainfall. 

The surface of the country is to n largo extent covered by dunes 
of blown sand of the transverse type, i.c. with their longer axes at 
right angles to the direction of the prevailing wind. . Rocks of juras- 
sio age crop out from beneath the sand and have been divided* into 
the following groups : — 

{ Sandstones, shales and limestones, 

„ with a conspicuous fossiliferous 
band. 

Soft, white, felspathic sandstones, 
4, Pavihnr sandstones ... • largely composed of fragments of 

transparent quartz. 

Purplish and reddish sandstones, 
3. Bidesar (or Bhadusar) ■ with thin layers of black vitre- 

group. ons sandstone. 

) TThick bands of buff and light 

2. Jaisalmer limestones ... J brown limestone, interstratified 

I with grey, brown and black Saud- 
is stone and some conglomerate, 
f White, grey and brown sandstones 
1. Bulmer (Barmer) sand- and conglomerates, with fossil 

stones. leaves ond wood^ 

Boulder beds of glacial origin occur at Bap, resting on Vindhyan 
limestones, and are considered to represent the Tulcher beds ot the 
base of the Clondwana system. To the north-w'est of the capital is 
a large outcrop of nummulitic rocks, probably of the same age as the 
Kirthar group of Sind and thus indicating an easterly extension of the . 
sea; the rocks represented are a white nummuliferous limestone (with- 
which is associated ferruginous laterite) and shaly beds, mostly grey 
and impregnated with salt, though a fine-grained, pale buff-coloured 
fullers’ earth is also found and is quarried for export under the name 
of Mvltami mAUi., ' \ ^ 

The most prominent constituent of the vegetation is the scrub 
jungle which shows forth, rather than conceals, the arid nakedness of 
the land. The scrub consists largely of species of Gapjpans, Zieypliiis, 

'* R. t>. Oldham, MamcA of tha Otology of India, 2nd edition, page 220, 
Calcutta, 1893. 
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Ta/ma/nx, C?reti>i(X, with plants characteristic of the desert, such as 
roMra (Tecoina v/rid^t^a),havl/i (Acacia Jacguemontii), hingota 
(Balan/ites Roxhiwghii), and two cactaceous looking spurges called 
thor (Euphorbia. Boyleo/na and E. ncriifolia). Of indigenous trees 
the following are most common, though the term “tree ” is rather a 
courteous acknowledgment of their descent than an indication of their 
size; — khcjrdCProsopis spicigera)i jhdl aadchhotljhdl (Salvaddra 
persica and 8> oleoides) ; arunja, Tdvair and kumtia (Acacia leuco- 
phloea, A. catechu and A. Tiipestris) ; two species of her (Zieyphus 
jiijuba and Z, nummidaria) ; and (Asadirachtaindica). The 
shrubs include the dk or dJcrd ( Galotropis procera), hajeru ( Mimosa 
rubricaulis), land (Haloxylonsalicomicum) andphog (Galligonum 
polygonoides) ; while the more important grasses are hha/rdt ( Genchrus 
catha/rticm),phali8 (Panicum cmi^alli), mvA'ant (Ghloris Roxbv/r- 
ghiana) and slwan (Pa/nicum frv/nientaceum). 

The fauna is neither varied nor important. Early writers have 
mentioned the existence of a few lions and tigers in the south and 
south-west, but these animals have not been seen for many years ; 
the wild ass (Eqwas onager) also seems to have disappeared. Wild 
pig, n/ilgai (Bosdaphus tragbeamelus) and even panthers are occa- 
sionally met with, and wolves and hyaenas are not altogether rare. 
Black buck are found in small numbers in the east, and the following 
are more or less common throughout the State : — Indian gazelle 
(chikdra)i hare, grey partridge, grey quail, bustard of both the great 
Indian and lesser varieties, common and painted sand-grouse, and 
three species of the imperial sand-grouse, namely, the spotted, the 
pin-tailed and the black-breasted. Water-fowl are very rare visitors 
as there is little or no suitable ground for them, even in the best of 
years. Snakes are numerous, and the Administration Beport for 
1904-05 gives the following description of a poisonous reptile called 
pivana ; — “ It is just like a snake in appearance. It does not bite. It 
is said that when it finds a man sleeping, it creeps over his breast 
and continues breathing into his nose and month. Its breath is 
poisonous, and it is very seldom that a man poisoned by its breath 
recovers.” To this the Resident adds that when in Bikaner he was 
told that the animal sought the warmth of the human breath to 
alleviate pain and that, its own breath being venomous, the victim 
of its attentions is poisoned and dies. A specimen of this peculiar 
snake was sent to Bombay for identification and turned out to be the 
Sind kardit (Bxmgarus Sindanus),* 

The climate of Jaisalmer is dry and healthy, but the hot weather 
is very prolonged and the heat is intense and trying. The 

• Since ■writing the above, 1 have come across a hook called Some account of 
the general andmedical topography of Ajmer i itis undated, hnt appears to have been 
published about 1810, the author being Assistant Surgeon B. H. Irvine. He men- 
tions the existence of the pXvanara Jaisalmer and, after describing it as “very 
poisonous, of a yello-w colour, thick and short,” adds: — “The superstitious natives 
say that it does not bite, but comes (like incubus) during the night and rests on the 
breast of the sleeper, and, on leaving this situation, strikes ■with its tail, and the 
person dies in the morning I ” 
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temperatlire generally ranges between 64® and llS®, and is highest in 
-May and June, when scorching winds prevail with much violence; the 
coldest period is in January, when the thermometer frequently reads 
below freezing point during the night, and the air is crisp and 
bracing. 

The State is situated near the limits of that part of Asia 
which belongs to the rainless regions of the world, and the rainfall, 
always scanty and precarious, generally varies in different parts. 
Statistics are available for the capital since 1883, and for five places 
in the districts since 1895. The average annual fall at Jaisnimer 
town during the past twenty-three years has been G-18 inches, and the 
averages for the four rainy months are July 2'04, August 1'82, June 
0*73 and September 0' Go inches respectively. The year of heaviest 
rainfall was 1893, when 16*24 inches were received, namely, 1*28 in 
May, 2*07 in June, 7*63 in July, 2*21 in August and 1*27 inches in 
Se 2 )tember; the worst year, on the other hand, was 1899, when the 
total fall was but 2G cents, and the whole of this was received in 
-April. For the districts we have records for the last eleven years 
only, and the annual averages work out thus : — B*3p in the north-east 
5*49 inches ; Devikot in the south-east 4*91 inches ; Kbabha and 
Dewa, both more or less in the centre, 4*72 and 3*64 inches respec- 
tively ; and Ramgarh towards the north-west 3*25 inches. These 
figures are probably from one to two inches below the real average, 
for we find that, whereas the annual average rainfall at the capital 
during the last twenty-three years was 6*18, it was only 4'IG during, 
the last eleven years, i.c. less than at Bap, DevTkot and Khabha. 
Some further details will be found in Tables Nos. Ill and IV (in 
Vol. III-B), which show that in 1897 Dewa, Jaisalmer and Bilp all 
received eleven inches or more, while in 1899 not a single cent was 
registered at either Khabha or Ramgarh. 



CHAPTER 11. 


History. 

The chiefs of Jaisalmer belong to the Ghandrabansi or Lunar 
race of which Budha was the founder at a very remote period of the 
world’s history, and which subsequently expanded into fifty-six 
branches and became famous throughout India. The chronicles 
mention Pra^’ag (the modern Allahabad) ns the cradle of this race, 
and Muttra as the capital for many years. The clan to which the 
Jaisalmer family belongs is called Jadon after Yadu or Jadu, who is 
said to have been the fourth in descent from Budha, and one of 
whose successors was the deified hero Sri Krishna, who ruled at 
Dwarka. On the death of the latter, the tribe became dispersed, and 
-many of its members, including two of Krishna’s sons, proceeded 
northwards beyond the Indus and settled there. One of their 
descendants, Gaj or Gajpat, built a fort called Gajni or Gajnipur 
(identified by Tod as the Ghazni of Afghanistan- but believed by 
Cunningham to be in the vicinity of Rawalpindi, where tradition 
places an ancient city named Gajipur), but, being defeated and killed 
in a battle with the king of Khorasan, his followers were driven 
southward into the Punjab where, several generations later, SSlivahan 
established a new capital which he called SalbShanpur after himself 
and which is generally identified with SiSlkot. This chief is said 
to have conquered the whole of the Punjab, to have regained Gajni, 
and to have had fifteen sons, “ all of whom, by the strength of their 
own arms, established themselves in independence ” ; but, in the 
time of his successor, Baland, “the Turks” (i.e. the races from 
Central Asia) “ began rapidly to increase and subjugate all beneath 
their sway, and the lands around Gajni were again in their power.” 
Baland’s son, Bbati, was a renowned warrior who conquered many of 
the neighbouring chiefs, and it is from him that the tribe takes its 
name of Bbati or Jadon Bbati He was succeeded 'by his son, 
Mangal Rao, whose “ fortune was not equal to that of bis fathers ” and 
w’ho, on being attacked by tbe king of Ghazni, abandoned his king- 
dom, fled across the Sutlej and found refuge in the Indian desert 
which has since been the home of his descendants. 

The above is a brief and imperfect account of the early history 
of this clan, taken from the annals of Jaisalmer which, as Tod has 
remarked, must have been “ transcribed by -some ignoramus w’ho has 
jumbled together events of ancient and modern date ” Thus we are 
told that Salivahan founded the city of Salhahanpur in Vikrama 
Samvat 72 (or about 16 A. 11.), that the third in succession to him, 
Mangal Rao, was driven southvrard into the desert, and that Mangal 
Rao’s grandson, Kebar, laid the foundation of a castle called Tanot 
(still in Jaisalmer territory), which was completed in 731 A D. ; or, 
in other words, that Salivahan and bis five immediate successors ruled 

c 
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for ^ more than seven hundred years ! Again, it is stated that in 
Saliviihan’s time the cocoanut (an offer of marriage) came from Baja 
Jai Pal Tonwar of Delhi and was accepted, whereas the Tonwar 
dynasty ruled at Delhi for just a century from about 1050 A,D. 
The Salivahan above referred to has by some been identified with 
the hero of the same name, who defeated the Indo-Scythians in a 
great battle near Kahror within sixty miles of Multan and who, to 
commemorate the event, assumed the title of Sdkdri or foe of the 
Sakas (Scythians) and established the Saka era from the date of the 
battle (78 A.D.),* but, though this man may be the founder of 
Salbahanpur, he cannot be the Salivahan described in the annals as 
the great-grandfather of Mangal Rao, who must have lived in the 
seventh or eighth century. 

The country to which Mangal Rao fled about twelve hundred 
years ago was inhabited by various Rajput elans such as the Butas 
and Chunnas (now extinct), the Barabas (now Musnlmans), the 
Langabas fa branch of the Solankis), and the Sodhas and Lodras 
(both branches of the Paramaras), and with the two last and the 
Barahas he speedily came into collision and subjugated some of their 
territory. A list of his successors will be found in Table No. V 
in Vol. III-B. The first of these, Majam Rao, was recognised by 
all the neighbouring princes and married the daughter of the Sodha 
chief of Umarkot (now in Sind). His son, Kehar I, was renowned 
for his daring exploits, and is said to have married the daughter of 
Alhan Singh, the Deoraf chief of Jalor (a fort now in Jodhpur terri- 
tory)* He laid the foundation of a castle, which be named Tnnot 
after hie son and which, according to the annals, was completed in 
781, and' became the first capital of the Bhiitis in this part of the 
country ; the place lies about seventy-five miles north-west of the 
town of Jaisalmer. In the time of his successors, Tano or Tanuji 
and Bijai Rlij I, fights with the Barahas continued and the latter, 
finding that they could not succeed by open warfare, had recourse 
to treachery. Under pretence of putting an end to the feud, they 
invited Bijai Raj’s son and heir, Deoraj, to marry the daughter of 
their chief and, when the Bhatis bad assembled, they fell on them 
and slew eight hundred, including Bijai Raj himself ; they subse- 
quently invested and captured Tnnot, killed most of the inhabitants, 
and the very name of Bhati was for a time nearly extinct. 

Deoraj, however, escaped the massacre through the help of a 
Brahman and, after remaining in biding for some time, proceeded to 
the country of his mother, who was of the Buta clan, where he was 
given land and erected a place of strength which he called Deogarh or 
Deorawar after himself ; it is marked Derawar on most maps and is 
now in Bahfiwalpur about sixty miles from the northern frontier of 

* A. Cunninghniu, Ardutoloffleal Survey of Northern India, Vol. 11, page 21. 

t^Vnotlier iiimchronism. l/eora is tlie sepL of the Chauhiins of wiiich tlio 
Sirohi chief is the head, but it did not come into c-vistence (ill the thirteenth 
century. At this time icightli or ninUi century), Jillor was hold hy the I’nrnmarns, 
and they continued in iwssession till ousted by the Chauhfins at the end of the 
twelfth century. 
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the Jaisalmer State. Snbsequently he proceeded to wreak vengeance 
on the Barahas and subdue the Langahas, aud oue of his last exploits 
was to capture from the Lodra Bajputs the town of Lodorva, an. 
immense city with twelve gates, the ruins of which are still to be 
seen about ten miles north-west of Jaisalmer town. He was one of 
the most distinguished chiefs of the clan, is counted as the real 
founder of the Jaisalmer family, was the first to assume the title of 
Bawal and, after ruling for many years, was killed while out hunting 
by an ambush of Chunna Rajputs. His dates cannot be given with 
any. certainty, but if the annals be correct in saying that his son and 
successor, Munda, married the daughter of Vallabharaja Solanki of 
Anhilwara Patan (in the Baroda State), we may say that he died 
towards the end of the tenth century. 

Munda suitably avenged his father’s death, but he ruled for only 
a short time, and there is little to be said regarding his successors, 
Waohuji or Bachera, Dusaj, and Bijai Raj II, except that the last 
named was the son of a Mewar princess and was placed on the gaddi 
in preference to two elder brothers (one of whom was Jaisal). P'ur- 
ther, Bijai Raj married the daughter of SiddbarSjS. Jai Singh Soiankf, 
and this gives us another date, for the latter ruled at Patau from 
1093 to 1 143. The issue of this alliance was Bhojdeo who had only 
just succeeded as Rawal when his uncle Jaisal conspired against him, 
but, being always surrounded by a guard of five hundred Solankis, 
his person was unassailable. Jaisal therefore paid a visit to the king 
of Ghor and, by swearing allegiance to him, obtained the loan of a 
force tp dispossess his nephew. jK>dorva was encompassed and sacked, 
.Bhojdeo was slain in its defence, the Musal’man army marched away 
with the spoils, and Jaisal became Bawal. Lodorva was, however, 
ill-adapted for defence, so .Taisal sought for a stronger place and 
found it ten miles to the south-east, where be laid the foundation of 
the fort and city of Jaisalmer in 1 1 56. He survived the change of 
capital only twelve years and was succeeded by his younger son 
Salivahan I, who is said to have married the sister or daughter of 
Man* Singh Deora of Sirohi. While he was absent on this business, 
his son by another wife, Bijai, usurped the gaddi and, on his father’s 
return, declined to vacate it, whereupon Salivahan retired to Deora- 
war and was subsequently slain there repelling an irruption of the 
Baluchis. Bijai, however, did not rule long ; having in a fit of 
passion struck his foster-brother, at whose instigation he had origin- 
ally usurped power, “ the blow was returned, upon w'hich, stung with 
shame and resentment, he stabbed himself with his dagger.” The 
next chief was Kailan, the elder brother of Salivahan, who had been 
expelled from the State in the time of his father Jaisal but was now 
recalled and installed at the age of fifty years. He is said to have 
defeated Khizr Khan Baloch and to have ruled for nineteen years. 
His successors, Chachikdeo I aud Karau Singh I, were engaged in 

-•If this is correct, the date of the foundation of Jaisalmer mnst he wrong, for 
Man Singh’s .father is known to have been alive in 1249. Moreover, the Deora sept 
did not then exist as it takes its name from Man Singh’s ton, Deoiaj. 
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constant broils with their neighbours, amongst whom were the 
recently arrived Rathors who hud settled in the land of Kher at Jasol 
and Balotra, while Karan Singh’s son, Lakhan, was apparently a 
simpleton who, when the jackals howled at night, enquired the cause 
and, on being told that it w'as from the cold, ordered quilted coats to 
he prepared for them. As the bowling still continned, although he 
was assured his commands had been obeyed, he caused houses to be 
built for them in his game preserves (rammas). He was allowed to 
rule for four years when he was replaced by his son, Punpal, who, 
however, possessed such an ungovernable temper that the nobles 
deposed him and placed his great-uncle, Jet Singh I, on the gaddi. 

Jet Singh was the elder grandson and heir-apparent of Chachik- 
deo and, on being superseded by his younger brother, Karan Singh I, 
had abandoned his country and taken service with the Muhammadans 
of Grujarat. He was now recalled and installed as fiawal, and is said 
to have ruled from 1276 to 1294. According to the local bards, 
Ala-ud-din was king of Delhi at this time and despatched arfimraense 
arssy to pairisb the BbStis for baviog carried off certain treasure 
which was being conveyed from Tatta and MuUSn to his capital. 
The fort of Jaisalmer is said to have been besieged for nine j’enrs 
and to have been captured in 1295, when Mutoj l, Jet Singh’s 
successor, was killed in the final sortie. Tod, quoting from the 
annals, gives a graphic account of the defence and the awful closing 
scenes but remarks in a foot-note: — “This can mean nothing more 
than that desultory attacks were carried on against the BhSti capital. 
It IS certain that Ala never carried his arms in person against Jaisal- 
mer.” To this it may be added that none , of the Musalman 
historians mention this very prolonged siege and obstinate defence, 
and that, if Ala-ud-din was king, the dates are faulty. In 1286, 
when the siege is said to have begun, Balban was ruling, and the Slave 
dynasty ended in 1290 ; whilel29d, when the fort ig supposed to have 
been, taken, w’as the j’ear in which' Ala-ud-din Khilji proclaimed 
himself Sultan. 

The Mnsalmans are said to have kept possession of Jaisalmer for 
tw'o years and to have then abandoned the place, which remained 
deserted for a short time. Some Rathors from Mewo in the Mallani 
district of Jodhpur attempted to .settle there but were driven away by 
Duda, a son of Jet Singh, who for this exploit was elected Rawal and 
proceeded to repair the town and fort. One of his .sons, Tilak Singh, 
was renowned for his predatory exploits ; he extended his raids to 
Abu and Jalor and even carried off the stud of AliJ-ud-din from the 
Anasagar at Ajmer. This la.st insult provoked another attack on Jai- 
salmer, attended with the same dis-nstrous results ; again the females 
were destroyed, and Duda, with Tilak Singh and Seventeen hundred 
of the clan, fell in battle in 1.806. The next chief was Gharsi, a 
nephew of Mnlrlij I, who had been captured at tlie first siege and 
taken to Delhi where, by his courage and gallant hearing, he gained 
the king’s favour and obtained a grant of liis her<>ditary dominions, 
with permission to re-establish Jaisalmer; be Is ^aid to have been 
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ft?Fr\F«inntct\ nlmt 1335 liy fomc rrUlionp of h?s prcdccPFFor, DCiiln, 
ntiil wftF <.«ocopilr(l by hi?-' brotJior, K«*lmr II, who rub-fl in pcncp for 
about bisty yours. Of tin* Ibirtt'on cbicf* »'bo followed him the 
nnnnU t»>U ns very little : their names were (1) Ifaehhtnun. (*2l llersi, 
(3) Chuehikdeo ’ll. (-1) l)ev} 1):,^, (.5) .let Sinjth II, (H) Kurun .Sinch 
II, (T) bunkurnn. (k) Mrihieo (nr lluhlen», tP) Ilur Uaj, ilO)lVinTn, 
(li) Knb.lti Ikts, (Hi) .Munohnr Orw. and (13) K.'mehatMlrn. An 
inM;rij»!joii. <hite.l l-i-lKm atem|>h' at .f:\isabner, telU ns that the thin! 
of the .above, ('iirichtkiieo, wn*. tiilitt^ iti thnl ye,nr. The seventh 
( bnnkuran) o}']>o>etl llomri^irtn in loll when on hi“ way to Ajmer to’d 
.Tnj-a’uner riiicl Nuennr or, ns the Toiji^kOl^i-Ahlujr: jrtjls it, “he 
shumefnlly took an mimuiily conrs". lie rent a force to uttaek the 
unnl! puny of the «‘nil''‘ror nnihe mfitcb, hut. it was iiefe.'tt<'(l ntnl dri- 
ven h.trk with lo-s. ilumriYun had a threat niatiy Mounded/’ It» the 
si.xtee«t!i century we he.ar of the Te.rkoman governor ofUmurkot, 
under the .\rt:hun uynusiy. inarryin!; the daughter of a chief of .lai- 
ralmer, at)d tiie son of this tnurruiee was Khrin-i-Znjr.an, a <li‘-tin- 
truished p‘i!er:>i of In- ♦jtie* in Ssnd, which Mas tlien on fiiendly 
j«rhtieal terms Mith dni'ultner. The iiiet)tion« the 

deputation of Khrtii-i'Znmfin on a mis<^iun to K.lwitl Ilur Ihaj with a 
robe of honour from Mtt?u .Ian Be^ of [find. The ti-vtne of HummI 
lltiim appears in the AiJi-f-AWeiri' in the list of innuf iMiuv (com- 
inundersj of .500, and ,lattr»n‘;;r* de-cribed bnn as “a man of t.unk and 
ititluence. When he died, he left a ron two months old who did not 
live lone. Iltitm'r danehter had been married to me when I was 
prince, and 1 had {jiven h>>rthe title of MtO.ihtliA-.Jahnu. This alli- 
ance was made because her family had abvnys been faithful to our 
house.” IJawnl Ilium married the nieee of K.'ija J'iir Sin<:h of Bika- 
ner and, shoitly after hi.s death, the Hhalis UiileiS his infant ron, on 
which i^ur Sinj^h swore that no Bikaner elder s tlanuhler should again 
go to ,lais:ilmer, an oath which has been held binding by his Micoe.s- 
sors. Blum was follotte<l on the umhli by his brother Kalvati Das, 
ahont the year Hi21. According to the he had been 

appointed governor of Oris.sa in ICIO, M-hile the Tu:>il: sttde.s thnl he 
M'ns made a commander of 2,000 (l.ttOn horse) about six years later. 
.Inhangir «rit(*s that he '* called him to court in lC2i), invested him 
M’ith till* tthi, and made him Uawal.” Of the tiexl two chiefs, Mano- 
har Dfis and Karnchandra, nothing is known except that the former 
was the son of Kalyaii D.'is. 

^Vp iioM' come to Sahnl Sinch, a great-grnnd.son of Rawnl Mal- 
deo find a contemjiorary of Shah .Iniinn. Tod say.s that he M-ns '• the 
first prince of .Taisniiiier who held his dominions ns a fief of the 
empire," hut this doe.s not accord Mdth M-hnt .lahangir has Mritten. 
He apiK-nrs to have been related to the Kishangnrh family, his aunt 
having been married to JlSj:! Kislian Singh, and he is said to have 
served with distinction at Peshawar, Mhere on one occasion he saved 
the ro^'al treasure from being captured by the Afghan mountaineers. 
As a reward for this exploit and because he was a favourite of the 


Sec Tttzak-i-Jahatiffiri, Itftgc 15U. 
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Eajput chiefs who were serving there with their contingents, Shah 
Jahan ordered that he shonld be installed as ruler of Jaisalmer 
although he was not the legitimate heir to the gaddi. The State had 
now arrived at the height of its power j the territorj extended north 
to the Sutlej, comprised the whole of Bahawalpur westward to the 
Indus, and to the east and south included many districts subsequent- 
ly annexed by the Rathors and incorporated in Jodhpur and Bikaner. 
But from this time till the acce.ssion of Mulraj II in 1762 the for- 
tunes of Jaisalmer rapidly declined, and her boundaries were wofully 
curtailed. 

Sabal Singh ruled for ten years (1651 — 61) and was succeeded 
by his son, Amar Singh, a wise and valiant chief who cleared his 
country of robbers and defeated an army sent against him by Anup 
Singh of Bikaner. He died in 1702 and was followed by Jaswant 
Singh, in whose time the districts of Pugal, Barmer and Phalodi were 
seized by the Rathors, while the territory bordering the Sutlej was 
taken by Daud Khan, an Afghan chieftain from Shikarpur. The 
three next rulers appear to have been Budh Singh, Tej Singh and 
Akhai Singh, though there is much confusion owing to constant fight- 
ing between rival claimants, first one and then another being tem- 
porarily successful. Akhai Singh ruled from 1722 to 1762 and 
established a mint at his capital in 1756 (the currency being called 
after him Akhai Shahi} ; but he lost another portion of his dominions, 
namely Deorliwar and the tract in the vicinity called Kbfidal (the 
.earliest of the Bbati conquests in the desert), to Bahawal Kbtln, 
son of Daud Khan and founder of the Bahawalpur State. 

Mulraj II succeeded Akhai Singh and ruled for fifty-eight years. 
The unhappy choice of a minister completed the demoralisation of the 
Bbati principality. This man, by name Sarup Singh, was a Mabajan 
by caste and a Jain by religion and, having deeply offended some of 
the nobles and the heir-apparent (Rai Singh), was out down by the ’ 
latter in the Rawal’s presence. Then ensued a state of anarchy, the 
nobles wishing to depose Mulraj and substitute Rai Singh, the latter 
steadily refusing to listen to the proposal ; eventually, however, Rai 
Singh and his partisans went into exile, while the nobles, whose 
estates had been sequestrated, took up their abode at Sheo and Barmer 
(in Jodhpur) to the south whence, for twelve years, they devastated 
the country, plundering even to the gates of Jaisalmer. Rai Singh, 
after remaining in exile for two or three years, returned to his native 
city but was refused admittance and deported to the fort of Dewa 
(about twenty miles to the north). 

Rawal Mulraj waited until Salim Singh, the son of his slaughter- 
ed favourite, Sarup Singh, was old enough to manage affairs and then 
made him minister. Siilim Singh appears to have been the very 
incarnation of evil, “ uniting the subtlety of the serpent to the 
ferocity of the tiger. ” He is de.scribed ns having been in person 
effeminate, in speech bland ; pliant and courteous in denrieaiiour; 
promising without hesitation, and with all the semblance of sincerity, 
what he never had the remotest intention to fulfil. With commercial 
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men and with the industrious agriculturists or pastoral communities 
he had so long forfeited all claim to credit that his oath was not 
valued at a single grain of the sand of their own desert dominion; 
and finally he drove out the Paliwal Brahmans, who had come from 
Pali in Jodhpur in the thirteenth century, were famous ns enterpris- 
ing cultivators and landholders, had constructed most of the klianna 
or irrigation tanks now to be found in the country, and whose solid 
well-built villages still stand, deserted, to mark an era of prosperity 
to which it will be difficult for the State ever again to attain. 

It happened that the nobles exiled with Rai Singh waylaid and 
captured this man on his return from a mission to .Jodhpur in or 
about 1 793, but, their hearts softening to his entreaties, they allowed 
him to depart uninjured. As a return for this kindness he bad Zorawar 
Singh, Thakur of Jhinjiniali, who had been mninl}' instrumental in 
saving him, poisoned ; he caused the castle in which Rai Singh and 
his wife were living to be set on fire at a time when it was impossible 
for them to escape, and they were burnt to death ; and their children 
he confined at Eamgarh in a remote corner of the desert, where he 
had them poisoned. He then declared Gaj Singh, the 3 'oungest but 
one of all Mulraj’s grandsons, to be heir-apparent and proceeded to 
put to death all those whose talent he had any reason to fear. The 
town of Jaisalmer was depopulated by his cruelty, and the trade of 
the country suffered from his harsh and unscrupulous measures. 

The State which, owing to its isolated situation, escaped the | 
ravages of the MarSthas, was one of the last to be taken under ; 
British protection. The treaty is dated 12th December ISIS, and by 
it the principality was guaranteed to the posterity ofMulraj; the 
chief was to be protected from serious invasions and dangers to his 
State, provided the cause of the quarrel was not attributable to him, 
and he was to act in subordinate co-operation with the British 
Government. No tribute was demanded. Mulraj died in 1820 and 
was succeeded by his grandson, Gaj Singh, who was fitted, from his j 
years, his past seclusion, and the examples w'bich had occurred before 
his eyes, to be the submissive pageant Salim Singh (the minister) 
required.” For a short time, the latter appeared to fall in with the 
march of universal reformation, and this was attributed to bis anxiety 
to have an article added to the treaty, guaranteeing the office of 
prime minister in his family ; but seeing no hope of fixing an hereditary 
race of vampires on the land, bis outrages became past all endurance 
and compelled the British Agent to report to his Government on the 
17th December 1821 that he considered the alliance disgracefnl to 
our reputation, by countenancing the idea that such acts could be 
tolerated under its protection. “ Representations to the minister 
were a nullity* ; he protested against their fidelity, asserted in 
specious language his love of justice and mercy, and recommenced 
his system of confiscations, contributions and pnnishments w'ith 
redoubled severity.” Up to 1823 Salim Singh constantly urged, in 
the name of his master, claims to territories in the possession of 
other chiefs, but these were rejected as the investigation of them was 
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inconsistent with the engagemeats subsisting between the . British 
Grovernment and other States. In 1824 Salim Singh, was wounded 
bj a BSjput, and as there was some fear that the wound might 
heal, his wife gave him poison ! On his death the leading men of'the 
State appeared disposed to support the cause of his eldest son who, 
after a ministry of a few months, had been imprisoned by MahSrawal 
Gaj Singh ; but bn the British Government declaring that it did not 
intend to interfere with the just authority of th^e chief in the 
appointment or punishment of his minister, all parties returned to 
their allegiance and Gaj Singh, now in his twenty-third year, 
assumed the personal administration and by measures of a just and^ 
conciliatory nature gained great popularity with his people. 

In 1829 Maharaja Batan Singh of Bikaner, in violation of his 
treaty engagements, invaded Jaisalmer to revenge some injuries 
committed by subjects of the latte'r. ' Gaj Singh prepared an army 
to repel the invasion, and both parties had applied to neighbouring 
States for assistance when the British Government interfered, and, 
through the arbitration of the Maharana of Udaipur, the dispute 
was settled. Squabbles between Bikaner and Jaisalmer, however, 
continued and had reached such a point in 1835 that a British 
oGBcer was deputed to effect a reconciliation ; his mission was happily 
attended with success. In 1838-39 the 6rst Afghan war necessitated 
the despatch of British troops to join the main army by way of 
the Indus, and Gaj Singh’s exertions to supply camels for transport 
purposes were such as to elicit the special thanks of Government ; 
while in 1844, after the conquest of Sind, the forts of Shahgarh, 
Gharsia and Ghotaru, which had formerly belonged to Jaisalmer, 
were restored to the State. 

Gaj Singh died .in 1846 without male issue, and his widow 
adopted his nephew Hanjlt Singh who, in 1862, received the usual 
sanad guaranteeing to him the right of adoption and who died on 
the 16th June 1864 without an heir. His widow adopted his 
younger brother, Bairi Sal, who was only about fifteen years old and 
refused to take his seat on the gaddi, giving as a reason that he 
thought he should never be happy as ruler of Jaisalmer. In considera- 
tion of his youth, the Government of India allowed the question to 
remain in abeyance and the installation to be deferred, affairs being 
in the meantime administered by his father, Thakur Ke.sri Singh. 
Within sixteen months Bairi Sal had outgrown his scruples and was 
formally installed as Maliarawal on the I9th October 1865} his 
father continued as minister for four years when he died and was 
followed by his elder brother, Chhatar Singh, who, though respected 
by all classes, was not of the same determined character, nor was he 
so much feared by the plundering Bhatis. In 1870 an extradition 
treaty was concluded with this State by the Government of India 
(followed in 1887 by the usual modifying agreement),* in 1873 the 
chief married a daughter of the Maharawal ofDungarpur; and in 
1879 he entered into an agreement with Government by which he 
undertook to limit the local manufacture of salt to 15,000 maunds a 
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5 ’onr Folcly for consnmption nnd irso . within hia territories, and to 
abolish nil dues on IJrilish duty-paid salt. 

Mnharawnl IJniri Sal, who had boon nilinp for some lime nnd 
whose illness had rather stood in the way of reform, died on the lOlh 
Mnreh 1891 without nn heir. His widows adopted Syain Bingh, son 
of Tliakur Kushal Singh of Ijuthi, nnd the clioice being confirmed by 
the Governm(>nt. of India, Syain Singh succeeded nnd took the family 
name of Srdivalinn. He was born on the 12th June 1887, was a 
student nt the Maj'o College nt Ajmer from 189*1 to 190G, and was 
married to the daughter of the AInharao of Sirohi in February 1907i 
During his minority the administration is being conducted by a 
ilrtivTn. nnd Council under the general superintendence of the Resident, 
Western Rajputana States. The principal events of the Inst fifteen 
years have been the famines nnd scarcities which have caused a great 
falling-off in the population nnd the revenues and the accumulation 
of a large debt, nnd have, hampered the efforts of the two capable 
ofiieials, .Tagjiwan nnd Lnkshmi Diis, who have successively’ held the 
post of Lltriiv. The Mnliarawnls of Jnisalmcr nro entitled to a salute 
of fifteen guns. 

Of objects of antiquarian interest no very reliable account exists. 
According to Thornton, the town of Rirsilpur in the extreme north- 
east WMis founded in the second century ; the place is now’ included 
in the estate, of one of the first class nohles nnd possesses a fort of no 
great strength. Tanot, the first desert-capilnl of the Bhiitis, lies 
in the nortli-west corner nnd lias a fort nnd temple dating from the 
eighth century. Lodorvn, iho ruins of which still exist about ton 
miles north-west of Jnisabner town, was the Bbati capital from the end 
of the tenth to the middle of the twelfth century ; it was taken by 
Ritwal Deoraj from the I.K)dra Rajputs, a branch of the Pnrnmums, in 
whoso time two temples, one to Alatii nnd the other to Parasniith, 
are said to .have been constructed ; these buildings, which are in 
every-day use, would therefore be nt least 950 years old. The fort 
of Devikot in the sontb-west bas a Hindu temple of nearly the same 
age, while nt the village of .8irwn in tho vicinity is a building wdth 
thirty-two pillars said to have been erected in 820 A.D. and now much 
out of repair. The objects of interest at tho town of Jaisalmer are 
noticed in Chapter VI below. 



CHAPTER III. 


The People. - 

The population at each of the three enumerations which have been 
made was : — 108,143 in 1881 ; 115,701 in 1891 ; and 73,370 in 1901. 
The increase during the first of these decades was nearly seven per 
cent., or about normal, while the decrease of more than thirty-sis 
per cent, since 1891 was due to a series of indifferent seasons cul- 
minating in the famine of 1899-1900, in the course of which many 
people emigrated and a considerable number died from cholera. 
The decrease among males and females was about the same, namely, 
thirty-seven per cent, among the former and nearly thirty-sis among 
the latter. -Taking the population by religion, we find that Animists 
(who, however, have never been numerous) lostsisty per cent., Musal- 
mans 36^, Hindus 35^ and Jains more than twenty-two per cent. 

Jaisalmer is b}' far the most sparsely populated State in Eajpu- 
tana, the density per square mile having been 6-73 in 1881, 7*20 in 
1891, and 4*57 in 1901. In the districts, or huhUmata as they are 
called, the density varies considerably ; thus ICishangarh in the north 
with an area of 400 square miles contained but 403 inhabitants 
occupying 102 bouses in a single village, while LSkha in the centre 
supported fifteen persons to the square mile. 

At the last census the State was made up of one town (the capi- 
tal) and 471 villages ; the number of occupied houses was 17,763 and 
the average number of persons per house was 4T3. The capital con- 
tained 7,137 inhabitants, or about 9’7. per cent, of the total popula- 
tion, who were living in 2,071,houses. The villages have decreased 
in number as the population has increased, and vice versd (see 
Table No. VI in Vol. III-B), but .this was perhaps due to some 
difference in the definition of the term “village” at each census. 
There is only one village to every thirty-four square miles of coun- 
try ; the Kisbangarh and Tanot hukimiats, the areas of which are 
respectively about 400 and 300 square miles, possess a single village 
each, while at the other extreme is the Sbahgarh-Ghotaru hnkwmat, 
with one hundred villages spread over an area of about 1,600 square 
miles. Again, taking the State as a whole, each village contains 
on an average thirty-three houses and 140 inhabitants. 

Of the 73,370 persons enumerated in 1901, ninety-two per cent, 
were born in the State, more than five per cent, in Jodhpur, one per cent, 
in Bikaner, and the majority of the remainder hailed from either 
Sind or Bahawalpur. Jaisalmer received from other States in Eaj- 
putana 4,974 persons and gave them in return 1,203 persons, thus 
gaining 3,771 persons, the majority of whom were females who had 
married and settled here. In its transactions with Province.? and 
States of India outside Rajpulana, Jaisalmer, however, lost heavily, 
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for wliHo immigrant P mimlvr<nl only POO, rmicranlp mimbprad nt 
1 . • ntul Were foiuiil chit-fly in Siml n«<i iJithii'-'flipnr. Tfiin 

wns* t'tiunfly }»» nccordariCr* uiih ctifcclaSicrip, for cjiii/Tolion is aft 
njjiuinl event in tln'^e jv»rl'‘ whore then* is jiractjcnlly only nne crop 
n year, rminoly. Ihnlro’-'n in the rnin-- nntl j;fi*hcr<'(5 in or 

().-{<ihor ; Miotvovr-r. it •-vr.*' l:«own that y» ry1 niuny had left the 
tintiti}; the (innincoriPflfl-HHiU nnii ha'l nnl rotnrnod 

hv l!i<’ ttatv (J.-l M-'itdj IflOl) on tvhjch tlio la* I taken. 

The re;::!' tratioii t'f hit tli: hiul tlf.stlis wn- ptarJed hoth at the 
c-tpit il and in the jji IJ-fto.hn! th'* flati' tjo!: fire not nltorjelhcr 

K iiatde, cvp-i'ifilly n) the rmal nrea. nufiiij: the nine years cnditip 
IJ'ftifthe av. !ni:i- annnril nnmher of hiilhs ie;:if.t-red in the entire 
S'.a'.e v.-r- nn i of ti< :ith'- L'.tle?' ; in the year ItUst) {n pnrfien- 

larU nt’de rilthy cv.e' only hinhs mul ac many rei ri,"2-l th-aths 

were rec-(‘j:.'> h fH!>I jf w*' n'--nn»‘the |'Oj.n!ti!ion to have hi-cn the 
j inier.- in Itn.J, i5,e->' eive ratio ofrv!-‘:i( fifl-.-n nnd eichtj*- 
>i:; p-r ndl!" re i-'-rtivi-iy tli'* fiinr year • endm" li'O.'i, llie 

fi><'r-i;;e ae.nnal ntr.nl'er of i nth- re ;:i red h:i' I'l'cn mid of 

IjlLhi ; or, in olh'T wor.it. the hir'h-rate Im" nverairod 
n. and ih'* lientlurate ftfJ''en je-r milh*. Kiiniinatin;; the 

li'.'.iict'--, *.vh<re the prerihire {*• e'-ttasn!y fatilty, the nrinmiltiirth- 
jate ji’ jhe ca|i)t-d ihuim: the h.-t four y « at.- r.veiajp c ut-.-vrly forty, 
and the th' ith-rnte thirty !■< r rnille. 

e’ji’d'’n>ic'' -are of Tar<- orenrjvnre. Tiie 5 ,eo{.le 'nn'er ehiefly from 
t!i(M Oi-il/irial fevef, paenrijoriia anti hr-iachtti tu e<IIi^-!|tJ(•^lt’>» of 
the;r feanty eh'thinci *'r from lii-'-i-i-s of the .'kin. qtiuir a-v.orm and 
rnial’n tr. 'J’iii re >'• a f »yn;o (h.at ne;t!.f r nm i, nioopiitot"' nor 
inahiria nr*' to he fennd in I }'.»•"• re;;io!i-', at-d rtvilajjal f<-ver.s are 
e<-tla:idy not ‘n fe\ere ns in ot tier part'. Smalljiov i'- h-,-. eemnion 
than it tj*. 5 to !>e, nrnl ch.oler.a was .juste nnktu.wn till Iti-.'einbrr 
wle-n it lise’ie onl in ll.'* nostls-e.a't, reach* d tio' eajdtal in Jnne lltOO 
and tiienc., extended to ihe di--tiicJ i (:eK<-rally, lint it. fiied ont in 
Fej.te'tib.-r after clriiniini: i'»nte three or rotir thon'-atid victiniP, find 
has jji,t re, ijij. fared, ri-mite if- foittu;a:>-ly ilil! a itrani'er. 

Tiie iii'.inher of rifl<ie!4-d jter.-ons fell fsomtrtin in Ji'’,'*/ (2',',0 hlind, 
forty-four in-nne .and thirteen h jii-rs) lo ,'<(> in /.''"/ (forty hlind. 
f-ixtOM) deaf-mntes and two in<-.ain't; tlie tlecre.-uc m t!»e nnrnher of 
the hlind is I'erhaiis dii" lo v.u'cinnt ioti oj <'tntiiiri.<-, hut the recent 
faniini-i have jiroliatdy c.arried ofT ino'-l- of the infirin. 

At the l.'t<-t cenre- nhont A.'* 7 je-s' c» nf of the j-f-ojsle* were mnles, 
lint, the jif-rcenl'iee of feni'ile,-- to inah-v hr.n hef-n steadily incre.nsing 
xUirine the jia.sl tiventy-fiv<* year.s. iHivine i,i-en about sevenly-.eeven 
in 1881, e!”hty-fonr in Ibbl.and ei;:hty-.six in 11*01. Taking the 
pojsnlntion hy religion, wo find that in IflOl nearly fifty-three per 
cent, of the Hindus and fifty-sis per cent, of the '.Mnsalnirms and 

tariJ,- nmiit- r i.f jv-r-o-jB l•.all^l:•r;s'..■•l oi:{»i(le th-. l>rfiviac(> {-r.vf- tln'ir 
l»5r:)iji!.icc .ns J{.;jpijUK.n, wiitiotii inensiosiits" .nay j.nrticulr.r Ssi;'..- ; fonic ijrol .nl-ty 
1 k-1oiix>'' 1 to .lait>nlan-r. 

t hs’.imalo-l ftt t!io tinao nt from 40,000 to 60,000. 
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AnlwiMn rnMics.ftRtl jt nnly nmftj-.j;; {fi«' Jhin*? Mmt prp- 

doinuifttrd, frtriniii^; jiHv-thrrft pi-r «*«•«»- rtf ihf frir/sl iihi/ibi-r. 

(i-itit"! r«'Ktln^; to rt^jr- nt<' in n<» jmt «f In-Jin vt-ry tmt, 

nfl thoy ftfp, ttipy •tfimv tlm to Hvf {on{;. »r, ft'? pt-r 

cpnl, of lU<*m ti\ty ypM)t i»f fit;** nr nior-; ih- riitiiSnr 
for llituJito, Anitiii>it>i ntt'l .fnini u^ro -l-x, •{■-! nnsj n-l* |.f r rritt. rt-^- 
ppelivi'ly. Aonin, tlio v/niofn nro lontf-T liiv.j ihnn lli- 
»'j.j«'oifttJy fttnnn^; the ntnf Itin‘{n« ; th« psr/-i<' nf ft..yB nvr r jnrh 
tjntJpr livp yentit of nj'o rjo-.t jit)!. nt-r-'.-'n.'ily jt-tiiif {o ft-nrn!- inf.tnlt- 
cMo wJiicJj, tltnuf;h ootninoti in forim-r tlnyY, is Ix-IipvrfJ not to bo 
now 

In lOnl tnoro iJjnti fifty-on** ppr coni, of iJm pKopJn woro rr-ttiru- 
0<1 ns untnnrrif’fl, nlwnl Uiifty-fivi* ns i»3rri*-i. nn;! ovrr |'‘*r 

ennl, ns \viitow'i-»j. ilf ifip mtijp-. nivntt siray-tUr--*-, wnl «if Ij,** fornnlps 
Uiirty-(“u;hl jp-r cpiil. \v*'n* >;5nijl**; thpn* won* niotriH fcinnKa 

to 1,000 innrrintl tnnit-i nml L'.HC,;'. widows to 1 ,000 w i-Iou its, Tn** rc- 
IntiVftly low itroporlinit of umnntTiitl voijurn nml iJh* l.isjh pmj-'tttian 
of widows «rp tin* of lltc cjistoin whicli «*nfftn‘*‘* lix* i-nrly 

mnrrinpe of ijirls nnd rlisconrnfcs thi> r/onirm};*' of widow-i. J'oiy- 
f»ntny i« snid to Ijo rAro, nnd tli** oxoprs of v/uv* over hii-Jnnds js 
n«i7ril)otl chiefly to nmtiy nutrrifd mnii Imving t*‘t»|K>rnrity h-ft the* 
Slnlo. Atnouf* tl;o innh-s, thirty-four jwr r-ent. of tJa* M’u.<ntin.'nK, 
Ihirly-sovcn of both IlindttH nnd- Animi«ts, nnd tJilrly-nlni* jf'r cent, 
of the Jains w<-r«« ninrricd or widowed, while for fi-jnnler Ih** ‘iinil.nr 
pm-ontages wort*;— -Mu'! nhiiSn-v fifiy-vix, Aniinf-it-! r(fry-*-i"ht, Hindus 
pixly-threo nnd Jninti «i.\ly-fivo. Ivirly mnrrinoe pr»'vnil< to fome 
oxlcnt, osjifcinlly ntnonplh*’ Iliimns nn*l Amnd'-ls. Of ewry l.OUO 
children under ton yenrs of njje, thirteen were nmrrietl or widow rd, 
nnd of pvory 1,000 pirJs under the r.-imo nc*-, twenty-four were wives 
or widows ; ngnin, live jier cent, of thi* children, nnd nine jK-r cent, 
of tho ftirls, under fifteen years of np* wi-r«'* mtirrie.l or witlowed. 
Polynndry i.s unknown, nnd divorce, thouglt perinissible, is seldom 
resorted to. 

The InnKunp-e spoken l»y citjlify per cent, of the people is' 
MrirwSri, one of the four innin prniips of HSjucth.’ini ; tire variety 
most met with in Jnisnhner is (hnt known ns Tliuli or th»« western 
Marwari of the desort. Another fotirteen per cent, of the people 
speak Sindi, tho most common dinlect being called Tlinreli. Accord- 
ing to tho census returns, n furttuu* four jier cent, speak Jnipurl, 
nnolher of tho four main groups of JtSjnsthrmi, hut the S^tate 
nuthoritics point out thnt this is nn error, and that DhStI or Dlult- 
hi-holl, which is a form of Sindi nnd is said to take, its name from 
tho country around Umnrkot which was formerly called Dhiit, .should 
bo substituted. 

Of castes nnd trihe.s tho • following w’cro most numerous nt tho 
last census: — Uiijputs (31,ol3 or about 42 J per cent, of the total 
population); Ohninrir.s (8,883 or twelve per cent.); Sheikhs {f;,5GS) or 
per cent.) ; Mnhajnns or Haniiis (5,248 or seven per cent.) ; nnd 
Brahmans (3,710 or fivoper cent.). 
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IMore than one-third of tho Kiijpnts are converts to Islam who, 
though found in every district, reside chiefly in the western half of 
tho State and still retain many of their anicent customs and ideas. 
The Hindu Rajputs belong mostly to tlie ruling clan, Bhfiti, but there 
are a good many Riithors, and the Chauhans, Sesodins, Solankis, etc., 
are all rejjresented. In olden times the Bhatis, from their chief down- 
ward.s, were famous for their plundering propensities ; their looting 
of the royal treasure aud their carrying off of Ala-ud-din’s horses may 
bo mentioned as instances. Within the last fort}- years, they have 
been 'described as a roving predator}’ class, committing dacoitie.s 
in their own territory and in the neighbouring States; mounted, 
as they were, on swift camels and connected by marriage with nume- 
rous Rathor families across the eastern and southern borders, with 
whom, when followed up, they found shelter, it was diilicult to 
capture them red-handed. But though complaints against them are 
still received, it is believed that the}’ have largely settled down 
ns respectable subjects and are not quite so black as they are usually 
painted. 

Of the other castes mentioned nhovP, the Chamfirs are workers 
in leather, village servnnfs and to some extent agriculturists; the 
Sheikhs, many of whom are Hindu converts, follow trade and cultivate 
land ; the ^lahujnns, mostly of the MnhesrI and Oswul divisions, are 
money-lenders and traders ; and the Brahmans, who are priests, 
shopkeepers and in the service of the State, belong chiefly to the 
Pushknrna, Stimuli, Josh! and Purobit sects. 

In 1901 nearly seventy-one per cent, of the people were Hindus, 
move than twenty-flve per cent. Mnsnlmuns, two per cent. Animists, 
and about li per cent. Jains ; there were also a couple of Sikhs and 
one Aryii, The various sects of the Hindus were not recorded, but 
the Saktas or wor.'shipper.S' of the female energy (sakli) of tho primor- 
dial male, Purusha or .Siva, are said to be most numerous. The 
Muhammadans were all Sunnis; the Animists all Bhils of the village 
or cultivating class, having little or nothing in common with their 
wilder brethren who inhabit the hills in southern Rajputana and being 
for all intents and purposes Hindus ; while nearly ninety-nine per 
cent, of the Jains were of the Swelambara sect, the remainder being 
Bhundias. 

Rather more than 36^ per cent, of the people returned some 
form of agriculture ns their principal means of subsistence, and a 
further nine per cent, were partially agriculturists. The industrial 
population amounted to nearly 43^ per cent., the provision of food 
and drink giving employment to twenty-four per cent, and the 
weaving of cotton to about ten per cent., w’hile seven per cent, w’ere 
workers in le.ather. The commercial classes, such as money- 
lenders, general merchants and shopkeepers, formed 6’75 per cent., 
and the professional classes 2-60 per cent. The people generally lead 
a wandering life and are by nature hardy and healthy ; many of them 
keep herds of camels, cattle, sheep and goats, and migrate regularly 
to Bind and Babawalpur in the cold weather. 
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The staple food of the masses is hdjra, and of the well-to-do ' 
wheat or barley ; milk enters largely into’the diet of the people, and ' 
tobacco is in general use but has to be imported. Not much liquor 
is drunk, but a good deal of opium is consumed both as an occasional 
beverage and by lidbituis of the drug. Vegetables are scarce, the 
chief source of supply being the IcJicjrd tree. As in the desert parts 
of, Jodhpur, during times of scarcity, many subsist onjtbe roots and ' 
seeds of grass or the fresh bark of the tree just mentioned, while 
locusts, are much prized as an article of diet, both in the fresh and 
preserved state. In the matter of dress, there is nothing particular 
to record ; the majority are very poor, dress simply and cannot afford 
ornaments for their women. Their dwellings are usually circular 
huts, but here and there fine stone houses, some of which exhibit 
considerable ornamentation, are to be found. These houses were - 
built by wealthy merchants, mostly Paliwal Brahmans, to whom, in 
the old days, Jaisalmer was a favourite retreat, being remote from the 
scenes of war and exactions in the times of the Mughals, MarSthas 
and Pindaris. 

The Hindus mostly cremate their dead, but infants who die 
before leaving their mother’s breasts are buried, as also are .Sanyasis, 
Hosnins, ICabirpanthis, Bishnois and Naths. The Musalmans always 
practise inhumation. 

Of games and amusements there is no great variety. The camel 
is ridden..for pleasure as well as to accomplish journeys, and the riders 
often race against each other. Other amusements are dancing parties 
and musical entertainments, the instruments used being the sm-angi 
or fiddle and the tabla or drum. Among the younger generation, 
popular games are ta/ngal, so called because all the plaj'ers have to 
stand on one leg, and kv/ndo, a kind of hockey. In the first of these 
games each player has to hold his left foot in his right hand, and the 
leader of one party, shielded by the rest of his side, has to endeavour 
to hop across a line marked on the ground while the other party ' 
attempt to stop him ; there is much charging and buffeting with the 
left hand on either side, and if any one loose hold of his left foot, he 
has to retire from the contest which continues till the leader has 
nross'ed the boundary or till he and the rest of his side have been dis- 
qualified. 

.. There is nothing peculiar in the system of nomenclature. The 
upper classes usually have two names, the first being of religious 
origin or given out of affection or fancy, and the second being repre- 
sentative of the caste or clan ; for example, the Bajput's second name 
is usually Singh, the Brahman’s will be Mai or Karan or Prasad, the 
Mahajan’s Lai or Das, etc. Among the lower classes there is generally 
one name, a diminutive of that of a higher class, e.g. Uda from Udai 
Singh, Birdha from Birdhi Chand, and the like. In the names of 
places, the most common endings are ; — cda, — mala and — lodli, all 
meaning town, village or habitation ;—gar1i (fort; ; and — sa/r (lake). 


CHAPTER IV. 


Economic. 

* The Foil JF for the moFl pnrl Hpht nntl Ffindy, nod, n*! llin rain 
fiuk? in nod ihu s ool lion- off the mrfnno, ri Ftnnll rniiifnH fuRiccf for 
Uif <'roj»f. In tin* oorth-f.'\*>l round Urip nnti liilcntnpur, and in FOinc 
di*-lrii't« ndjnci'Ot to th«* rajiilal, the foil if liriniT nod the slornoe of 
wntor hfcono'F ppf^ihh*, but, f]«‘:ikin<i i^ononilly, only rnin oroj>s arc 
pro'.vn, ohilo in tin? Taiiot, Kiflianpirh and l?rirr»W!i-l}uiH 
in llu‘ norlh-Wi'.'l and north and in .Shahj’nrh-dhotrirn in tin* 
there is j’rindically no cnluvation whatfoever. Tin* Fyflein of npri- 
cnllnre ip cveiywhett’ nuio, and the iinjdenienlf nrw all of the 
ohi-fa-hit'nifd variety. When tin* r.ains lu'pin. the fandy land is 
ph)«i:hed by c:nneU ami the harder ynil by bnlloc-U>: ; the Fee<i if .^own 
ino:i'ie;i<t anil, after it ha*! fp;oate«i, n few fhowern at lonp intervals 
biinp it to maturity. The jdonehF nri* lipht and merely f cratch the 
FUrfac'*, and, n« the ramele move qtncb.ly. it is po<fih!e for e.^ch 
cult i valor to put a co:i<ideral»le iiie.a under crop. No apricnllurnl 
Ft.atiftics are availtdile. hut in ordinary yenrs a good tlenl of culti- 
vation goes on in the rainy, and it is eftiinated tlmt in favourable 
feriPOUF (which are few and far between) the jiroduce is just about 
fufiioieiiL for the immediate wont*! of the people. 

Nearly ‘iP.OlM.) perfons were returned in 1501 oh dependent on 
pasture and agrieultuie, or about Ihirly-eiphl per cent, of the lotah 
The acltud worluTs iuclnd'-il in thepe groups numbered twenty-six 
percent, of the inah* population of tin* }?tate and three per cent, of 
the female. In addition to Ihepe, about (1.000 jjorsons recorded 
agriculture ns a subsidiary occupation. Non-worlccrs or dependents 
— chiefly women and chihlren — formed Iwonty-lhree per cent, of the 
total ]!opulation and ns much ns sixty per cent, of the population 
supported by ngrieulturnl labour. 

The princij'al kjiarl f or autumn cro])S are h’ljm or .spiked millet 
(Pntvii-'-iv.vt iotrfrr or great millet (Sonjlium i'til~ 

(fart), the creeping jiulses, vtinttf ( Ph>molns umivtjo) KuA moth 
(P. uoniili/vllu.-^J, nmi til or FCsamn f6cy<.UMim indienm). Of 
Iho-se, hujra is the rno.^l iinirortnnt; it js sown n.s early ns possible, 
takes about three months to ripen, and the average yield per acre is 
Gslimntcd at H, cwl. provided the rainfall has been good and timely. 
JoicSr is sown about the same, time, takes a little longer to ripen, 
and yields about 2\ cwt. per acre. The pulses are usually sown later 
and rij)en in some six weeks if the rainfall be suflicient, while til is 
grown sometimes by itself and sometimes mixed with hojra or joivdr 
and ripens in October or November. Tod mentions cotton ns being 
“ produced in the same soil ns biijru," but it is not now cultivated. 
The rabi or spring crops are grown only in those parts where 
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artificial irrigation is possible, and consequently not on a large scale j 
they consist of wheat, gram and, very occasionally, a little barley. 
Under favourable conditions the average yield of an acre sown with 
wheat or gram is said to be nearly six cwt. 

Very little use is made of manure, but the cattle are sometimes 
penned in the fields so that their excreta may not be lost. 

The wealth of the rural population consists almost entirely in 
their herds of camels, cattle, sheep and goats which thrive in spite of 
the arid nature of the country. The camels are looked on more as 
members of the family than dumb animals ; they plough and harrow 
the ground, bring home the harvest, carry wood and water, and are . 
both ridden and driven. Their milk is used as an article of diet and 
as a medicine ; their wool is sold ; and when they die, their skin is 
made into jars for holding glii and oil. The Jaisalmer .camels are 
famed for their easy paces, speed and hardiness, and can go long 
distances without food or water, subsisting for days on a little unre- 
fined sugar and sulphate of alum, which are carried in the saddle- 
bags, The best of the breed are smaller and finer in the head and ' 
neck than the ordinary camel of western JRajputana, and will cover 
from eighty to one hundred miles in a night when emergency 
demands speed. Prices range from Ps. 60 to Ks. SflO. Cattle, goats 
and sheep are extensively bred, and are of a good class j many of the 
bullocks are exported to Sind and G-ujarab. Goats supply the great 
bulk of the animal food of the country, and their milk is in general 
use as an article of diet; sheep, on the other hand, are kept chiefly 
for their wool, but large numbers are exported and, though small, 
fatten well and, when carefully fed, yield excellent mutton. The 
average prices of the various animals are (in British currency) : — 
female buffalo Bs. .^0 ; bullock or cow Bs. 30 ; male bufiald Bs. 10 ; 
and sheep or goat Bs. 3 to Bs. 7, according to age. 

In years of good rainfall there is an abundance of pasturage, the 
Pali jungles in the north and blrs in other parts producing excellent 
grasses; but the diflBculty of water is almost always present, for 
where it exists, it is generally bad. In adverse seasons the cattle are 
tdken away to more favoured places. 

■ Borne eighty years ago, any attempt to water the land for the 
production of spring crops was viewed as a crime and punished 
accordingly, the generally accepted idea being that Providence would 
supply the wants of the country and to supplement the efforts of 
nature was wrong. This superstition, which was probably started by 
the notorious minister, Salim Singh, in order to ruin the Paliwal 
Brahmans who, generations 'before, had spent large sums of money 
on the construction of khavins, -has of course long exploded. Irrigation 
on any large scale is, however, impossible as no perennial streams 
exist, the wells are too deep to be used for this purpose, the 
country is for the most part sandy, and the rainfall is always scanty 
It is only where the soil is harder and the surroundings hilly and 
rocky that irrigation becomes possible from hliwn/fis or shallow ^ 
depressions into which the rain-water flows. In a very few cases 
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the water thus stored is conveyed by ducts to adjacent land, but the 
usual custom is to sow wheat and gram in the beds of these tanks. 

As already observed, the majority of the kliarins were construct- 
ed by the Paliwal Brahmans, and from the time when these people were 
driven out of the State until 1892 they were entirely neglected and 
fell into disrepair. During the last fourteen years, the Darbar has done 
much to restore them and to build new ones, and the total expenditure, 
has been approximately Es. 82,000 ; some of the people have also been 
persuaded, by a promise of the right of cultivation and some reduction 
in the land revenue, to construct several of these useful irrigation 
works at their own cost, and to agree to keep them in good order. 
The result is that there are at the present time more than 500 
hharlns in the State, of which nearly 400 are used for cultivation in 
years of sufficient rainfall ; the principal are Bhuj and llasurdi to the 
south-west of the capital, Daiya to the north-west, and Manchitia 
near Bap in the north-east. The kharins have never been surveyed, 
■but the area of their beds and of land in the vicinity irrigable from 
them has been roughly estimated at about 30,000 acres or fort 3 '-seven 
square miles. The area actually sown with spring crops is, of course, 
much less and depends on the rainfall at each tank. 

Rents in the proper sense of the term do not exist in the khalsa 
villages ; the Darbar deals directly with the cultivators and collects 
its land revenue without the intervention of any middleman. In 
jaglr estates and in those held as charitable grants (sasan), the 
holders take as rent either a share of the produce, varying from one- 
fifth to one-eleventh, or a sum of Rs. 2 (local currency) for as much 
land as can be cultivated with a pair of bullocks. 

Wages appear to have remained almost stationary during the last 
thirty years, and are still often paid partly or wholly in kind, espe- 
cially in the cases of village artisans, agricultural labourers, domestic 
servants, and the horsekeepers or syces employed by the Darhar. At 
the present time the average monthly wages (converted into British 
currency) are: — ordinary labourer Rs. 3 to Rs. 4; syce Rs. 4; 
domestic servant Rs. 5 ; and mason or carpenter about Rs. 10, although 
skilled workmen receive more than this. 

Of prices in olden days not very much is known. Tod, some 
seventy-five years ago, wrote : — “ Bajra, in plentiful seasons, sells at 
one and a half maunds ” (i.e. sixty seers) “ for a rupee ; but this 
does not often occur, aS they calculate five bad seasons for a good 
one.” In 1866 the price of bajra was from 8 to 9 s'eers per rupee, 
and ten years later it was reported to be 27 seers against an average 
for the preceding decade of 1S( seers. Table No. VIII in Vol. III-B 
■gives the average price of certain food grains and .salt since 1884, and 
_ the figures have been taken from the official publication entitled 
Prices and "Wages in India; it should be remembered that the 
period 1891 — 1900 included not only Wo years of famine (1899-1900), 
which have been left out of account, but three years of scarcity. 
Nevertheless food grains seem to be on the whole dearer than they 
were sixteen or twenty years ago, and the railways, though they fla^. ; 
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tho Stfito on every Bide, nre not ftiflicienlly nenr to mnlcrinlly nffect 
pricoR. In the fnniinc of 1899-1900 tho highest (juntntionR were; 
whcftt nnd gram 7 Bdcr«,yo»«tr 7^ peers, and barley and bjjra 8 secra 
per rupee. 

The mineral products of .Tnisalmcr consifit of palt, limestone, sand- 
slono, lumkur and clay. 

Salt of fair quality is found in ficvcrnl localities, but is now 
manufactured only at Kilnod, about twenty miles north-east of the 
capital. This rann or salt-marsh lies at the head of a rocky x-nlley, 
Beparating the stony desert from the sandy nnd waterless one which 
extends northwaril to the Hahawnlpur Slate, nnd has an area of about 
twelve square miles. Urine is found ten feet below the surface, nnd is 
drawn from pits by the weighted pole nnd huelcet-; it is then exjiosed 
to evaporation in pans, and a small-grained white salt is obtained. By 
the agreement of 1879 with the Government of India the out-turn 
is limited to l/),000 mnunds (or about 540 tons) a year, entirely for 
local consumption nnd use, nnd the quantity actually manufactured is 
said to average about 300 tons yearly. 

The limestone of .laisalmcr has for centuries been famous, nnd 
was used for some of the elaborate inlaid work of the ITij Mahal at 
Agra. The quarries nre mostly within a few miles of the capital, 
nnd the stone is very fine, even-grained nnd compact, of a buff or 
light brown colour, nnd admirably adapted for carving. Slabs have 
been transported to Upper Sind nnd jiscd for MusalrnSn tombstones, 
nnd these, although of considerable antiquity, nre generally remarkable 
for the sharpness of the engraving. One variety of limestone was 
formerly employed for lithographic blocks nnd, though not suited for 
fine chalk drawings, could be used, it was said, for nil other purposes 
with tho ordinary materials ; its composition was reported to be 
97‘5 per cent, of calcium carbonate nnd 2'5 per cent, of a yellow 
earth re.sembling bole, nnd it took a fair polish. Another variety 
called Abur or llabur from the village (twenty-eight miles north-we.st 
of the capital) where it is quarried, contains large quantities of an 
iron ore resembling red ochre nnd is used for flooring the most sacred 
parts of temples. 

Sandstone of good quality' is found near .Taisfalmer town and at 
Bhadfisar seventeen miles to the north-west; it is worked chiefly at 
the latter place where it is of a reddish' brown colour and, being \'ery 
hard, is used for making millstones. 

The oliiys consist of fullers’ earth or Multani 'miiti, quarried at 
four places — Mundhan, Mandai, Nedai nnd Bamgarh — in the north, 
used locally ns a hair-wash and exported to some extent for the 
manufacture of the better grades of ijottery ; gei'ii, found in small 
lumps in the south-east, yellow in colour nnd used for dyeing tents 
and clothes ; and scri mitii, also found in the south-east and used as 
a whitewash. • 

The average yearly out-turn of limestone is reported to be about 
1,100 tons; of sandstone 200 tons; and of the ' various clays 400 
tons. 
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The mnnnfactures are UTiimportanfc and consist of coarse cotton 
cloths ; ■ woollen shawls or lots, of fine texture and good quality, and 
blankets ; small bags and druggets of goats’ and camels’ hair ; and 
cups, platters and paper-weights of the limestone of the country. 

In former times the town of Jaisalmer, from its position on the 
direct route between the valley of the Indus on the west and the 
Punjab and United Provinces to the north and east, was a com- 
mercial mart of some importance. Caravans of camels were constant- 
ly passing through the State, carrying the indigo of the Doab, the 
opium of Kotah and Malwa, the famed sugar-candy of Bikaner, and 
iron implements from Jaipur to Shikarpur and lower Sind, and return- 
ing with ivory, dates, cocoanuts, drugs, scented wood and dried fruits. 
Tod writes that the transit-duty levied on these goods at one time 
reached three lakhs of rupees a year, but the bad faith of the minister, 
the predator 3 ' habits of the Bhatis and the general decrease of com- 
merce conspired to almost annihilate this source of income. In the 
famine of 1869, which affected Jaisalmer to a small extent only, no 
less than 235,000 camel-loads, representing over a million maunds of 
grain, passed through from Sind and Bahawalpur to Jodhpur, and a 
large portion of the sum for which this grain was sold (some twenty- 
five lakhs of rupees) was taken back through the State without a 
single rohberj’ or dacoit^’ being committed. Since then, railways 
have been constructed on all sides and the through trade is now in- 
significant, the yearly receipts from transit-duty averaging barely 
Es. 2,500. 

At the present time, the trade is mostly with Sind, the chief 
exports being wool and woollen articles, ghi, camels, cattle, sheep, 
hides, fullers’ earth and a little building stone ; the imports include 
grain, cotton, sugar, opium, tobacco, oil and piece-goods. Export and 
port, as well as transit-duties, are still levied and bring in nearly 
Es. 50,000 a year, import-duties accounting for about two-thirds of 
this sum. For the transport of merchandise, camels are almost 
always used, and the principal trading castes are the Mahajans, and 
to a less extent the Sheikhs and Brahmans. 

No railwa 3 ’S traverse the State, but the North-Western Eailway 
runs at a distance var 3 'ing from thirt 3 ’ to ninet 3 ’ miles from the 
northern and western borders, while at a similar distance from the 
southern and eastern boundaries is the Jodhpur-Biknner Eailway ; 
the station nearest to the capital is Barmer on the line last mentioned 
and distant about ninety-five miles nearly due south. The length 
of metalled roads is 6, and of unmetalled 1 1 9 miles. The former are 
all at or in the vicinity of the capital, while the latter are mere sandy 
tracks leading to Barmer, Pokaran and other places, and sometimes 
marked by mile-stones. These roads and the numerous foot-paths 
found everywhere are passable all the year round, but where there 
are shifting sands, as in the west, the track is not easy to find. An 
Imperial post office was established at the town of Jaisalmer in March 
1888 and still exists, being the only one in the State ; the mails are 
carried by runners to and from Barmer railway station, the journey 
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occupying about twenty-eight hours. In the Bap MUiUmat in the 
north-east, letters are brought once a week to the village' of the 
same name from the adjacent post office at Phalodi in Jodhpur.- The 
DarbSr maintains a small staff of camel sowa/rs, who carry letters, 
etc., twice a month, to various parts of the country, an arrangement 
which sufficiently meets all requirements. The nearest , telegraph 
office is at the railway station of Barmer. 

The State is visited by constant scarcities caused by short rain- 
fall or damage done by locusts ; indeed, hardly a year passes in which 
a failure of crops does not occur in some part of Jaisalmer. Yet 
the people suffer less than one would expect as emigration is an 
annual event, whatever be the nature of the season. Practically the 
only harvest is the Icharif, and as soon as it is gathered, large num- 
bers leave every j-ear to find employment in Sind and Bahawalpuf. 
Further, the inhabitants are, by nature and of necessity, self-reliant, 
as well as indifferent, if not adverse, to assistance from the State 
coffers, and many of them consider it so derogatory to Ife seen earn- 
ing wages on relief works in their own country that they prefer 
migration. The Darbar, though its revenue is small, has, during 
recent years, done a great deal to relieve distress and in the matter 
of repairing and constructing reservoirs for the storage of water, but 
a scanty rainfall means not only no crops or indifferent ones, but also 
difficulty in finding water for man and beast,' as well as grass and 
fodder; and the result is that, on the first approach of scarcity, the 
people leave in larger numbers than usual with their flocks and 
herds. Emigration, consequently, has always been, and must con- 
tinue to be, the main form of relief. 

No detailed accounts are available of the famines or scarcities ' 
prior to 1891-92, but the State is said to have suffered -severely in 
1812-18 and to have been only slightly affected in 1868-69 and in 
1877-78. Deficient rainfall in 1891 caused a more or less general 
failure of the crops and about three times the usual amount of emi- 
gration. Belief works were started but entirely failed to attract 
labour, and had to be completed by contract ; a small sum was spent 
on gratuitous relief. Prices' ruled high, namely, wheat about 8 seers, 
bajra 9 seers, jowar lOJ seers, and grass three maunds per rupee ; 
and more than 18,000 head of cattle are said to have' died, but they 
were probably the least valuable. The direct expenditure on relief 
was small (about Es. 4,000), but, including remissions of land revenue 
and losses from sources other than land, this visitation cost the. State 
about Es. 68,000. 

In 1895 the average rainfall for the whole State was 3’16 inches, 
and in the following year 3’46 inches; the result was a scarcity, not 
, approaching to famine conditions, over -two-thirds of the territory, 
the northern and western districts being worst off. In 1895-96 there 
was rather a deficiency of water and fodder than of grain, while in 
1896-97 the reverse was the case. Belief works and poor-houses 
were started in December 1895 and not closed till July 1897, but the 
largest number on relief of either kind never quite reached 2,000 on 
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any one day. The price oibap'a ranged between 8J and lOi seers, 
and of barley between 6^ and 10 seers per rupee, and one-fourth of 
the population with more than 107,000 head of cattle emigrated. 
The direct expenditure on this occasion was about Bs. 40,000, but 
the land revenue was largely remitted and the losses from other 
sources were considerable. The committee of the Charitable Belief 
Fund at Calcutta allotted Bs. 1 9,000 for distribution in Jaisalmer, but 
it is noticeable that only Rs. 7,500 were spent, almost entirely in 
purchasing cattle. 

The famine of 1899-1900 was the worst of whicli there is any 
record ; certain districts received no rain, and the average for the 
State was less than an inch. This was consequently a trikal or triple 
famine, in which grain, water and fodder were alike scarce. Between 
forty and fifty thousand persons emigrated, and it was estimated that 
the State lost about 148,000 horned cattle and more than 7,400 camels. 
Belief works and poor-honses were open for twelve months, and dur- 
ing this period 410,122 units were relieved, the largest number on 
relief on any one day being 1,764 towards the end of May 1900. 
Practically no land revenne was collected, and the Government of 
India came to the assistance of the Darbar with a loan of half a lakh, 
which sum approximately represents the direct cost of the operations. 
This famine is remarkable for the appearance for the first time in 
history of cholera which, between December 1899 and September 
1900, claimed from three to font thousand victims. 

The scarcity of 1901-02, though not intense, was general, and 1 
the relief measures cost the State Rs. 14,000, to meet which a fur- 
ther loan from the Government of India became necessary. 
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AdMINIBTHATIVI'. 

During the minority of Mahiiruwni Srilivnliim the ndininistrntion 
is being conducted by n Diwiin nnd Council of four inembcrs under 
the gcnernl superintendence of the llcsident, Western Jhljpuinna 
States, The State is divided into sixteen districts or hukO,matf>t in 
encli of wiiich is nn oflicird termed llukim. A reference to Table 
No. VII in Vol. 111-13 will show that the districts vary in size from 
2G2 to 2,200 squnre miles, nnd that each contains on the nvernge only 
about thirty villages nnd 4,140 inhabitants. 

Jaisalmer has no code of laws of its own, nnd the courts are 
guided generally by the enactments of British India, such ns the Civil 
nnd Criminal Procedure Codes and the Indian Penal Code. . 

Tlie lowest courts are those of the T/dArims ; fourteen of them 
have powers in civil suits not exceeding Its. 250 in value and, ns 
magistrates, can punish with imprisonment up to fifteen days nnd 
fine up to Its, 50, while the remaining two (at Bfip and Nokh), ns well 
ns the Kolioul at the capital, try civil suits not exceeding Its. 400 in 
value nnd can pass a sentence of one month’s imprisonment nnd 
Rs. 00 fine. Appeals ngninst the decisions of the above tribunals lie to 
the Sadr Civil or the Sadr Criminal court, ns the case may be. Most 
of the smaller civil suits are referred to a inmchayat of three or more 
members appointed by the parties concerned, the award being final, 
or, if the parlies cannot agree, to a body known ns a mHani ^)a«- 
chdyat nnd nominated by the presiding judge (Hakim or Kohvul), 
but in these cases the award is not final nnd nn appeal is allowed to 
the Sadnr Civil court. 

The court last mentioned tries suits beyond the powers of the 
Hakims nnd Kohvul nnd up to any value, but appeals lie to the 
Diwiin and decrees for sums exceeding Rs. 6,000 are subject to the 
confirmation of the Resident. Here again many of the cases are 
decided by arbitrators chosen by the parties, nnd their award is final. 

The Sadr Criminal court takes up cases beyond the powers of the 
Hakims, etc., and can sentence to imprisonment up to one year nnd 
fine up to Rs. 300 ; if a heavier punishment be deemed necessary', the 
proceedings are submitted to the DltoSn, to whom also appeals lie. 

The Diwdn, besides hearing appeals against the orders of the 
Sad/r Civil and Criminal courts, tries such original cases as are beyond 
the powers of the latter and cun sentence up to two years’ imprison- 
ment and Rs. 500 fine; sentences exceeding these limits and all 
sentences in cases of homicide and dacoity are subject to the 
confirmation of the Resident. 

'I’he court of the Resident is the highest in the State ; besides 
' dealing with such cases as require its confirmation, it can call for the 
proceedings in any case and revise the orders passed. 
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The work of the courts is not heavv. . Durinp the ten j’enrs 
enrtinp 1900, the average annual number of original civil suits decided 
was 268 (of which 250 were dealt with by subordinate courts), while 
the figures for 1903-04, 1904-05 and 1905-06 were 290, 409 and 387 
respectively. Tlie number of criminal cases disposed of was 251 in 
1903-04, 320 in 1904-05, and 532 in 1905-06, ns compared with a 
yearl}’ average of 473 during the decade ending 1900. 

Of the revenue of the State in former times very little is on 
record. Tod wrote that the personal revenue of the chief “ is, or 
rather was, estimated at upwards of four lakhs of rupees,” the chief 
sources being transit-duties which, it is asserted, “ have amounted to 
the almost incredible sum of three lakhs," and land revenue ; while 
a hoarth-tn.v called dhiuln (literally “smoke*’), levied from every 
house, brought in about Ks. 20,000, and an arbitrary impost “ uni- 
ver.«ally known and detested under the name of rlind, the make- 
weight of all their budgets of ways and means ” contributed anything 
between Es. 2,700 and Rs. 80,000. Tiie ye.arl}' revenue of the nobles 
was roughly estimated b\’ Tod at' about two lakhs. 

When the Governor-Genemrs Agent visited .Tnisalmcr in 1865 
to instal the late M ahnrawal, detailed accounts of the income and 
e.xpenditnre of the State for the previous three years wore handed to 
him and, though probably not very reliable, showed the average 
revenue to be about Es. 1,06,000 and the expenditure about 
Rs. 1,22,000 a year. The chief sources of income were customs-duties, 
land revenue, judicial fees, minting operations and a tax on houses ; 
while the main items of expenditure were cost of administration, 
including civil list, Rs, 60,000, and army and police Rs. 45,000. The 
debts exceeded the assets by about a lakh, this sum being due partly 
to merchants and partly to the troops who received half of their pa}' 
monthly and the other half in arrears every third or fourth year. 

Daring the next twenty-five years (1865 — 90), theordinary revenue 
appears to have ranged between one and two lakhs a year and the 
expenditure usually exceeded the income, with the result that when 
Maharawal Bairi .'?al died in 1891 the debts, including .arrears of pay, 
were found to amount to about 3 J lakhs. All these figures are in the local 
currency, the rupee of which was at that time of about the same value 
as the similar British coin. In the sncceeding decade the ordinary 
revenue averaged Rs. 1,57,000 in the local currency, which had greatly 
depreciated in exchange value, but a series of bad or indifferent seasons 
commencing from 1895 has not only reduced the receipts, particularly 
under customs and land revenue, but has necessitated much extra- 
ordinary expenditure, to meet which the Darbar has had to borrow 
money from the Government of India and in the open market. 

At the present time, the ordinary khalsa or fiscal revenue of the 1 
State may be said to be nearly a lakh of rupees (*Imperial) a year, ‘ 
derived chiefly from customs (Rs. 45,000), land revenue (Es. 15,000), 
grazing fees (Rs. 7,000), court-fees and fines (Rs. 6,000) and salt 

* 150 local rupees hare been assumed to be equal to 100 British ; the rate of 
exchange, however, fluctuates almost daily. 
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(Rs. 5,000). Similarly the ordinary expenditure may be put at about 
Rs. 85.000 (^Imperial), the main items being cost of 'administrative 
staff, civil and judicial, Rs. 20,000 ; army and police Rs. 18,000 ; 
privy purse and palace, including cost of tbe Mabaraival’s education, 
Rs. 12,000; stables, including bullocks, camels and elephants, 
Rs. 10,000 ; and allowances to relatives of the chief Rs. 6,000. The 
debts now amount to about Rs. 2,40,000, the Government of India 
being practicUlly the sole creditor, and the realisable assets, including' 
cash balance in the treasury, are estimated at Rs. 53,000. 

The income derived by jaglrda/rs and others from the land which 
they bold on favoured tenures is believed to be about Imperial 
Rs. 50,000 in an ordinary year, thus making the total revenues of the 
State approximately a lakh and a half. 

The local currency is called Akhai Shahi after Rawal Akhai 
Singh, who is said to have established a mint at his capital in 1756 in 
defiance of orders from Delhi, but his successor Mulraj obtained the 
necessary sanction from Shah Alam II. Prior to 1756, Muhammad 
Shahi coins were the circulating medium. The old Akhai Shahi 
rupee weighed 168^75 grains and contained only 4*22 grains, of alloy, 
but the issue gradually deteriorated until the alloy reached as much as 
twelve per cent. Thakur Kesri Singh, who was minister about forty 
years ago, tried to restore the purity, but as he at the same time 
reduced the weight of the coin, his action was distrusted, and be was 
obliged to abandon the attempt. 

The silver coins may be divided into two groups, namely those 
bearing the name of Muhammad Shah and those bearing that of Her 
late Majesty. The latter consisted of the rupee, and eight-anna, 
four-anna and two-anna bits, and were struck in 1860, though riot 
brought into circulation until 1863. The inscriptions on either side 
are in Persian, that on the reverse being to the effect that the coin was 
minted “ in the 22nd year of Her fortunate reign ” — an obvious 
mistake .for the 24th year ; the sp.ecial mint marks are circles of dots, 
thejjaiam (a sacred bird), and 'the chhdta or regal umbrella. The 
rupee weighs about 162-^ grains, and only ten years ago Was worth 
more than fifteen Imperial annas, but it now exchanges for. between 
-ten and eleven annas ; its value fluctuates almost daily and has been 
as low as nine annus. The depreciation of the Akhai Shahi rupee is 
ascribed to imprudent over-coinage in former times, to the closure 
of the Government mints to the unrestricted coinage of silver, and 
to a series of bad years. A failure of the crops means an increased 
demand for the Imperial rupee wherewith to purchase grain in Sind, 
and this increased demand means a' fall in the exchange value of the 
local currency. The Jaisalmer mint has not been worked since 1899, 
and the Akh^ai Shahi rupees are to be converted on the first favour- 
able opportunity; . 

The copper coinage is known as Dodia ; it is said to have been 
first struck in 1660 and there was a further issue about 1836. Each 

•150 local rupees have been assumed to be equal to 100 British ; the rate of 
exchange, however, fluctuates almost daily. 
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coin weighs from eighteen to twenty grains, and forty go to an anno. 
Gold mohxirs and smaller pieces have been minted in small numbers 
since 1860, and are said to be of pure gold. The inscription is the 
same ns on the later silver coins, and the inohxir weighs 167 grains. 

The land revenue system is primitive, having undergone no 
changes for a long period, and neither a survey nor a settlement has 
been made. In a few places the revenue is paid in cash at Rs. 2 
(local currency) for ns much land ns can be cultivated with a pair of 
bullocks, the tas being called haloia from hal (a plough) ; but 
throughout the State payment in kind is most common. Where 
wheat or gram is grown, the Darbiir takes from one-fifth to one-sixth 
of the produce, and of the rain crops from one-fifth to one-eleventh. 
There are four different modes of estimating the Darbar’s share of 
the out-turn. In the first (kankut), the crop is valued when 
standing ; in the second (kori kRnia), when cut but before threshing ; 
in the third (latii ), after the crop has been threshed out ; and in the 
fourth (kangar kunta), from the condition of the bare standing 
stalks. In addition to the portion payable to the State, the cultiva- 
tor has to settle the demands of certain officials and servants, such 
ns the keeper of the koihar or State granary, the chiefs water-carrier, 
and the man told off to watch the crops in the DarbSr’s interests ; 
these demands collectively amount to about one-half of what is taken 
by the State. For example, if the out-turn be one hundred maunds 
and the State’s share one-tenth, then ten mounds would go to the 
Dnrbrir, five to the above officials and eighty-five maunds to the 
cultivator. 

Of the 471 villages in Jaisnlmer, 239 are khsl^a, 109 are held on 
the ja< 7 rr tenure, 99 in bhum, and 24 are sasan or charitable grants. 

In the khdlsa area the Darbar retains all its proprietary rights in 
the land and deals directly with the ri/ots or cultivators ; in tbe rest 
of the territory- it has transferred those rights, temporarily or perma- 
nently, to some individual, subject to certoin conditions. 

The jdflfii'ddrs may be divided into three main groups, namely 
(i) the Rajwis, or near relatives of the chief, who, besides possessing 
one or more villages, receive fixed monthly allowances ; (ii) the 
Raolots or more distant relations of the chief ; and (iii) tbe ordinary 
Tbiikars. All have to servo the Maharawal when called upon and 
present him with a horse on certain occasions such as his installation 
and marriage, and some pay a fee called ncoia on themselves suc- 
ceeding to their estates. The tenure seems to differ from that ordi- 
narily found in Rajputana in that, except in the case of the Rao of 
Bikampur, no annual tribute is paid, and it is not the custom, on the 
death of a jagirdar, to issue a fresh title-deed or pattd in favour of his 
eldest son or heir ; the majority of the jaglrdars may be said to hold 
in perpetuity, though they can of course be dispossessed for contu- 
macy or any grave offence. There are, however, eleven villages which 
are held under title-deed, and ten as a reward for services rendered ; 
the holders pay nothing, are liable for service, and retain their estates 
at the pleasure of the Oarbar. 
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A list of the more important ja</M’dars will be foiin'd in Table 
No. IX in Vol. III-B ; all except the Tbakur of Khuri belong to the 
BbSti clan, which is divided into a number of septs kndw'n .as Bar- 
, sang,, Kbian, Tejmatot, Prithwirajot, Dwarkadasot, Udai Singhot, 
etc. Among the brst two of these subdivisions, the eldest son suc- 
ceeds his ' father, and his brothers, if he has any, are allowed to cul- 
tivaite, free of rent, as much land at they can themselves, or they 
may employ one or two men and- cultivate through them ; among 
the remaining septs the law of gavelkind prevails, and copartners 
in a village are often very numerous, the property of each consisting 
sometimes of one or two fields. 

The bhUmias, or those holding on the bhUm tenure, have to 
render service when called on, receiving remuneration for the same, 
and pay a small cess yearly as well as an additional sum on certain 
special occasions ; provided these payments are punctually made, they 
are left undisturbed in their possessions. 

Lands are granted on the ed^cm tenure in charity or from reli- 
gions motives to Brahmans, Cbarans, Bhats, etc., and enjoy complete 
immunity from all State dues ; they are to all intents and purposes 
grants in perpetuity. In former times, these villages were consider- 
ed as outside the Maharawal's jurisdiction, and if a criminal fied to 
any of them for refuge, he found a sanctuary. 

The miscellaneous revenue is derived from opium, salt arid 
excise, and averages about Es. 11,000 or Rs. 12,000 yearly. 

The poppy is of course not cultivated in Jaisalmer, and all the ' 
opium consumed in the State is imported vid BSrmer (on the 
Jodhpur-Bikaner Railway) where, under an arrangement with the 
Jodhpur Darbar, the import-duty is levied. This duty, formerly 
Rs. 26 per maund, was raised to Rs. 80 in 1882 and to Rs. 100 (Im- 
perial) in 1893 ; and of the sum last mentioned the Jodhpur Darbar 
retains Rs. 5. A good deal of opium used to be imported — for example, 
the receipts during the six months ending February 1 884 exceeded 
Es. '20,000 — but, with bad times, the demand for the drug has decreased 
and the receipts are now about Es. 5,500 yearly. This import-duty 
is the sole source of revenue in connection with opium as no license- 
fees are demanded from the wholesale or retail shops. 

The salt consumed in the State is all manufactured at Kanod ; the 
yearly income derived from the sale of the commodity is about 
Rs. 5,000, and the average annual consumption per head is said to be a 
little more than two seers. 

' The excise revenue is insignificant, consisting of a few hundred 
rupees paid yearly by a contractor who has the sole right of selling 
spirits. The people prefer opium, but those who take liquor are 
quite content with the local variety. 

No .regular Public Works department exists, but an overseer is 
permanently employed and sees to the repairs of roads and buildings, 
the ordinary expenditure being about Rs. 1,500 a year or less. The 
only works' of any note carried out during the last fifteen^ years have 
been several kharvns or tanks for storing water j a comfortable . house 
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outiiide the tov^n-vall, which cost about Bs, 30,000 and is available 
for guests ; the hospital and lunatic asylum (about Bs. 3,200) ; and 
the cenotaph of the late Maharawal (about Bs. 4,000). 

The military force maintained by the State numbers about 220 
of all ranks, namely, 39 sowars, mostly mounted on camels, 168 foot- 
soldiers and 13 gunners, and costs about Bs. 10,000 a year. The men 
are armed with swords and ordinary smooth-bore matchlocks, and are 
neither trained nor drilled ; they are employed as guards and escorts, 
and often perform police duties. Out of twenty-hve pieces of ord- 
nance, seventeen are said to be serviceable. 

The strength of the police force is about 140 men, half of whom 
are mounted on camels, and the yearly cost is about Bs. 8,000. 
The police and the army are hardly distinguishable, as the one fre- 
quently assists the other. Adding the two forces together, we get a 
. total of 360 men, or about one policeman for every forty-five square 
miles of country and for every 204 inhabitants. 

The State possesses a jail at the capital and small lockups at the 
headquarters of the various districts ; the latter are under the super- 
vision of the Hakims, and are intended only for persons who are 
under trial or who have been sentenced to short terms of imprison- 
ment. Up to about twenty years ago, prisoners at the capital were 
confined in insanitary cells in the basement of the fort or in such other 
places as the authorities selected ; the present building, although .not 
originally meant for a prison, has been altered and improved from 
. tinae to time and is now fairly comfortable, well ventilated and well 
kept. It has accommodation for 88 persons (eighty males and eight 
females), and the daily average strength since 1894 (when returns 
were received for the first time) has been about 48. The yearly cost 
of maintenauce varies between Bs. 1,200 and Bs. 2,500 (British) and 
averages about Bs. 1,500 ; there are no jail industries of importance. 
Some farther details will be found in Table No. X in Vol. ni-B, and 
in explanation of the high death-rate in 1900, it may be said that it 
was a year of famine and that eight of the twelve deaths were due to 
cholera. 

At the last census 2,164 persons or 2*95 per cent, of the people 
(namely 5‘38 per cent, of the males and 0*13 per cent, of the females) 
were returned as able to read and write. Thus, in regard to the liter- 
acy of its population, Jaisalmer stood tenth among the twenty States 
and^chiefships of BSjputana. Of the three main religions, the Jains 
are, as usual, first with 21^ per cent, literate, the Hindus follow at a 
considerable interval with 3^ per cent., and the Musalmans are last 
with only 0*27 per cent. The number literate in English was eighteen. 

Up to about 1890, the only schools in the State were of the indi- 
genous type, the teachers being mostly Jatis or Jain priests ; these 
institutions have held their own, and are still much appreciated, 
especially by the trading castes who are generally content with a little 
knowledge of the vernacular and the native system of arithmetic and 
accounts for their sons. In 1890 three schools were opened hy the 
Dnrhar, namely two at the capital (in one of which an attempt was 
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made to teach some English but was not persevered in) and the third 
at Bap ; hut they were never popular, and the nuiuber on the rolls of 
all three institutions in 1901 was only about seventy. Since then, 
although there are still but three schools, consiiJerahle progress has 
been made ; the teaching of English has been resumed at the capital, 
and the staff generally is more efBeient. The number on the rolls at 
the end of October 1906 was 180 as compared with 91 on the 31st 
March 1904 and 183 on the Slst March 1905, and the daily average 
attendance was 4Y in 1903-04, 112 in 1904-05, and 107 during 1905- 
06. The schools are all for boys, and no fees are charged anywhere. 
The expenditure on education, now about Rs. 1,100 a year, is met from 
a small tax on bc0ra,jowdr and gM brought into Jaisalmer town. ■ 

The State maintains a hospital at the capital, and it was opened 
in April 1892 ; for three years there was' no accon^modation for indoor 
patients but six beds were provided in 1895-96. In Table No. HTT 
in Vol. III-B will be found a full account of the work done ; about 
4,700 cases (thirty-seven being those of in-patients) are treated year- 
ly, and some 250 operations are peifr>rmed. The daily average number 
of in-patients attending is three, and of out-patieuts sixty-one, while 
the cost of maintaining the institution is about Us. 2,300 yearly. 

Formerly insane persons were lodged in the jail, but a comfort- 
able lunatic asylum was built just outside in 1898-99, It is, however, 
very little used as insanity is rare. 

Vaccination was started for the first time in I)ecember 1890, and 
has been carried on with considerable success ever since (see Table 
No. Xni in Vol. III-B), though a falling off is noticeable during the 
last three seasons. The children of the capital and some adjacent 
villages are now well protected, but it is not easy to reach the semi- 
nomadic population of the outlying districts. The total number of 
persons successfully vaccinated was 160 in 1890-91^3,124: in 1894-95, 
2,105 in 1900-01 and 818 in 1905-06, or about 1'4, 27, 18*2, and 11 
per 1,000 of the population respectively. The average cost of each 
successful case has varied between fourteen pies in 1894-^5 and ten 
annas in 1905-06. 

The system of selling pice packets of quinine has been in force 
for some time, but the sales are very small, and in igo5-06 only seven 
packets of 7-grain doses each were disposed of. 

The State was surveyed by the Great Trigonometrical Survey of 
India between 1873 and 1880, and is included in what are known ns 
the Jodhpur and the Eastern Sind Meridional Series. The territory 
was also topographically surveyed by the Survey' of India between 
1881 and 1883, and the area, as calculated in the Surveyor-General’s 
nfficn bv ulanimeter from the standard sheets, is 16,062 square miles. 
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.Taisai.mer Town. 

The lovrn of .Tnisnlmer, Ihe capilfil of the Slnle of the same name, 
is situ.'vlcd in 2G*’ 55' north find 70' 55' cast, nbont ninctj’-five miles 
north of Urirmer station on ttie .lotlhpnr-Biknner Railway, and 
approximately 1,200 miles notth*\vest of Calcutta and 600 north of 
Rombay. It was founded in 1156 by Rawal Jaisal, whence its name 
— the mn'u- or hilNfort made by Jaisal. 

The population at each census was 10,065 in 1SS2, 10,509 in 
JS91, and 7,137 in 2001 ; the decrease of thirtj'-lwo per cent, since 
1691 wasduechiefly to a severe oulhreak of cholera which, between the 
20th June and the 16lh Jul 3 * 1900, carried off 2, 151 persons. In 1901 
Hindus numbered 5,371, or more than seventy-five per cent, of the 
total ; i»lusalrar«ns 1,319 or nearly nineteen per cent. ; and Jains 232. 

The town stands at the southern end of a low range of hills, and 
is surrounded by a stone wall about three miles in circuit, ten to 
fifteen feet high, five to seven feet thick, and strengthened by bastions 
and comer towers. Within this wall, on an isolated hill to the south, 
ifi the fort whicli is about 250 feet nl>ovo the surrounding country and 
500 yards long by 250 wide at its ^calcft diameter. 

The two main entrances to the town, the Amar.eUgnr gale on the 
west and the Gbarsisar gate on the oast, are connected by a metalled 
and paved road which is the principal thoroughfare ; it is fairly wide 
in most parts, and near ihe custom-house opens out and Is nsed ns a 
market-place. The other streets arc chicfiy narrow and dusty alleys — 
narrowest where some of the finest houses stand, ns the well-to-do were 
able to encroach on them when rebuilding or improving their resi- 
dences. A large portion of the space within the walls is unoccupied, 
but the ruins lying about prove that the place must have been far more 
populous in former times. Water is obtained chiefly from the Gbarsisar 
tank, 300 yards south-oast of the gate of the same name and said to 
have been constructed by Ruwnl Gbnrsi nearly six hundred years ago, 
and also from wells, the best of which is behind the jail. There are 
several other tanks, but they rarely hold water after the rains have 
ceased, and then only in small quantities. 

The hill on which the fort stands is entirely covered by buildings 
and defences, and the base is surrounded by a buttress wall of solid 
blocks of stone about fifteen feet high, above which the hill projects and 
supports the ramparts. The bastions arc in the form of half towers, 
surmounted by high turrets and joined by short thick walls j these again 
support battlements which form a complete chain of defence about thirty 
feet above the hill. The view from the ramparts is not attractive ; the 
foreground presents a succession of sterile, rock-bound ridges, barely 
clad with stunted bushes, while, on the horizon, low undulations mark 
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tho cointnoncnniGnl of tlie ftidinn dpsort. Tlie fort is nppronchcd from 
the town by four gnlos, cnllod roiippoUvely the Altlmi Pol, Gnno.'sh Pol, 
Buta Pol and flnwn Pol. Tho MnhnrRwnl's polncoj the lop of which is 
957 feet above tho sea, snrmountR the main entrance, and is an 
imposing pile crowned by a huge umbrella of metal mounted on a 
stone shaft, a solid emblem of dignity of w’bich the Bhiili chiefs are 
justly proud ; but the interior is ill>nrrnngcd and space is frittered 
away in numberless small apartment!). The water-supply is derived 
from live wells, varying in depth from 23G to 300 feet ; the best well, 
known ns Jnisnlu, never fails and tbo water is c.vce]Ient. Within tho 
fort are four Vnishnavn and eight Jain temples. Of tho former, one 
is said to have been bnilt in tho twelfth century by Eftwal Jaiiial and 
is called Ad-Nilraynn’s or Tikamji’s temple, while another, ascribed to 
Briwnl Lnkhan, is remarkable ns possc-ssing gold and silver plated 
shutters. The Jain temples, especially that dedicated to Pfirnsniith, 
are very line, the carving in them being exquisite.; tradition says that 
one or two of them are 1,400 years old, but this is extremely improb' 

. able ns the town and fort were only fonnded 750 years ago, and it is 
believed that the oldest, that to PurnsnStb, was built about 1332 by 
one Jni Singh Cholasilh. 

The citadel, town-wall and all the principal bouses, . being built 
of the yellow limestone of which the hill itself is composed, have at a 
distance a sombre appearance from tho want of a vnriety.of colours to 
relieve tho eye; and, indeed, it is hard to say at tho first view which 
is the native rock and which are the artificial buildings, for the former' 
is fiat-topped and the latter are flat-roofed. But on closer inspection, 
it will be seen that an immense deal of labour has been expended on 
the architectural decorations of most of the houses, the fronts of 
which are ornamented with richly carved balconies and lattices. One 
of the finest buildings is the house of the notorious ZJtimr!, Srdim 
Singh, who devastated the country about a hundred years ago^ with his 
extortions and cruelty ; it is six storejrs in height, and contains much 
ornamentation, especially on the top storey. _ ^ 

The town possesses a post office, a jail w'hich has accommodation 
for eighty-eight prisoners, a small lunatic asylum, a couple of schools 
in one of which English is taught, and a hospital with beds for six 
in-patients. 
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Jodhpur State or Marwar. 




Jodhpur State. 


CHAPTEE I. 


Physical Aspects. 

Jodhpur is by far the largest State in Eajputana, having an area 
of 34,963 square miles or more than one-fourth of that of the entire 
Province. It lies between the parallels of 24® 37' and 27° 42' north 
latitude, and 70° o' and 75° 22' east longitnde. Its greatest length from 
north-east to south-west is about 320 miles, and its greatest h breadth 
170 miles. 

It is bounded on the north by Bikaner ; on the north-west by 
Jaisalmer; on the west by the Thar and Parkar District of Sind ; on 
the 'south-west by the Kann of Cuteh ; on the south by Palanpur and 
Sirohi j on the south-east by Udaipur ; on the east by Ajmer-Merwara 
and Kishangarh ; and on the north-east by* Jaipur. 

The State is sometimes called Jodhpur after its capital, which was 
founded by and named after Hao Jodha in 1459, and sometimes M5r- 
’ war. The latter word is a corruption of Maru-wa/r, classically i/oru- 
sthala or Marusthdn, rneaniog the region of death, and hence ap- 
plied to a desert ; another form of it was Marudesa, whence the unin- 
telligible Ilardes of the early Muhammadan writers. In former 
. times, Ivlarwar included about half of Eajputana, and Abul Fazl thus 
uescribed it in 1582 

“ Marwar is in length one hundred, and in breadth sixty kos. 
The sarkdrs of Ajmer, Jodhpur, Sirohi, Nagaur and Bikaner are 
dependent on it. The Eathor tribe have - inhabited this division for 
ages past. Here are many forts of which the following are the most 
famous, namely Ajmer, Jodhpur, Bikaner, Jaisalmer, Umarkot and 
Jainagar.” In Tod’s Annals and Antiquities of Edja^thdn it is said 
that “ its ancient and appropriate application comprehended the entire 
■.desert from the Sutlej to the ocean.” 

The country, as the name Marwar implies, is sterile, sandy and 
inhospitable, but improves gradually from a mere desert in the far 
west and north to comparatively fertile and habitable lands in the 
north-east, east, and south-east in the neighbourhood of the 
Aravalli hills. The “ great desert,” forming the whole of the Jodhpur- 
Sind frontier, extends from the edge of the Rann of Cutch beyond the 
Luni river northward, and between it and what has been called-the 
“ little desert ” on the east is a zone of less absolutely barren country, 
consisting of rocky land • cut up by limestone ridges, which to 
some degree protect it- from the desert sands. The general aspect is 
that of a dreary waste covered with sand-hills, shaped generally in 
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long straight ridges, which seldom meet but run in parallel lines, ' 
separated by short and fairly regular intervals, resembling the ripple 
Tnarks on a sea-shore upon a magnified scale. Some of these ridges 
may be two miles long, and vary from 60 to 400 feet in height ; their 
sides are scoured by water, and at a distance they look like substantial 
low hills. Their summits are blown into wave-like curves by the action 
of the periodical westerly winds } they are sparsely clothed with stunted 
shrubs and tufts of coarse grass in the dry season, and the light tains 
cover them with vegetation. The desolation becomes more absolute 
and marked as one proceeds westwards, and of the northern and north- 
western portion, known as the that, it has been said that there are 
“ more spears than spear-grass heads,” and “ blades of steel grow 
better than blades of corn.” Villages are few and far between, cultiva- 
tion is everywhere poor and precarious, and water is exceedingly, 
scarce, often 200 to 300 feet below the surface and generally brackish, 
A well measured by an officer of the Great Trigonometrical Survey of 
India at the village of Bhakri (in the Phalodi district) in 1874 was 
found to be 450 feet in depth and 5 feet 4 inches in diameter. 

Scattered over tbe State are numerous isolated hills varying in 
height from 1,000 to 2,000 feet above the sea, and several smal 
ranges, offshoots of the Aravallis, are to be found in the south, notabl} 
the Sunda>hllls (Jaswantpura) where a height of .3,252 feet is attained 
the Chappan-kS-pahSr near Siwana (3,199 feet), and the Koja hills 
at Jalor (2,408 feet). 

The Aravalli hills, already described to some extent in Volumes 
I-A aud II-A of this series, mark the entire eastern boundary from 
near the Sambbar lake in -the north-east to the Sirohi and 
Udaipur borders in the south-east. The highest peak within 
Jodhpur limits is 3,607 feet above sea-level, and is situatec 
about thirteen miles east of Nanfi station on the Bajputana i 
Malwa Railway. These hills, which have been identified ns th ' 
apocopi monies, cleorum poena appellati of Ptolemy and th 
Taripatra of the Vishnu Purcma, are fairly well wooded, espeoinlb 
on the Jodhpur or western side where the slope is more abrup 
and the rainfall is usually heavier than on tbe east. The principa 
passes leading down into Marwar are those at Barr and Dewoir it 
Merwarn, and the Paglia Nal above Desuri a little further to the' 
south-west; the first of these is metalled throughout and form’’ 
part of the Agra-Ahmadabad road, Balebwthi tale tuihi, meanin'_; 

” the rainfall of the Aravallis benefits tbe plains below ” is a not un- 
common saying in Marwar, and indeed these hills form one of the 
watersheds of 'India, and supply some of the most distant sources of 
the Gangetic drainage, while the rain which falls on the western 
slopes finds its way by the Luni into the Ranu of Cutch. 

Rivers play a very subordinate part in moulding the surface 
features of the country. The only important river is the Luni ; it 
has several tributaries, the chief being the Lilri, the Raipur Luni, the 
Guhiya, the Bandi, the Sukri and the Jawai on the left bank, and the 
Jojri on the right, but none of them is perennial. 
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The Tiuni or salt river, the Lonavdri or Lavanavdri of Saiiskrit Lfini. 
writers, rises in the hills south-west of Ajmer city in 20® 25' N. and 
74® .34' E., and is first known ns the Sagnrmati. After passing Govind- 
gnrh in the Ajmer District, it is joined by the Sfirsuti (Snrnswnii) 
which has its source in the sacred lake of Pushkar, and from this 
point it- is called the Luni ; it at once enters Jodhpur territory and, 
after a course of about 200 miles genernllj' west by south-west, is 
finally lost in the marshy ground at the head of the Eann of Cutch 
(24° 40' N. and 71’ 15' E.). It receives the drainage brought by the 
mountain torrents down the western slopes of the Aravalli hills be- 
tween Ajmer and Abu, and is a veritable bleissing to the southern dis- 
tricts of.Todbpur. It is for the most part merely a rainj' weather 
river, and in the hot months melons and the singhdm nnh (Trapa . 
bispinosaj are grown in considerable quantities in its dry bed. The 
banks range from five to twenty feet in height, and are in parts 
covered with bushes of jhao (Tamarix dioica)- In heavy floods, 
which, however, are rare, the river overflows its banks in the districts 
of Mallani and Sanohor ; the local name of the overflow is rcl, and 
on the soil thus saturated fine crops of wheat and barley' are grown. 

The. Luni is, however, most capricious and erratic; on one bank it 
j may be a blessing, on the other a curse. As far ns Balotra the water 
i is generally sweet, but lower down it becomes more and more saline 
[ in character till, on the edge of the Rann of Cutch, the three branches 
' of the river are described as reservoirs of concentrated brine. Drink- 
ing water is obtained from November to June from wells sunk on the 
banks to a few feet below the level of the bed, and from these wells 
considerable tracts are irrigated. This has given rise to the local 
proverb that half the produce of the country, so far as cereals are con- 
I cerned, is the gift of the Luni. 

j By means of a dam thrown across the river near the toam of 
I Biliira, one of the largest artificial lakes in India has been formed. 

: It is called Jaswant Sugar after the late chief of Jodhpur, and can, 
when full, irrigate more than 20,000 acres. Its catchment area is 
1,300 square miles ; surface area (when full) eleven square miles ; 
capacity 3,800 million cubic feet ; greatest depth forty feet ; and 
length of canals and distributaries forty miles. The total e.vpenditure 
to the end of September 190G was rather more than nine lakhs ; the 
■) yearly revenue since the work was completed in 189o-9G has averaged 
about Rs. 24,000, and the annual cost of maintenance, apart from 
capital expenditure, Es. 2,500. 

The first important tributary of the Luni appears to be the Lilri; Lilri. 
it rises in the Aravallis west of Beawar, and flows north by north- 
west till it reaches the small town of Riis, when the hills turn it to 
the south-west, but, after receiving the Sukri on its left bank, it 
resumes its north-westerly course and, passing Nimilj, falls into the 
Luni near the village of Nimbol. 

The Raipur Luni has its source in the Merwara hills and flows Saipuc 
north by north-west to the village of Raipur, after which it is named ; Luni. 
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here it ia crossed by the HSjputSna-Maiwa Bailway, and it then 
continues north-west past BilSra. 

The Jojri is the only stream of any size that joins the Luni from 
the north. It rises in the Merta district and flows south-west for 
about fifty miles past the town of PipSr. 

The G-uhiya or Guhiya Bala has' its source in the low range of 
hills south of Bilara and, after flowing south-west for nearly twenty 
miles, is joined by the Sukri or Sukli. A little lower down at Bbolera 
it ha.s been dammed to form a reservoir called SardSr Samand, after 
the present Maharaja ; it continues in a generally westerly direction 
and, after receiving the Phumph§ria and Bandi on its left bank and 
the Eeria on its right, it unites with the Luni at Dunara. Bear 
Eohat station it is crossed by the Jodhpur-Bikaner Eailway, and it 
former times used to interfere considerably with the traffic, occasion- 
ally detaining the trains for a whole day. The SardSr Samand men- 
tioned above is fornred by three earthen dams which have a tota; 
length of 27,252 feet and a mazimum height of S14 feet. The tani 
is capable of irrigating about 18,000 acres, but the area irrigated 
yearly since its completion in 1902 has, owing to deficient rainfall, 
averaged only about 3,000 acres. The catchment area is 800 square 
miles ; surface area (when full) thirteen square miles ; capacity 3,500 
million cubic feet ; greatest depth 26^ feet ; and length of canals and 
distributaries thirty miles. The total outlay on this work to the end 
of September 1906, including four lakhs spent during the famine, 
was nearly eight lakhs, while the yearly revenue and cost of main- 
tenance have averaged Rs. 12,000 and Bs, 1,700 respectively. 

The Bandi, already mentioned as an affluent of the Guhiya, rises 
to the south of Sojat and flows west past the important town of P2li, 
where its waters are used for dyeing purposes j it has a total length of 
about fifty miles. A large irrigation tank is now under construction 
three miles south of Pali, and is expected to cost about three lakhs ; 
its estimated capacity is 1,360 million cubic feet, aud the maximum 
depth will be twenty-three feet. 

The Sukri, a very common name for a river in these parts, comes 
from the Aravalli hills south of Desuri, and flows north-west past that 
town and Chanod, eventually joining the Lflni just above Samdari. 
It is crossed by tbh Kajputana-MSlwa Railway at Eani, and near the 
village! of Bankli it is dammed so as to form a reservoir called the 
Edward Samand after His Majesty. The catchment area is 450 
square miles ; surface area (when full) six square miles ; capacity ' 
970 million cubic feet; greatest depth twenty-two feet ; and the 
present length of canals and distributaries is miles. The 
work was completed in 1906 at a cost of about 3| lakhs, including 
rather more than two lakhs of famine expenditure ; it is capable of 
irrigating 6,000 acres, and is expected to bring in a yearly revenue 
of approximately Rs. 5,000. 

The last but not,the least important tributary of the Luni is the 
Jawai. Rising in the south-eastern corner of the State, it first flows 
north close to Nana and Beta, and next north-west along the Jodh- 
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pur*Sirobi border past Erinpura cantonment ; after leaving Ahor on 
its right and Jalor on its left, it bends to the west and eventually 
finds its way into the Luni n little above Gurhn. It receives many 
feeders, including two bearing the name of Sukri, and, when in Hood, 
is of considerable breadth, particularly at Erinpura where it is some- 
times impassable. It is proposed to dam this river near Erinpura 
Road station and form. a reservoir capable of storing some 6,000 
million cubic feet of water. 

The natural lakes are all saline, the principal being at Samhlmr, 

Dulwana and Pachbhadra; they arc described in Chapter XXII 
below. Small depressions of the same kind exist at Kuchravan, 

Phalodi, Pokaran and other places. There are also a {vw jhils or 
marshes, notably one near RhalUi in the Siinchor district in the 
south-west, which covers an area of forty or fifty square miles in the 
rainy season, and the bed of which, when dry, yields good crops of 
whe.at and gram. Of .artificial tanks, three of the largest have been 
mentioned, namely the .lasw.ant tjagar, the S^ardur Samnnd, and the 
Edward S.amand ; other useful ones are Biilsnmand, Kailfiua and 
ChopTsni near the c.ipital, and those at Chopra and Kharda. 

Tiie oKifSi rocks found in the State are schists belonging to the Geology. 
AriivalU system ; calcareous bands are of common occurrence among 
them, and, where tliese are in contact with veins of intrusive granite, 
they have been .altered into a pure white crystalline marble which 
^as been estensively quarried at Jlakruua and in smaller quantities 
. at Sarnngwn, 

•' Resting unconformably upon the schists is a great series of an- 
cient suhaerial rhyolites with subordinate bands of conglomerate, 
blamed after the ^lallani district in which they were first discovered ; 

^hey cover a large area in the west, and extend to the capital. The 
^^ubacrial character of the lavas is proved by the inclusion between 
the flows of bands of rolled pebbles of the lavas themselves and other 
crystalline rocks derived from the Ariivalli range. The rhyolites are 
1 pierced by dykes and bosses of granite of two varieties, one contain- 
r 'ing hornblende but no mica (Siwitna granite) and the other both 
i 'Hornblende and mica (.Talor granite). Roth these granites form 
. ■ Considerable mountain mns-es, the former the 5?aora range south of 
! Siwana rising to over S.OUO feet above sea-level, and the latter the 
Roja hills west of Jitlor. The rhyolite.s are also traversed by nume- 
TOUR dykes of ii.asic igneous rock, having the composition of olivine, 
dolerite or diabase. An intrusive rock of a very different kind occurs 
to the east of Barmer, and contains oegirine, augite, sanidine and 
Eodalitc. 

Near Jodhpur sandstones of the upper division of the Vindhyan 
system are found resting upon the Dlnllani lava-flows, generally with 
a conglomerate at the base; the sandstones are largely used for 
building purposes. .Some curious markings have been found at cer- 
tain horizons in these stones near the village of Osian, thirty miles 
north of Jodhpur, which may be of organic origin, but no indubitable 
fossils have ever been discovered in them. 


ns.>i}!!nno(i (l\nt» jiroli'cUim from c.vmc!^ nti'i^gonls’. In l!»* ir.or,' 
fftyourotHtnclt, Um' in<)<t iiniiattnnt "IttnlH-r tr> fl i» lh> 

bithilflf Ac,tria awihif.t), \\n‘' |t*:vvi-- mu! j'o !# of v,!»V!i ntu th*'.! n 
fotlrlor in Uh‘ liol wuatht'ri whiU'tUu ImU i-* n vnlunM*? thnniu-:* 
dyeing ngenl, nnd l!ie gnw is oxjmlod in fonsidfrahie tjnnnlilie j 
Among oilier Ivoes inny lui nienlioiieJ tin* m'lA'/d 
psU-fiiu'd for its limlicr nnd the flowers frotn whieh country liquor if 
di^tilU‘d ; the tlhdf: or ; the rlhtto fvbiw 

■jii u’UOit), the w'diiu of which is hrgely Used for ngriculturnl 
implements; lliei/r/ui' f/'jci*.s- n conmion specie.-' of wil-^ 
tig imtl nltnictive lobenr.s ; the Jii/jiuh fA'cy'iu’tt J'tmfi'i'o!!'.'.}, ntYtinJr 
ing e.xeeilent shnde ; the hn-ilijin Utrin'), n tine tr*-| 

when il.s large palmate Ic.ave.s come out riftertlu* rains ; the 
(Jio^iU'dlia fhuri/rivjt which prmluee.s nseeiited gum nnd is vaUiahl!' 
lor its Umber; the. or cotton-tree (Jioudxi.': muhtfuiefcinn^; 

the s/ W.s (Alh'hzia Ld heh), the heart- wood of which is hard nnd 
Wftck, and i.s n.sed for orniuneiitnl carving; nnd the ITmrtt (Dio'-j^u- 
ros which prodnee.* ebony. The jnpul ^i-Tcits i-ffe/io 

n snered tree, i.s found in nlmo.st every village, nnd t lie hti c f bciuja- 
IcHsift) and tamarind are fairly common Ihroughonl the plains. 

Tho princijml fruit tree.s are the mwr or pomegranate (Ptinira 
gravaliim), the Jodhpur variety of which i.s celebrated for its delicate 
llavour, ami the 'iilmbn or lime tree; while the mo.-t important shrub 
is amvul ( Cassia atiriculala ), which covers cslen.sivc Iratts in Godwiir 
in thesoutlweast and gives ."belter to ."mall game, its bark being 
largely' used in tanning. 
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TurnittR now to (ho ilosrrt, (he clu’ef (rern nre (wo .epocies of (ho 
?.•*" {"Jci'r i/p.'.ifN nntl vniDiiuf^ritrJ, which fioHri«h oven in 

yc-ir.-: o( ‘>.','inty rainfall, nn<l ftJrni?li the mnin fo>hlor ntnl fruit Fupply 
of Ihi-t part, of the country. The I:li'}r=i not h\»< iniporlani, n*! il*» 
l»avc« and phool< proviilo iho inhahit.ant« with vogotnhlos (hosidc^? 
h-'inj: onten hy canndc, goats' nnd rattle), i{< po-.ls nre consumed ns 
f: nit--, its wood is n<''d tor roof®, enrts and n);r5cnltnrnl implement? 
or n>! fuel, nnd it-j frc.di hnrh 5*. in year? of famine, stripped off and 
prnnnd with prain to pivo tlm mcapre meal a more Fnh.'tnntinl hnlh. 
Till* «;(• Or <?.vni pivv-rr.T^ is the florrerinp fhruh of the 
dc?ert ; it jf in hloom for many month* of the year, nnrl it* leaves 
nre nivravf preen in the hottest weather: the rotton-Iil:e snh'tance 
which furraunds its reed* is «*ed for Ftnfnnp pillows nnd <}ttilt«, its 
wood for roof* nnd cattle enclo-nres or a* fuel, nnd the ncrid jniee 
of is? preen shoo!* a« a medicine. Another «#efnl fhrtih is the /.vmV 
1 ,'U nptvf/'?/ which provides n valnat>!e fodder for camels nnd 
po-i**, .and n ditralde timl'cr to the p-'a^ant ; its Crimean flowers lipht 
r’jj the sandy *.ra''te in M-archnnd .April, and it* frnit i« eaten. .-Vnionp 
othe- shmls* may h* rijenlions- 1 y.lnj (CtiHyi-.nnun p-i.h,v/o}!oi7e<,y, on 
which camel* have to snh«!'t lor the jjrcater part of the yc.ar, and 
{wo cnet-ace.ani' lo'drinp ejiurpe* rallc t (Kor ( I'ayhorhin Itu^iJy iun nnd 
p^rWMht } nhid) form cfflcicnl hedpe*row>‘, 

j Ofpras-e- the f.dl.winp are common in the fertile Ir.act nnd nre 
mor,' or ie«;» po)dn* folder:— h.sj*u /iofepen*-*) ; rhh'nl-T 

jc i'tTtimJ; tUi/'mutr, 

v.|,-?.r.,!,r/r/; jc f ,1 fov'-'litu* ; and ,< nn/'J/<r (Jlfi-'m. 

c which can. »t is r-.id, be staekefl for n doren years 

.vjttiont fear of deh-rjoratjon. J) ih ax hv '\<t (f:.- t^rn^fis r»/;is)sn)*- 
ai-'V') is mov'lly u--ed in the performance of relipiow" rit*-* nnd is fit 
■,o serve n« fodder only when other pr.va r ratce ; f /sTfio nsHm 

hf.rjcn) is one of the be«t fo lfh-r pra*‘(-s, and can be used for rope.*, 
:a%> and mattinp in the same w.ay asoi «s»J' f-i n.xfuhr (h‘jw>'a} or 
. (S ciVi'Uv), nnoilicr hard pr.a** Kftnn {.■Jivlrnpajou 

I lln* roots of which nre «!'ed for makinp (‘ittjt, fans and 

i ''cent, nnd <h'ih!t or flob fC'yno /.ojj dartylon), n very fine prass which 
' vill keep for year?, arc of rnr<* occurrence. 

. ^ The tlesert praises consist of W/oioiOji, which has niready been 
./nentioned nnd is considered the best ; hharni (Vnichrii/iattlKirlint^), 
particularly nlnjiidant in years of scarcity when the ponr4‘r peojde 
ptib-'isl on it ; the i-eed of this pruss is nboul the sire of a pin’s head 
Sind is enclosed in a prickly hnsk which causes a preat deal of dis- 
comfort to holh man and he.asl, a* it sticks in llie clothes of the 
former nnd the hair of the latter, nnd is very fUflicnlt to remove. 
Other prnsse.s found in the western half of the .‘^Inte are mnrfftxt 
(ChlorxM ltnThuruhunia)i mrthrti ( Jxinroir.r A';iiipfioM)\ vxoihca 
(Modicn (nh':rii'-it ) ; (KUu^i'iu jlny'UiU'rtt) ; ahVJxi (Pxwictnu 
fruiMnlacj'.v.m ) ; nnd bil^aria, which is the jjoore.st of them all 

On the hipher slopes of tlio Artivnllis nre some tree.? and plants 
which could not exist in the dry hot plains, such ns an orchid, ani- 

n 
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h&rtari (Aerides afftne) ] a stinging nettle, (Oirardinia 7ie- 
ierophyllaj i the charr (Pongatnia glabra) i n wild rose; the 
Icaranda (Garissa carandas), etc., besides ti few ferns nnd mosses. 

The fnuna is rather varied, l^ions are now extinct, the last 
four having been shot near Jaswantpura about 1872, and the wild 
ass (Equxis onager) is seldom, if ever, seen ; but tigers, black 
bears and scLmhax' ( Gcrviia unicolor) are still to bo found in the Ara- 
vallis and the Jaswantpura and Jlilor hills, though in yearly decreas- 
ing numbers. Wild pig are fairly numerous in the same localities, 
but are scarcer than they used to be in the low hills adjacent 
to the capital. Wolves are common in the west, where they hunt 
in packs nnd are much dreaded by the people, and wild dogs are oc- 
casionally met with in the forests. Panthers and hj'senas are generally 
plentiful in the neighbourhood of hills and ravines, while nilgai 
(Boselaphxis iragocamclus) are found in several of the northern and 
eastern districts. Ravine deer abound in the plains, as also do black 
buck, save in the actual desert, but the chltal (Cervns axis) is onR 
seen on the slopes of the Aruvallis in the south-east. In addition p 
the usual small game, such as hare and several varieties of partridge 
and quail, jungle-fowl and spur-fowl are to be found on the Arav^ 
lis and some of the higher hills, and there are four species o] 
sandgrouse (including the imperial) nnd two of bustard, namelj 
the great Indian (Eupodoiia Edwardsi) nnd the liovhara (Otis 
Macqueeni.) Both kinds of florican (Sypheotides aurita and hengcT 
lensia) are seen in the grass-lands during the rains, but disappeai! 
immediately after. Throughout the cold weather, in seasons oi 
ample rainfall, when the tanks and marshes become well repleni8bed| 
duck and teal are found in abundance, and geese, snipe, bittern; 
rails, plovers, and godwits are common. 

Of hsh there is no great variety, but the following are obtainable 
from some of the rivers and tanks : — Icmchi or fresh water shark 
(Bagariua yarrelii) ; aanwal or murral (Ophiocephalus niaruliua ) ; 
gvn (Bariliua modeatus ) ; derai (B. barila ) ; x'olifi (Laheo rohita ) ; 
ehihvd ; and natd/ra, a species of mullet ( Mugil corsula). 

The climate is dry, even in the monsoon period, and charac- 
terised by extreme variations of temperature during the cold season 
(16th' November to about 15th March), when the mean daily^ range 
sometimes as much as 30° and malarial and other fevers prevail. Thd 
hot months are fairly healthy, but the heat is intense and trying ; 
scorching winds prevail with great violence in April, May and June; 
and sand-storms are of frequent occurrence. The climate is often 
pleasant towards the end of July and in August and September, but 
a second hot w'eather is not uncommon in October and the first half 
of November. 

An observatory was opened at Jodhpur city on the 10th October 
1896, and the average daily mean temperature for the nine years end- 
ing 1905 has been 80'9° (varying from 62-7° in January to 94*2® in 
May). The mean daily range is about 25° (16-6° in August and 
30’5° in November); the mean maximum 93'4° (76° -in January and 
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107-3° in May); and the mean minimum 68-S° (49-4° in January 
and 82-2° in June). The highest temperature recorded since the 
observatory was established has been 120-9° on the 10th June 1897, 
and the lowest 27-9° on the 29th January 1905. 

Observatories are maintained by the Government of India at 
Paohbhadra and Sambhar, and statistics are available for twenty-seven 
and twe'nty-six years respectively. The average daily mean tempera- 
ture at the former place is 80° and the mean daily range 29-9°; the 
similar figures for Sambhar are 76-9° and 24-8°. The highest and 
lowest temperatures recorded at these observatories during recent 
years have been : — Pachbhadra, 123‘6° on the 25th May 1886 and 
24*2° on the 31st January 1905; Sambhar, 117° in 1897 (date not 
known) and 25° on the 31st January and 1st February 1905. Some 
further details regarding-temperature will be found in Tables Nos. XIV 
ft-and XV in Volume III-B. 

cttll The country is situated outside the regular course of both the Baiufall. 
’aWth-west and north-east monsoons, and the rainfall is consequently 
sit hanty and irregular. Moreover, even in ordinary years, it varies 
sc'.uihsiderably in different districts and is so erratic and fitful that 
covwe<5 a common saj-ing among the village folk that ‘‘sometimes 
itbi /ly- me horn of the cow lies within the rainy zone and the other 
ore'ithout.” The rains in their advent into Marwar first come into 
^b&ontact \ath the billy districts in the south-east and south, where the 
ffilvoods attract .and absorb a large share of the moisture, but as they 
''hndvance toward^he'i.west and north, they often lose themselves in the 
tbifiry and hot air of • tiR’-desert. The State receives but a very small 
ildhare of the winter rains northern India, and as substitutes for 
‘a.riummer showers has only qJiv the .83‘ to offer. There is thus prac-.^ 
itfically one rainy season, and it is of very short duration ; if the fall 
t^e deficient in amount or badly distributed, there is no hope of a 
ilephange for better times until the next year’s rains come round. 

; •♦! The average 'annual fall at Jodhpur city during the twenty-six 
4&ears ending 1905 has been 12f inches, of which 4*43 inches are 
.jjusually received in August, 3-78 in July, 1-90 in September, and 1-30. 
rp the closing days of June. The actual fall has varied from 29J 
^ nches in 1893 to less than one inch in 1899, and it may he of interest 
^ p o mention that in August 1881 ten inches fell in a single day. 

' ri^^iptistics for the districts are available for periods ranging from eight 
’iko twenty-five years and show the average annual rainfall to be less 
'?shan seven inches at Sankra and Sheo in the west, more than eighteen 
t^t Bali in the south-east and Jaswantpura in the south, and nearly 
a^j^'enty r Sambhar in the north-east. As in the case of the capital, 
t'i893 was the year of heaviest rainfall, more than 55i inches having 
fceen received at Sanchor in the south, while in 1899 only fourteen 
-cents were registered at Sheo and Sankra. Some further particulars 
regarding the rainfall will be found in Tables Nos. XVI and XVlIJn 
Volume III-B. 
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£rom the ParihSr Bljputs of Mandor and, being greatly harassed by 
Mers, Bhlls and Minas, invoked the aid of Siahji in dispering them. 
This he readily accomplished and, when subsequently invited to settle 
in the place as its protector, celebrated the next Holi festival by 
putting to death the leading men and in this way adding the district 
to his conquests. The foundation of the State now called Jodhpur 
thus dates from about 1212, but this was not the first appearance of 
the Bathers in Marwar for, as the inscription at Bijiipur in the south- 
east tells us, five of this clan ruled at Hathundi (Hastikundi) in the 
tenth century, and they are supposed to have been an offshoot of the 
Rashtrakutas of the Deccan. In Siabji’s time, however, the greater 
part of the country was held by Parihar, Grohel, Ohauhan, or ParamSra 
(Ponwar) Riijputs. 

A list of the chiefs of Marwar from 1 212 to the present time wil 
be found in Table No. XVIII in Volume III-B. Siiitiji, havir 
murdered the leading BrFihmans of Pali, outlived his treachery 
only twelve months and left three sons. The eldest, Asthan, succeed*^ 
him, conquered Idar from the Bhils and gave it to his brother Sonii 
while bis other brother, Ajai Mai, is said to have defeated a 
chieftain named Bikam Singh and established himself in some/' 
of Saurashtra (Kathiiiwilr). Of the next eight chiefs there is 
be said save that they unsuccessfully attempted to wrest Man^i,u 
the ParibUr Rrijputs, but Salkhais deserving of mention othe ^ 
of Malliniith after whom the district of Malliini takes^SvlInme. -hnf j 
In 1381 Rao Chondn accomplished what his preddrossors had bey 
• unable to do ; he took Mandor from the PanliSr-dnef and made g, 
possession secure by marrying the latter’s/aaughter. This place n 
the Batbor capital for about «ig.hty_years, and formed a convenie 
base for adventures farther afield which resulted in the annexation 
Niigaur and other places before Chonda’s death in 1408 or 1409. I 
had fourteen sons, the eldest of whom was Ran Mai, and one of 
daughters was married to Rfinii Lukhii of Mewiir and was the mothk',^ 
ofBiinSi Mokal. 

According to some authorities, Ran Mai succeeded his fath^ t ' 
but others assert that a younger brother, Kanba, forcibly seized tj ^ 
gaddi and held it for five years when he was killed fighting agaifi 
the Sankla Rajputs, and that he was followed by his son Satta wl' 4 p„ 
after ruling for four years, made way for his uncle Ran Mai. To tl|^ 
latter is attributed the introduction of uniform weights and measnj: 
in Marwar, and in his time the district of Nagaur was lost. He 
described as a great athlete and in stature almost gigantic, but | 
appears to have spent most of his time atObitor where he interfered 
Mewar politics and was eventually assassinated while attempting ' 
usurp the throne of the infant Rana Kumbha. He left twenty-foy 
sons whose issue form the great vassalage of Marwar. 

The next chief was Jodha, the eldest son of Ran Mai, who was 
born in 1415, succeeded in 1444 and died in. 1488. He was a man 
of great vigour and capacity, and a very successful ruler who fullyi 
recognised the worth of his allodial proprietors, whom he oommemoJ 
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rated in the hall of heroes at IMandor. After annexing the district 
of Sojat in 1455, he laid the foundation of Jodhpur city in 1459 and 
transferred there the seat of government. His daughter, Saranga 
Devi, was married to Bane Bai Mai of Mewar, and of his numerous 
sons — he is said to have had fourteen or seventeen — the eldest, Satal, 
succeeded him ; the sixth was Bika, the founder of the Bikaner State ; 
and the fourth was Duda who established himself at Jlerta (whence 
the Mertia sept of the Biithors takes its name), gave .his daughter 
Miran Bai in marriage to Banii Kumbha, and was himself the grand- 
father of the heroic Jai Mnl* who defended Chitor against Akbar in 
1567 and whose descendants are the Thakurs of Badnor in the Udai- 
pur State. 

Kao Satal ruled for only three years (1488 — 91) ; he built the 
<.fort of Satnlmer near Fokaran in the north-west and was killed in a 
'sbattle with the SoJjahddr of Ajmer. His successor was his brother 
iuja or Suraj Mai, remembered as the cavalier prince who in 1516 
shet his death in a fight with the Pathans at the Pipar fair, while 
scjscuing 140 Bathor maidens who were being carried off. He was 
coillowed by his grandson Gangs, whose uncle (Sanga) contested his 
ilfcfht and called in the aid of Daulat Khan Lodi. Then followed a 
orew’l strife which was terminated by the ignominious defeat of the 
Vorllvan in an engagement in which Sanga was slain. About ten years 
trineesr the BSthors were called on to unite their forces with those of 
’he jwar to oppose the invasion of Babar. The famous Kana Sangrara 
iiingh led the Kajputs, and Kao Gango “deemed it no degradation to 
licknow’ledge his supremacy and send his quotas to fight under his 
c.tandard,’' but this the last confederation made by the Bajputs for 
s^ational independence was defeated on the fatal field of Kbanua f 
|.T2th March 1527), and Bai Mai, the grandson of Ganga, with the 
Mbrtia chieftains, Kbet Singh and Batna, and many other Bathors of 
■note were slain. Ganga died about five years after this event and 
\v‘ts succeeded by his son Maldeo, the most valiant and energetic 
^Rajput of his time. 

I The position of Marwar at this period was eminently excellent 
or the increase and consolidation of its resources. The emperor 
cBabar found nothing in its sterile lands to tempt him from the rich 
fplains of the Ganges, where, moreover, he had abundant occupation ; 
and the districts and strongholds on his south-western frontier, still 
held by the officers of the preceding dynasty, w’ere rapidly acquired 
by Maldeo who became, in the words of Firishta, “ the most powerful 
prince in Hindustan.” Mirza Had! in his preface to Jahangir’s 
Memoirs has the following remark : — “ Baja Maldeo was so powerful 
that he kept up an army of 80,000 horse. Although Bana Sanka 
(Sangram Singh), who fought with Firdaus — makant (Babar), 
possessed much power, Maldeo w'as superior to him in the number of 
soldiers and the extent of territory ; hence he was always victorious.” 

• See Vol. II-A of this series, pages 19 — 20 and 90. 
t See Vol. II-A, page 18. 
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him, he taroed round and attacked them. Many of the royal soldiers 
fell, and nearly two hundred Rajputs were slain. Devi Das himself 
was unhorsed and, being overtaken as he lay upon the ground, was cut 
to pieces.* The fort of Merta was then occupied by the imperial 
forces (in 1562)”. 

According to some authorities, Rao Maldeo died in 1562, while 
others say that he lived till 1568 or 1569 and, to appease Akbar, who 
was then at Ajmer, sent his son, Chandra Sen, to him with gifts, bat 
the emperor was so dissatisfied with the disdainful bearing of the 
desert chief who refused personally to attend his court that he 
besieged Jodhpur, forced the Rao to pay homage in the person of his 
eldest son, Udai Singh, and, assuming a superiority to which' he was 
not entitled, presented to the Bikaner chief, Rai Singh, a scion of the 
Jodhpur house, the formal grant for Jodhpur itself together with ' the 
leadership of the clan. 

Rao Maldeo died shortly afterwards, and then commenced a civil 
strife between his two sons, Udai Singh and Chandra Sen, ending in 
favour of the latter who, though the younger, was the choice both of 
his father and the nobles. "Very little is known of Cbandra Sen 
except that he was no friend of Akbar and was on more than one 
occasion besieged by imperial troops in his stronghold of Siwana. 
His death occurred about 1581 or 1583, and he was succeeded by his 
elder brother, Udai Singh. 

The period now reached forms an important epoch in the annals 
of this State inasmuch as its ruler for the first time acknowledged 
the supremacy of the Mughal empire. By giving his sister Jodh 
Baif in marriage to Akbar and his daughter Man Bai to the prince 
Salim (Jahangir), Udai Singh recovered all the former possession of 
his house, with the exception of Ajmer, and obtained several i ich 
districts in Malwa and the title of Raja. Abul Fazl mentions 1 im 
as the commander of 1,000, but the Tahahat-i-Akharl says that he 
was in 1593 n commander of 1,500; and he is universally knowii as 
the MotSi Raja (literally, “ the fafc-prince ”, but possibly signifying 
the “ great ” or " good ” or " potent” prince). His Rathors perfori/jed 
many signal services for the emperor, and he himself accompanied S^dik 
Khan on the expedition against the chief of Orcbha in Bundelkhomd 
(in 16Y7) and served in G-ujarat with MuzafiFar Khan in 1683, mat 
latterly was “ too unwieldy for any steed to bear him to battMi ”. 
Within his own territory, Udai Singh ruled with a strong hand, chastis- 
ing the nobles who had sided with his brother, Chandra Sen, against 
him, and confiscating many villages of the Charans. He had a nu- 
merous progeny — thirty-four legitimate sons and daughters — and died 
in or about 1595, being succeeded by his eldest (or, as some say, his 
sixth) son, Sur Singh. Among his other sons may be mentioned 
Kishan Singh, the first chief of the Kishangarh State, and Kesu or 

* The-quotation is from the Taiakat-i-Ahharl, but some say that he was wounded 
and escaped. 

t Blochmann. thought that Jodh Bai was the daughter of Udai Singh and the 
wife of Jahangir. {Ain-i-Ahhari, Vol. I, page 619, Calcutta, 1873.) 
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Kesri Singh who was the founder of the PisSngnn isiimi'ori estate in 
the Ajmer District, while one of his great-grandsons, Baton Singh, 
founded Batliin in the Central India Agency*. 

Sfir Singh was sor\‘ing with the emperor's army at Lahore, where 
he had commanded since" 1592, when intelligence reached him of his 
father's death, llis inilitar}’ talents and brilliant services had ob- 
tained for him, even during hi.s father’s life, the title of Sawai Baja, 
and he is said to have held a inomnb of 4,000, subsequently raised to 
5,000, though Ihi.'! is doubtful ns his name doc.s not appear in the list 
of given by .Abul Karl. By comnjand of Akbnr, he re- 

duced Kao Surthitn, the chief of Sirohi, and for service.® rendered in 
Gujarat and the Deccan nnder the prince.® Murad and Drmiyal, he 
received five fiefs in the former, and one in the latter province. Biija 
Sur- Singh died in the Deccan in IG20; he added greatly to the lustre 
of the Kathor name, was e.'sleemed at court and, as the bard 
expre.sses it, “ hi.® .«penr was frightful to the southron,” but he greatly 
lamented the necessity of having to serve the emperor in part.® distant 
from his native land and is said to have caused a column to be erected 
on which were engraven word.® cnr.«ing 003* of hi.® race who should 
ever in the future even once cro«s the Xnrl>ad5. 

The nest chief was Guj Singh, the eldest son of Bajii Sur Singh, 
who had already earned the fivojir of the emperor by hi.® gallantr}' at 
the c.®c.ale.dc of .TSlor and b\' fighting ng.iinst Banii Amar Singh of 
Mewar. Lilto his father, he is said to have been a 7naimibcUlr first of 
4,000 and suhsequenlly of 5,000, but he served with even greater 
distinction, and wa.® nominated vicero3'’ of the Deccan, besides rccci\'- 
ing several districts in In at least eight siege.® and battles 

his Biithors liad their full .®hnre of glorv’ and earned for their lc.®dcr 
the title,® of /JnWmmurt (barrier of the host) and Dalbhanjan (dcs- 
lro3’er of the nrmy), and, ns a special mark of favour, the horses of his 
contingent of c:ivnlr_v were exempted from being branded with tbo 
imperial mark. Baja Gaj Singh died in 1C38 either at Agra or while 
suppressing an insurrection in Gujarat, and left a distinguished name 
in the annal.® of his country and two valiant sons to maintain it. 

The cider of lhc.®c son.', Amar Singh, had been di.®inhcritcd in 
1634 in consequence of his violent di.®po.«ition and turbulent conduct, 
and the 3’ounger, Jnsw.ant Singh, coascquenllj’ succeeded to the gaddi. 
He was the first ruler of .M.’irwnr to hold the title of iMnhiirajfi, and 
hi.® career was the mo.®t remarkable in the historj' of this State. 
Jlore than once the de.'tinios of India lay in his hands, and tho fate 
of Dura and the fortunes of Aurangzeb were alike at his disposal. 

■ The traveller Bernier describes him us •' one of Alamgir’s best gene- 
rals, holding the rank of commander of 7,000.” 

During the first twenty 3’ears of his rule he was engaged mostly 
in Gondwana and the Deccan under Aurangzeb and greatly distin- 
guished himself. When Shah Jahun fell ill towards the end of 1657 
and Diirii was invested with tlie power.® of Regent, Jnswant Singh was 
appointed viceroy of Mfilwu and received the command of the army 
despatched against Aurangzeb and Murad, who were then in rebelliou 
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against tbeir father. He marched towards the NarbadS and en> 
•camped at a place fifteen miles south of Ujjain, since named Fateha- 
bud. Aurangzeh v/ns the first to appear and could easily* have been 
crushed ns his army was much fatigued by a long march-and the 
excessive heat of the weather, but Jaswant Singh, anxious to triumph 
over two princes in one day, purposely delayed his attack until Murad 
had also come up, and in the end suffered a severe defea. The battle 
was fought on the 20th April 1658 and has been described by several 
writers, but, as Bernier was himself present, his account must bo 
considered the most authentic, and it is ns follows ; “ His army 
having rested two or three days, Aurnngzeb made the necessary 
dispositions for forcing the passage. Placing his artillery in a 
commanding position, he ordered the troops to move forward under 
cover of its fire. His progress was opposed by the cannon of the 
enemy, and the combat was at first maintained with great obstinacy. 
Jaswant Singh displayed extraordinary valour, disputing every inch of 
ground with skill and pertinacity. With regard to KSsim IChan,t 
although it cannot be denied that he deserved the celebrity be bod 
hitherto enjoyed, yet upon the present occasion he proved himself 
neither a dexterous general nor a courageous soldier ; he was even 
suspected of treachery, and of having concealed in the sand, during 
the night that preceded the battle, the greater part of his ammunition, 
a few volleys having left the army without powder or ball! However 
this may be, the action was well supported, and the passage vigorously 
opposed. The impetuosity of MurSd at length overcame every 
impediment ; he reached the opposite bank with bis corps, and was 
quickly followed by the remainder of the army. It was then that 
Kasim Khan ingloriously fled from the field, leaving Jaswant Singh 
exposed to the most imminent peril. • That undaunted Baja was beset 
on all sides by an overwhelming force, and saved only by the affect- 
ing devotion of his Bajputs, the greater part of whom died at his feet. 
Fewer than six hundred of these brave men, whose number at the 
commencement of the action amounted to nearly eight thousand, 
survived the carnage of that dreadful day. With this faithful remnant 
the Baja retired to his own territory, not considering it prudent to 
return to Agra on account of the great loss he bad sustained.” 

Dow and other historians give a very similar account of the batue, 
and it is only KhaB Khan, the author of the Mii/niakhab-zil-Zubab, 
who writes in a different strain ; — " Every minute the dark ranks of 
the infidel Bajputs were dispersed by the prowess of the followers of 
Islam. Dismay and great fear fell upon the heart of Jaswant, their 
leader, and he, far from acting like one of the renowned class of 
Bajas, turned his back upon the battle, and was content to bring upon 

* Bernier ■writes ; “ Such was the opinion entertained by every spectator, 
especially by-tlie French officers in Aurangzeb’s artillery.’’ He adds that Jaswant 
Singh stayed his hand in consequence of secret orders from. Shah Jahsn. 

t KawabEasim EhSn, a soldier of ffirst-rate reputation, sincerely attached to 
Shdh JahSn but disliking Ddrd ; he assumed the command very reluctantly, and 
only in obedience to the emperor. 
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himself everlasting infamy. Kasim KhSn also, with other imperial 
officers and the forces of Dara, took to flight.” 

A few months later, Aurangzeb deposed his father and usurped 
the throne, and one of his first acts was to send assurances of pardon 
to Jaswant Singh' and summon him to join the army then being 
collected against Shnja. The Maharaja obeyed the summons, but he 
did so only to be revenged, for when (in 1659) the troops of the rival 
brothers were about to join battle at the village of Khajuba in the 
Katehpur District of the United Provinces, he wheeled about, cut to 
pieces Aurangzeb’s rear-guard, plundered his camp, and marched with' 
the spoils to Jodhpur. It was then his intention to assist Dara 
against the emperor, but he allowed himself to be bribed by the latter 
with the viceroyalty of UujarSt and remained neutral in the contest. 

He subsequently served under prince Muazzam in the Deccan, 
where he opened a correspondence with the Maratha leader, Sivaji, 
and planned the death of the imperial general, Shaista Khan. Au- 
rangzeb, becoming aware of these transactions, replaced Jaswant Singh 
by Mirza ESja Jai Singh of Amber (Jaipur), who soon bronght the 
war to a conclusion by the capture of Sivaji, but, 'when he learnt that 
the emperor had designs upon the life of his prisoner, for whose safety 
he had pledged himself, he connived at his escape. Thereupon 
Jaswant Singh was once more sent with supreme power to the 
Deccan* but, as he immediately began to incite Muazzam to rebel 
against his father, he was recalled and appointed as viceroy of Gujarat. 
On reaching AhmadabEd, he found it had been a trick to draw him 
from the Deccan and he continued his journey to his own country. 
Finally Aurangzeb, finding him too powerful a foe to be either for- 
given or openly subdued, resolved to get rid of him by sending him to 
a distance. A rebellion had opportunely broken out at Kabul, and 
Jaswant Singh was ordered to quell it. Leaving his eldest son, 
Frithwi Singh, in charge of his ancestral domains, he set out with his 
wives and family, but had hardly reached Kabul when Aurangzeb 
summoned Frithwi Singh to court, treated him with marked affability 
and, as a sign of favour, gave him a robe of honour, but the robe was 
poisoned and Frithwi Singh expired a few hours later in great agony. 
When the news of his son’s death reached Jaswant Singh, he broke 
down utterly and, his two other sons having fallen victims to the rigours 
of the climate, he died ofaJ}roken heart in December 1678 at Jamrud. 

The life of Jaswant Singh was one of the most extraordinary in the 
annals of Bajputana. Had his abilities, which were far above medio- 
crity, been commensurate with his power, credit, and courage, he 
might, with the aid of the many powerful enemies of Aurangzeb, such 
as Bans Baj Singh of Mewar, Baja Jai Singh of Amber, and Sivaji, 
have overturned the Mughal throne. In^ his rule of forty years, 
events of magnitude crowded upon each other from the period of his 
first contest with Aurangzeb in the battle of Fatehabad to his 


* Jaswantpura, a village near Aurangabad, is still held by the Maharaja of 
Jodhpur as a memorial of Jaswant Singh’s exploits in the Deccan. 
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“ conflicts with the Afghiins amidst the snows of the Caucasus.” 
Although ho hud a preference nmong the sons of Sbilh Jahiin, esteem- 
ing the frank Daru above the crafty Aurnngzeb, yet he detested the 
whole race ns inimical to the religion nnd inrlopendence of his own ; 
and he only assisted any of the brothers because be hoped that their 
struggles for empire would end in the ruin of them all, and secure 
for himself freedom and independence. He neglected no opportunity 
which gave a chance of revenge and was throughout aware of 
Aurangzeb’s wily nature, but against the hypocri.sy and superior 
strength of a determined foe he could not but resort to fraud and 
treachery, and hence hi.s acceptance of one viceroyalty after another. 

At the time of Jaswnnt Singh’s death, his wife was in the seventh 
month of her pregnancy and having been dissuaded from becoming 
sail; she proceeded to Lahore* and there gave birth to a boy, who was 
called Ajib Singh. As soon ns sho v/ns able to travel, she set out on 
her return home and, on reaching Delhi, was commanded by Aurang- 
zeb, whose vengeance had not yet been satiated, to surrender her .son. 
The Riithors who formed her escort were also promised a p-irtition of 
MSrwar nmong them in the event of their persuading her to comply, 
but they faithfully stood by the mother of their infant chief and, 
when the emperor attempted to take forcible possession of him, fought 
a memorable battle in the streets of Delhi in which they gained not 
only a victory but time to send away the child in a basket of 
sweetmeats. Ajit Singh was safely convoyed to the) mountain fast- 
nesses of his ov/n country (the Chappan-ka-pahar near Siwana) where 
he was kept till the day of danger had passed and he was in a position 
to proclaim himself. 

The above account is taken from the local chronicles ; another 
version will be found in Tod’s Rajastha/n, Vol. II, pages 69-Gl ; a 
third in Elliot’s Histo7'y of India, Vol. VII, pages 297-298; and o 
f fourth in Malleson’s Native States of India, pages 49-50. 

Shortly afterwards, Aurangzeb invaded Miirnar, sacked Jodhpur 
and all the large towns, destroyed the Hindu temple.s, erected 
mosques, and commanded the conversion of the Riithors to Muham- 
madanism ; but, in determining to compel the Rajputs to his faith, he 
was measuring the heavens, and his fanatical policy recoiled nob only 
on himself but his whole race, for it cemented into one bond of unipn 
all who cherished either patriotism or reljgion, and in the wars that 
ensued the emperor gained little of either honour or advantage. 
About 1680 or 1681 prince Akbar seceded from his father and joined 
the Rathors who promised to support him in a dash at the throne, 
butithe allies were dispersed by a stratagem on the part of Aurangzeb 
and forced to retire to the Deccan. Daring the next six years, 
several desultory^^but bloody affrays took place between the ('combat- 
ants, and numerous forts were captured and recaptured. In 1687, 
Ajit Singh issued from his concealment and was acknowledged by his 
leading clansmen. In the following year the imperial forces were 


* Tod Bays that Ajit was " born amidst the snows of Efihul.” 
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driven for a time from the countryj and in 1691 the So-ki/nn of Ajmer 
was compelled to pay his obeisance, but,- three years later, Ajit Singh 
was again forced to take shelter in the hills, and in 1695 he married 
the niece of Eana Jai Singh of Mewar. During the next five, years, 
Aurangzeb was fully occupied in the Deccan, the fiathors had time to 
breathe, and in 1701 Ajit Sing regained possession of his ancestral 
abode and celebrated the event by slaying a buffalo at each of its five 
gates. Two years later, however, some of his nobles deserted to the 
'foe, and Azam Shah seized the capital which became a prey to Moslem 
fanaticism and cupidity. Ajit Sing retired to Jalor, where a son, 
Abhai Singh, was born to him,' and shortly afterwards recovered 
Merta and defeated the imperial troops at DQnara. 

At length, in 1707, Aurangzeb, “the scourge of the Eajputs,” 
died at Ahmaduagar in the Deccan, and Ajit Singh, smarting under 
iwenty-eight years of personal misery and anarchy, hurried to his 
capital, ejected the Musalman governor, and slaughtered or dispersed 
the" imperial garrison. At this time a battle was raging near Agra 
between Aurangzeb’s sons, Shah Alam and Azam Shah, in which the 
former, aftern’ards called Bahadur Shah, was successful. He pre- 
tended to be friendly towards Ajit Singh, whom he enticed*^ out of 
Jodhpur for the alleged purpose of drawing up a treaty of peace and 
friendship, but in reality he coveted the place, and stealthily sent an 
army to seize it. Disgusted at this treachery, Ajit Singh left Baha- 
dur Shah and proceeded to Udaipur, where he became (in 1708) a 
party to the triple alliance with Eana Amar Sigh II of MewSr and 
Maharaja Sawai Jai Singh of Amber to throw off the Muhammadan 
yoke. It was one of the conditions of this alliance that the chiefs of 
Jodhpur and Jaipur should regain the privilege of marriage with the 
Udaipur family, which they had forfeited by contracting matrimonial 
alliances with the Mughal emperors, on the understanding that the 
offspring of the Udaipur princesses should succeed to the State in 
preference to all other children. 

This having been arranged, the two Maharajas, Ajit Singh and 
Jai Singh, marched to Jodhpur (whence they expelled the governor 
placed there by BahSdur Shah) and next viQ, Merta and Ajmer to 
Sambhar, where they gained a complete victory in 1709, and, a year 
or two later, forced the emperor to make peace. Yet Ajit Singh’s 
troubles were not over, for when the Saiyid brothers, “ the Warwicks 
of the east,” were in power, they called upon him to mark his sub- 
servience to the Delhi Court in the customary manner by sending a 
contingent headed by his heir to serve. This he declined to do, so 
his capital was invested, his eldest son (Abhai Singh) was taken to 
Delhi as an hostage, and he was compelled, among other things, to 
pay capitation-tax, tolerate the killing of kine, himself repair to the 
imperial court, and give his daughter (Indra Kunwar) in marriaget 
to Farrukh Siyar. 

* The Musalman historians say that Ajit Singh knew that snhmission alone 
could save him and his family and property, so he* came and “ expressed his 
sorrow, humility and obedience” and was “honoured with the gift of a robe, 
elephant, etc.” 

t The last instance of a Mughal sovereign marrying a Hindu princess. - 
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To this tnnrriago may bo nscribcd Ibo riso of tho British power 
in Indin, for Fnrrukh Siynr was nt the time afflicted with a dan- 
gerous white swelling or tumour on the back, rendering necessary a 
surgical operation to which tho faculty of the court were unequal, 
retarding the celebration of the nuptials between him and the Rfithor 
princess, and even threatening a fatal termination. A mission from 
the British merchants nt Surat was nt that time at Delhi, and, ns a 
Inst resource, the surgeon attached to it, Mr. Hamilton, was called 
in. Ho cured the malady, and made the emperor happy in his bride; 
and, when asked to name his reward, he demanded a grant of land 
for a factory on tho Hooghly for his employers. It was accorded, 
and to his disinterested patriotism the British owe the first royal 
grant or firman conferring territorial possession and great commer- 
cial privileges. Such an act deserved nt least a column ; but neither 
trophied urn nor monumental bust marks the spot where his remniD% 
are laid.” 

This compulsory marriage and the sight of the altars raised 
over the ashes of the Eiithor chieftains who had ])erished to preserve 
him in his infancy kindled all the wrath of Ajit Singh, but for the 
moment he entered-into the views of the Saiyids with the true spirit 
of his father, and returned to Jodhpur in 1715, after obtaining tho 
viceroyalty of GujarSt as the heavy price of his coalition with them. 
In the two succeeding years he visited and settled that province, 
but in 1718 he was required at Delhi where the Saiyids and their 
opponents were engaged in civil strife. Here he formed a league 
with Abdullah (one of the king-makers) to oppose jSIahlirnjii Jai 
Singh of Amber and tbeMngha]s,nnd be received from Farrukh Si^’ar 
the manaah of 7,000 and the addition of a crore of dams (2^ lakhs 
of rupees) to his rent-roll, as well as the insignia of main murdtib, 
elephants, horses and jewels. In 1711) Farrukh Siynr was murdered, 
whereupon Ajit Singh, declining to sanction any further the nefa- 
rious schemes of the Saiyids, returned to Jodhpur with bis daughter,* 
the late king’s widow, and left his son, Abhai Singh, behind at Delhi. 
In the following year the Saiyid brothers were assassinated, and 
Ajit Singh had no difficulty in annexing Ajmer, the salt-lakes of 
Samhhar and Didwanu, and other places. He bad now -reached the 
supreme moment in bis eventful life, for he began to coin money in 
his own name, introduced his own weights and measnres, established 
courts of justice, regulated the ranks of his nobles on a new scale, 
and routed with heavy loss the Mughal armies that were sent to 
recover Ajmer, but he had to surrender that fortress to Mubammad 
Shih in 1723. In the very next year w'as committed “ the foulest , 
crime in the annals of Rajasthan,” namely the murder of Ajit Singh 
under- the following circumstances. Abhai Singh, the heir apparent, 

• According to the Muniahhab-ul-Liibab, ho look back his daughter “ with nil 
her jewels and treasure and valuables, amounting to a crore of rupees in value. 
According to report he made her throw off her Musalmnn dress, dismissed. her 
Uuhammadun attendants, and sent her to her native country. In the reign of 
no former emperor had any Rdjd been so presumptuous as to take his daughter 
after she had been married to a king and admitted to the honour of Islam.’' 
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who spent much of his time at Delhi, had been persuaded that the 
only mode of arresting the ruin of Marwar and hastening his own 
elevation was the murder of his father, and he accordingly wrote to 
his brother, Bakht Singh, suggesting that he should carry this out 
and promising him Nagaur and its 655 villages as a reward. Not only 
Vas Biikht Singh unstartled by the proposition, but he executed the 
deed with his own hands. Eighty-four satis are said to have taken 
place on this dire occasion, the mother of these unnatural sons leading 
the procession, and so much was Ajit beloved that even men devoted 
themselves on his pyre. 

Thus closed the career of one of the most distinguished chiefs 
who ever occupied the gaddi of Jodhpur. He was possessed of great 
vigour of mind as well as of body ; valour was his inheritance, but 
his talent for intrigue was not commensurate with his boldness, 
though he played the role of king-maker with great effect. The 
one stain on his fair name was the banishing of the heroic Durga 
Das, the preserver of his infancy, the instructor of his youth, and Abhai Singh, 
the guide of his manhood, who, by repeated instances of exalted 1724-50. 
self-denial, had refused w'ealth and honours that might have raised 
him from his vassal condition to an equality with his chief. 

Ahhai Singh succeeded his father as ruler of Marwar, and was in- 
vested by Muhammad Shah who included Nagaur in his savad. 

That district was held by Indra Singh, another Kathor, but Abhai 
Singh at once took it from him and subsequently made it over to his 
brother, Bakht Singh, the parricide. In 1730 he was appointed 
viceroy of Gujarat and Ajmer, and placed at the head of an army 
with orders to suppress the rebellion of Sarbuland Kbiin in the for- 
mer of these provinces. Leaving Delhi in June of the same j’ear, be 
proceeded first to Ajmer, where he installed his officers, and next to 
Jodhpur, where he halted while his troops gradually assembled. 

. Thence he marched via Siwana, Jalor, Sirobi, Falanpur and Sidhpur, 
and eventually (in 1731) reached Ahmadabud which he carried by 
storm after besieging it for three days. Sarbuland Khan was wounded 
and surrendered noth all his effects, and Abhai Singh, having left a 
garrison of 17.000 men for the duties of the capital and province, 
returned to Jodhpur w-ith the spoils of victory (said to have been four 
crores of rupees and 1,400 guns of all calibres, besides military 
stores), and with these, in the declining state of the empire, he streng- 
thened his forts and garrisons, and determined, in the general scram- 
ble for dominion, not to neglect his own interests. 

The only other events of this period that are deserving of 
mention are a desultory siege of Bikaner and a war between Jodhpur 
and Jaipur, brought about by Bakht Singh, whose appanage of Na'^aur 
was too restricted a field for his talents and ambition. Bakht Singh, 
however, finding that matters had gone further than he intended* 
rejoined Abhai Singh and offered to bear the entire brunt of the battle^ 
a proposal to which Abhai Singh, whose love of ea-'e and 
increased with his years, and who was in no way averse to 
rother punished, assented. In the engagement that ensoei 
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Gtingwrmn in the Ajmer DiKlrict, linkht Singh led the Rfitliors who 
charged llirongh and llirougli the lines of the Kacliwaluis and forced 
IMahariijri Jni Singh to retire. The latter, however, gained Ijis |)oint, 
namely the raising of the siege of Jlikaner, and the HSuri.of Udaipur 
mediated to prevent the quarrel going further. 

Abhai Singh died in 1750; hi.s courage, which maybe termed 
ferocious, was tempered 011 I 3 ' by hi.*! oxcc.s.-*ivc indolence, regarding 
which there are many amusing nnecdotc.s. 1 Ic was famous for his 
strength, and his ambition wn.s to he considered the first .sworcl.sman 
in liujwura. It his time (1739) Nadir Shah invaded India, but the 
summons to the IMjput chiefs to put forth their strength in support 
of the tottering throne ofTiraQr was received with indifference. 

Abhai Singh was succeeded by his son. Ram Singh, a youth of 
an impetuous and overbearing disirosiiion, who ruled for only two 
years. Throughout this period, there was con.etnnt fighting between 
him and his uncle, Ilakht Singh, and eventually he was utterlj’ de- 
feated in a sanguinary, battle near Merta in 1752, and forced to flee to 
Ujjain, where he found Jni Appa Sindhin and with him concerted 
measures for the invasion of his country. 

Bakht Singh then became Maharaja of Jodhpur, but in the 
following year (1753) met his death by means, it is .‘;nid, of a poison- 
ed robe given him by his aunt or niece, the wife of the Jaipur chief; 
he left a disputed succes.sion and all the horrors of impending civil 
strife to his son, Bijai Singh. Of Bakht Singh, Tod write.s thus : — 
“ There was a joj'ousness of soul about Bakhta which, united to an in- 
trepidity and a liberality alike unbounded, made him the very model 
of a Rajput. To these qualifications were superadded a majestic 
mien and herculean frame, with a mind versed in all the literature 
of his country, besides poetic talent of no mean order j and, but for 
that one damning crime, he would have been handed down to poster- 
ity as one of the noblest princes Riijwurn ever knew. He completed 
the fortifications of the capital, and greatly added to the palace of 
Jodha from the spoils of Ahmadabiid. Had he been spared a few 
years to direct the storm then accumulating, which transferred power 
from the haughty Tatar of Delhi to the peasant soldier of the Kistna, 
the probability was eminently in favour of the Rajputs resuming their 
ancient rights throughout India.” 

On Bakht Singh’s death, his son, Bijai Singh, was installed l\s 
M aharaja at Marot, but hardly had he received the homage of li^is 
people when he was called upon to meet his cousin Ram Singh who 
was advancing with an army to claim his birthright, assisted by the 
Marathas. The battle which ensued on the plains of Merta (about 
1756) was of the most desperate description, and two accidents oc- 
curred, each of which was sufEcient to turn victory from the standard 
of Bijai Singh. In the first place, the Jodhpur troops mistook a body 
of their own cavalry, just returning from a successful charge, for the 
enemy and proceeded to mow it down with discharges of grape-shot ; 
and subsequently they were taken in by a ruse on the part of Sardar 
Singh of Kishangarh, himself a Rathor who ..had joined Rfim Singh’s 
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Ap n In^f rf^orf . Sitsfrh »lo?pfi{ohr'l n lior.'pjnnn lo Iho 

djvi>ioji wliirh }>r<‘>ri d tliMii inos! with n jJU-'Ha'.'P t'l the ofTi'i't that 
linTo \Miv nothin” for thi'in to iiyht for. n-s thojr rhiof. lojni Sinoh, 
nn*; Iviiu; di-a-i jn nnotlnT j»;ul ofthi* rioM. Not n man r ji'jiiirrd into 
11ii> trnlh of the ; th«' Jorilijitir nrtny. with vs^lory in it? jtr-i'-p, 

ri'tiK'd jkrinio-strii'i.on, mjil I’ijni SiiJf^h v.it1i (lifiirnity to 

N.'panr. 

With tho li"? of till? hattio, th'* »tron£;!ioht« nip-jiJly h-U 
nnd tlio r:in‘f of Katu Sini:!i v.n- trintnphinp. I'ijai Sinoh IjpIiI otil 
jialhinl jy in N.‘i.;n«r, Inil of otln-r iinj-artatil town'-, only tlio rapitnl ntid 
.t.’ilor, Siv.nna nnis Phahiii liad i,nl h* <'n r< ihj<-<- t ; mui in thi;' oxtff- 
joity liv Ji-totK'.i (o nn offrr to n-lwvo him from ttn* Ir.c'j'mtinne of 
ttio Marrtthri'i. A IJrijjml ntnl nti Afithan, hath foot— ‘otriirr? nn n 
finatl tr.onthly pay, voiii«ti'fH''l, if thoir fniiiilii'.': wero proviili'i! for, to 
j-ai-riilro t5.r tn‘i‘lvr*i for hi*-' mfi-iy hy a'.‘a<!-inatit!{r Jai A'-ftiin- 

jn:x tho siarh of ca:np*'tit?rr-’. thoy profOMtrd to t!i«* t»'nt of the 
^Inrnt)i.l. hipjiin;; a violorst cjuarnl, mid, n? h»' li.'t«'twtt to Itu’ir 
ftiiry. lh>>y .via*:!'' 1 hiiru vimnltnnfomly. Tin* nhirm v.n'- itmrit- tjaffdy 
sri'.i'ij. anittio Aff:h*!i V..1? /Iain, hnt tti** Itrijjitit, with 

thv thtoi-.”. ovrapr l liv a «Isnin into N.'yanr * Tis** fio;:o continuM 
for a tim**, hut « n oomptomiM* wa^ mado hv which Itic 

M aiath*!. ah the rau'-o of }t.*m Sinijh mid icct-ivcd from ttio 
llritVitT/- the foji .'!!,!( di'^tiict of .\jimt O'- Jdojthmoney, mid ttie pro* 

mi*'*' of a n'ot] ItifiJiiial (ni uto. 

IJam S;n,:ii, «!>-'<rS'd I'V hi? fiUi*--, contimw’d for n time to 
fi^ oit hi - tmt at l-iiolh ficri-ph-d the .hidhpur 'hare of the 

Sriintdiar lah-, :.ijd, .laip::r H htjijiii'-hiii;: the other j>’’rtio!>, lie p'^id' d 
niitii hie d<-aiii in ITT.I. Th” r.drcr'ity of hi? later day? had 
fvifler.e J the a'-ji'-rily of hs-- temper mid tamed hi- early fanlt?; to he 
forgotten, thoneh too late for hir- I'.er.etit. Hi'i p-r'-mi wa? described u? 
pi^atdsr, hi*' demeanour nfiahle mid cmirle.au*', mid he wn? pptieron.-' 
to a fault. Hi? iind'-ptandine wa? exeelletd and wfdl-cnltivated, 
hut hi? capriciouv temj.ermnenl, tti x'.diirh he pave vent with nn 
unbridle, 1 vtdiemence, di?j;u?ti-d the hitth-miuded noble? of MTiruar, 
and involved him in exile mid inj?ery to hi? death. Hut in spite of 
his errors, the fearles? cour.aee he displayed apniii?! nil oddshept some 
of the uio?t valiant of lh<* elans constant to hi? fortune?, espeeiidly the 
Itrave .Alerlia? tuuir-r the heroic .*^her f^iiiph of Iviun, whoso deeds can 
never he obliterated frotn the recolleetioii of the Hiithor. 

Tilt* death of Ham Sinph wa«, however, no pmmeea to the tronhle? 
of .Manvar or of its rhief. 'I'lie Mar.lth.ls from their poi’ii/ t/Vry.puf 
in Ajmer continued to foster tlispnle? which tended lollieir advmitace 
nn<l, when ojiportnnify ofiV-red. scoured the eomilry in search of priv 
or plunder. I’ijai J^inph wa? left- resourceles?, his rninou? wnr.s nnd 
still more rninon? neeoHntion? havinp exhan.?ted the hoards of wealth 
riccnmulatefi iiy his predecessors ; the crown land? were nnculliv.ated, 

* ('ir.oit Huff s:.yh vliut the iv.m men v.’tio KilleJ ,1:11 .viipa ' him :;s •* acern* 
« 3 iteil ii'-eoiiators ’’ A dillVtcul necetmt will l».‘ fuUtul in KlliolV Jli^tonj r,f Indin 
voi. viii.imjjfc.. soy-io. 
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the tcnnntry dispersed, end the nobles, proiid of the slrengtb they bnd 
displnyed in rescuing the r/ 0 (Wi of Ajit Singh from the. despotism of 
the cin])ire, nnd deiitoriilised by nUerimte fftvoiir or disgrace as they 
Imd adlierod to or ojiposod the snccessfiil clnitnnnl for power, were 
entirely out of Imnd. 'J’o escape from their tutelage, Jiijai Singh 
raised n standing mercenary force in Sind to serve ns guards for the 
capital, and with its hcl]) he trencheron.sly murdered some of his 
lending chieftains, such as the Thiikurs of Aw5 and Polcnrnn. 

For a time tho feudal interest was re.strnined, anarchy was 
allayed, commerce nourished, general pro.sjierity revived,- nnd, in the 
words of the chronicle, •• the tiger and the lamb drank from the same 
fountain. ” Bijai Singh look the be.st means to secure the fidelity of 
hisnoble.s by finding them occupation ; h« led them against the robbers 
of the desert and conquered Umarkot," curtailed the territories of 
Jnisalmcr, nnd added the rich province of GodttJir from the Ranu of 
MewTir. Tho tract last mentioned had been wrested from the PnrihSr 
chief of Mandor by^ the Sesodins before Jodhpur city’ was built, nnd 
had been made over temporarily to Jodhpur by Rana Ari Singh II 
(1761-73), in order to prc.servo it from the pretender, Rntna. Bijai 
Singb declined to give it up and, as the Ranil was not strong enough 
to recover it, it passed into tho permanent possession of the Rfithors. 

Tho country had enjoyed several years of peace when the rapid 
strides made by the Maifithas towards universal rapine, if notconquest, 
compelled the Rajputs once more to form a union for the defence of 
their political existence. The rival armies met at Tonga naar Liilsot 
in Jaipur territory in 1787, and tho iilughal generals, Muhammad 
Beg and Ismrdl Beg, added their forces to those of the allied Riljputs. 
In the battle that ensued the Rulhors had their full share of glory, the 
Thrdtur of Rian particularly distinguishing himself, nnd Sindhia was 
routed and compelled to abandon not only the field but all bis con- 
quests for a lime. By this victory Bijai Singh recovered Ajmer, and 
•declared bis tributary alliance with the Maruthiis to be null nnd void. 
Sindhia soon returned, however, and in 1790t defeated the Riijputs in 
the murderous engagements at Patan (in the .Jaipur State) on the 20th 
June and at Merta on tho 10th or 12th Seplerobert, imposed on 
Jodhpur a fine of sixty lakhs of rupees, and recovered Ajmer which 
was thus lost for ever to the Rfithors. 

Grant Duff in his account of the battle of Patan hardly mentions 
the Riijputs, but says that " Ismail Beg fought with his usual braveity, 

* A taluk and town now in tho Tlinr nnd I’nrknr District of Sind. It was acquired 
l)y tho KntUors in 1780, but -was wrested from them in 1813 by tho Tulpiir Amirs. 
After the conquest of Sind tl8-13j, tho Govonimont of India promised to rcston' the 
tract to the Mnhfirnjti but, ns the fort was a Talnnhlo frontier post nnd tho district 
could not ho controlled by .lodhpiir, it wns deemed best for Govoriunont to retain 
possession and give the Jlitrwflr Dnrhfir Its. 10,000 a year. 

•}• In Vol. I of his liujasthSn, Tod gives tho date of tho hnttio of ATortn ns lOtb 
September 1790, but in Vol. 11 snysthnt both battles were fought in 1791. Grant 
Duff gives 1790 for I’Atan, nnd 12tli September 1791 for Merta, whilo ICccho, on tho 
nuibority of do Doigno, writes lOtli Sejitcmber 1790. A tomb erected to tho memory 
of a Fronch captain ox infantry at Merta has an inscription iq tho effect that lie > 
was wounded in Siudkia's service on the 11th Soptomber 1790, and died n week 
later. 
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and a body of his Patbans thrice charged through the regular infantry 
of the Marathas,” and that de Boigne displayed great personal energy, 
and “to his gallantry and the discipline of his battalions was justly 
attributed the great victory which ensued.” The army of Ismail Beg 
was completely routed, all his guns were taken, and ten battalions of 
infantry grounded their arms and surrendered. The Marwar chronicles, 
on the other hand, ascribe the defeat to the traitorous conduct of the 
Jaipur troops who, “ on condition of keeping aloof during the fight, 
were to have their country secured from devastation. As usual, the 
Bathors charged up to the muzzles of de Boigne’s caunons, sweeping 
all before them, but, receiving no support, they were torn piecemeal by 
showers of grape and compelled to abandon the field.” 

The battle of Merta is thus described by Keene in his Fall of the 
Uxujhal Empire ; — “ De Boigne came up in the grey of the morning 
when the indolent Hindus were completely off their guard ; and, when 
the Baja and his companions were roused, they found the camp 
deserted and the army in confusion. Fifty field-pieces were pierq^ng 
the lines with an incessant discharge of grape-shot, and Colonel Bohan 
who commanded de Boigne’s right wing had, with unauthorised auda- 
city, thrown himself into the midst of the camp at the head of three 
battalions. Ballying a strong body of horse — and the Bajput cavaliers 
were brave to a fault — ^the Baja fell furiously upon the advanced corps 
of infantry, which he hoped to annihilate before they could be support- 
ed from the main army. But European discipline was too much for 
Eastern chivalry ; it was the squares of "Waterloo before the gendar- 
merie of Agincourt. The ground shook beneath the impetuous advance 
of the dust-cloud, sparkling with flashes of quivering steel ; but when 
the cloud cleared off, there were still the hollow squares of infantry, 
like living bastions, dealing out lightnings far more terrible than any 
that they had encountered. The baCBed horsemen wheeled furiously 
round on the Maratha cavalry, and scattered them to the four corners 
of the field ; they then attempted to gallop back, but it was through a 
valley of death. The whole of the regular troops of the enemy lined 
the way ; the guns of de Boigne, rapidly served, pelted them with 
grape at point-blank distances ; the squares maintained their incessant 
volleys and by nine in the morning nearly every man of the 4,000 who 
had charged with their prince lay dead upon the ground. Unfatigued 
and. almost uninjured, the well-trained infantry of de Boigne now 
became assailants; the battalions rapidly deployed and, advancing 
with the support of their own artiller}’, made a general attack upon the 
Bajput line. By three, in the afternoon all attempt at resistance had 
ceased, and the whole camp, with vast plunder and munitions of war, 
fell into" the hands of the victors. The Bajput army is stated in the 
memoir of de Boigne to have mustered no less than thirty thousand 
horse, twenty thousand foot, and twenty-five guns.” We learn from 
General de Boigne’s own description of the battle^that his battalions 
were only enabled to resist the furious charge of the Bathor* horse by 

* Grant Dufl mentions this gallant band and gives its strength as onlir 400 
Tod, however, says 4,000. - 
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rclntivrs ns inif;ht 1h‘ oonsiilcrnd rSvnt-! ; hn put out IIh' of ou« 
undo, Sh(T >Singli, Isillod ntiolhor, Hnr.lar SitiKli, nt;>l (irmtig'"! for 
llio flonlh of his ooushi, .Sur Singh. TIuto ronmin<'.l iuil tui" rlnirn- 
unl, liis young cousin Man Singii, nml ho wns tt-itinti tl-.o .slmng 
wnlls of .Tfilor wIuto, for nc.nrly ton y/nr.s, ho rojdii l rofoatori 
is.snnU.'-’. In 1S03, however, Uo* lower portion of the town wns l 
nnd the full of the fortre.ss nnd the c.niitiiro of Mi'n Singh seetiKd iso* 
mineni, when news stuhlenly atrivo-l of I’him Singh's death. 

Mfin Singh was iintnediutdy prodaimed chief of .In itipur, 
nml at the ooinmenccnient of the Mntrithu wnr was (t.fjVreil hy 
tlie Hritish (loverninent an nllinnce which wouM have .secured to 
him lii.s lerrilorie.s without the p.ayinenl of .any triluite. Tiie term? 
Inid nctually been drawn np by llecemher I SOU, hut, instead of rati- 
fying tho treaty, IMfin Singh propo.sed another and, a? he had in the 
meantime given n.s.sistance to llnlknr, tho alliance was formally can- 
colletl in Jluy ISO l, and the Mahurajii was left to hi.s own resonrcc?- 
Trouhlcs then came quickly upon Jodhpur owing to internal dispute? 
regarding the succe.ssion of Dhonkal Singh, a .snjqwsed postlmirloii? 
5on of lihiin Singh, and a disastrous ..war with Jaipur for tlie !>nnd of 
the daughter of the Mahriirahri of Udaipur, byname Krishna Kunwari, 
"the Helen of Rajasthan.” In this war Ihe .laipnr Chief, .Tngat 
Singh, called in the aid of the freehoolor, Amir Khan, and Man 
Singh was be.sieged in his cnpiial. The town, little capable of de- 
fence, was soon taken and given np to unlicensed 'plunder, hut the 
fort held out and, although the defences of the north-eastern angle 
A'ere destroyed, the besiegers were no nearer their object and became 


la tlio British District of Mcrwiirn. 
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clamorous for pay. The protracted defence had exhausted the Jaipur 
treasury, and Man Singh seized the opportunity of bribing Amir 
Khan to come over to his side and attack and plunder Jaipur. This 
had the desired eSect ; Jagat Singh raised the siege in 1806 and, 
sending on in advance the spoils (including forty pieces of cannon) 
with his chieftains, offered the Maratha leaders twelve lakhs of rupees 
to escort him safely to his capital, and secretly. bribed Amir Khan, 
the author of his disgrace, with a bond for nine lakhs more not to 
intercept his retreat. The Jaipur chieftains, conveying back the 
spoils of Jodhpur, were attacked on the joint frontier by the Thakurs 
f,of Kuchawan, Ahor, Jalor and Nimaj, who determined that no trophy 
j'of Eathor degradation should be carried away by the Kachwahas, and 
I were defeated and dispersed, the entire booty, including the forty 

■ guns, being safely lodged at Kuchawan. 

Amir Khan then returned to Jodhpur where he was received 
with distinguished honours, given an advance of three lakhs, and pro- 
mised a large reward if he completely subdued the rebellious nobles 
,who were still supporting the pretender, Dhonkal Singh. This he 
swore to accomplish, and he kept his word bj* treacherously massacr- 
ing fortj’-two of them at Nagaur in 1808, and sending the heads of 
the most distinguished of them to Man >Singh. In this way, the 
latter established himself, though the dissen.«ions between him and 
bis principal clansmen continued until bis death. About this time, 
an expedition was planned against Bikaner, the chief of which State 
had sided with Dhonkal Singh ; an encounter took place at Eapri 

■ in which the Bikaner army lost two hundred men and then fell 
back on the capital, pursued b 3 * the victors who halted at Gajner. 
Here terms were arranged, namely the pa 3 ’ment by Bikaner of two 
lakhs and the surrender of the bone of contention, the town of 
Phalodi, which had been assigned to it as the price of joining the 
confederacy. 

Amir Khan was now the arbiter of Marwar; he plundered 
Nagaur and left a garrison there ; he then repaired to Jodhpur where 
, he received ten lakhs, two large towns, and Es. 100 daily as table- 
mone 3 '; and he subsequentl 3 ' partitioned the district of Slerta among 
his followers, and placed troops at Nawa, thus commanding the 
Sambhar lake. In 1814 he renewed his raids and, at the request of 
some of the chieftains, murdered Man Singh’s Dlwdn, Indraj, and 
his spiritual director, Deonatb, the latter of whom, while holding 
the keys of his master’s conscience, had also been conveniently 
using them to unlock the treasury. This outrage so terrified the 
Mahara ja that he pretenjied. .insanity anS, after abandoning all power 
to the^aths ^ot which sect DeonSth had lieen tlie~ Eead), became a 
recluse. Amir Khan remained in the country till 1817 when he 
withdrew after plundering the treasury, and Chhatar Singh, the only 
son of Man Singh, assumed the regency. ' l 

“With him the British Government opened negotiations at the 
outbreak of the Pindari war, and a treaty was concluded in January 
1 818, by which the State was taken under protection and agreed to 
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pay an annual tribute of Its. 1,08,000* and to furnisb, when required, 
a contingent of fliSOO horse and the whole of its forces, except 
such portion as might be required for the internal administration of 
the country. Chhatar Singh died from the effects of dissipation 
shortly after the conclusion of the treaty, whereupon his father threw 
sff. the -mask of insanity and resumed the government. 

Strengthened in his position by British protection, Alan Singh, 
in the course of the next two years, put to death or imprisoned most 
)f the nobles who, during his assumed imbecility, had shown any 
infriendly feeling towards him, and many of the others fled from his 
tyranny and appealed for aid to the British Government, with the 
result that in 1824 the Alabaraja .was -obliged-to restore the confis- 
:ated estates of some of them. In 1827 some of the nobles again 
rebelled and, putting the pretender, Dhonkal Singh, at their head, 
'ollected a considerable body of men in Jaipur territory and prepared 
;o invade Jodhpur. Upon this, Man Singh urge^d on the British 
government that the time had arrived when he was entitled to the 
lid of their troops to supjiort him on the gaddi, and that the attack 
>y which he was thTcatened was not an internal insurrection but n 
hreign invasion emanating from and supported hy .laipur. The 
inswcr of Government was clear and decided. “If insurrection should 
be so general ns to indicate the desire of chiefs and subjects for the 
lownfall of the prince, there does not exist any reason for our forcing 
)n the State of Jodhpur a .sovereign wbo.se conduct has totally 
ieprived him of the support and allegiance of his people. Against 
injust usurpation, or against wanton but too powerful rehellion, Uio 
irince.s of protected States may fairly perhaps call on us for assistance 
nit not against universal disaffection and insurrection, caused by 
heir own injustice, incapacity and misrule. Princes nre exjiectccl 
o have the power of controlling their own subjects, and if they drive 
hem into reliellion, they must take the consequences.” At the same 
iine, the Jaipur State was considered to have acted in breach of its 
mgagements with Govemment by’ having allowed an armed confe- 
lerncy to form against Jodhpur within its teiritory, and strong 
emonstrances were addrcs.'jed to that iMrhur; lastly, Dhonknl Singh 
rac required to withdraw from the confederacy, and the nobles .«cllled 
heir ditTerenees among themselves. 

In ISnO the misgovernment of Man Singh, the n'^cendancy of 
the Ts'ath.^, and the consequent disaflection and insurrection reached 
such a pitch that the British Government was comp'dled to interfere. 
A force v. a« marched to Jodhiuir, of which it held military ocenpation 
for five months, when Alan .Singh executed an eng.igement to eiisnro 
future good government. One of the articles runs thus : — “ A Briti.sh 
Agent having been njipoinled at this cnpitnl, lyr.atmy or oppres-ion 
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slinll not be suffered townrds nny person ; no interference shnll be 
exercised in regard to tbe six sects of religionists; and there shall he 
no destruction of life among the animals held sacred in I^lnrnfir.” 
This engagement was a personal one and ceased with Miin Singh’s 
life on the tith September 1843. He left no son, natural or adopted, 
and one llani, four concubines, and a slave girl were immolated on 
the pyre with him. By the choice of his widows and the nobles and 
oflicialsof the State, confirmed by Government, Tnlcht. Singh, chief of 
Ahmadnagar, became Mahariijit of Jodhpur, the claims revived by 
Dhonkal Singh being set aside. This succession fulfilled Tod’s de- 
claration that “ the race of Ajit must utterly perish unless a scion from 
the uncontaminated stem of Idar be grafted upon it, and then it may 
revive.” 

Man Singh was a man of remarkable patience, fortitude and 
constancy, but also of cruelty. In the school of adversity he learnt 
to master, or rather disguise, his passions, and, ” though be showed 
not the ferocity of the tiger, he acquired the still more dangerous 
attribute of that animal, its cunning.” lie had so long acted the 
maniac that he had nearly become one. On the other liand, Mr. 
Wilder, after much personal communication with him in 1822, 
observed in his despatch to Government, ” ntlja Miin Singh is 
undoubtedly a man of superior sense and understanding,” while Cap- 
tain Tod, who met him in 1819, found him dignified, courteouB and 
well-read in history. 

Under Maharaja Takht Singh’s rule, the affairs of IMurwilr fell 
into the utmost confusion, and from the time of his accession to power 
he never relaxed his endeavours to resume the villages which his 
predecessor had been compelled to restore in 1839 ; hut he was a 
loyal chief and did good service during the Mutiny, receiving in 18G2 
the usual fi'inrid guaranteeing to him the right of adoption. Four 
years later, he agreed to cede lands for railway purposes, yielded to 
the British Government all rights therein .«hort of those of sovereign- 
ty, and relinquished duly’ on goods passing through the State without 
breaking bulk; while in 18G8 he concluded an extradition treatv with 
Government, which was subsequently modified by the acreement of 
1887. 

His unjust confiscations and exactions led to constant disputes 
with his nobles which terminated in 18GS in open hostilities 
between the parties. The principal Thakurs solicited the interference 
of the British Government who, while giving them to understand that 
such interference, if found necessary, would be carried out in a 
manner calculated to bear down all opposition, informed tbe Maliii- 
rajil that, unless he consented within a given period to be guided by 
the advice of the British authoritie.’i, he would be deprived of .all 
power for the rest of his life. Under these circumstances Takht 
Singh signed an agreement, by which he appointed a ministry 
to conduct the affairs of the country and placed at its disposal fifteen 
lakhs of rupees for pnblic expenditure; he also bound himself (i) to 
manage all the klidlsa villages, and exercise the civil and criminal 

li 
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jurisdiction therein', through the ministers ; (ii) to restrict his private 
e:cpenditure to a certain sum ; (iii) to abstain from interference with 
the established jurisdiction of his nobles; (iv) to assign suitable 
allowances for the maintenance of bis sons ; and (v) to abide by the 
decision of Government in regard both to the hukmnama or suc- 
cession tax to- be levied from the Thakurs generally and to the 
disputes between him and certain of their number. 

In 1870 he leased to Government the Jodhpur portion of the 
salt-lake at Sambhar, but a few months later (October 187U), at 
Lord Mayo’s da/rha/r in Ajmer, there was an unfortunate dispute about 
precedence with the MaharanS. of Udaipur, and Takht Singh declined 
to attend. In vain did the Political Agent and his own son 
(Jnswant Singh) remonstrate with him, and, after waiting for about 
an hour, the Viceroy held the darbdr without him. For this want of 
respect to Her Majesty’s representative, be was directed to leave 
Ajmer at daybreak the following morning, the friendly ceremonies 
usual on such occasions were omitted, and it was eventually decided 
that his salute should be reduced by two guns. Lord Mayo showed 
his sense of the loyal feeling of the Maharaja’s son by receiving him 
in private audience after the da/rha/r. 

• In 1872 Zorawar Singh, the second eon of Takht Singh, took 
possession of the town and fort of Nagaur in the hopes of establishing 
by force of arms his claim to be considered heir to the gaddi, on the 
plea that his elder brother had been adopted to Ahmadnagar, and 
that he was the first son born to the Maharaja after his accession to 
Jodhpur. The insurrection was put down without bloodshed, and 
Zorawar Singh, whose claims were unsupported by the nobles and 
finally negatived by Government, was required to. reside at Ajmer. 

Maharaja Takht Singh died on the 12th February 1873, when 
he was succeeded by his eldest son, Jaswant Singh II, who was duly 
installed on tbe Sth March of the same year. A liberal provision was 
made by the latter for the numerous family left by bis father ; this 
was considered inadequate by some of the members, and attempts to 
excite disafifection were made by them, but these ceased on its being 
understood that opposition to the legitimate authority of the Maha- 
raja would be visited with the severe displeasure of the Supreme 
Government. 

The new administration was distinguished by the vigour and 
success with which dacoities and crimes of violence, formerly yery 
numerous, were suppressed. Up to 1883 the border districts were in 
a very disturbed state, and active measures were necessary to restore 
order and bring the lawless Thakurs and tribes to book. Thus were 
pacified : Jalor in the south in 1874 and again between 1879 and 
1882, the outlawed Thakur Sardul Singh of JKewara being executed in 
September 1882 ; Lohiana in the south, also in 1882, the village, 
which for generations had resisted authority and been the chief resort 
of predatory Bhils, being razed to the ground in the following-year 
and replaced by one called Jaswantpura ; Bardw a on tbe Jaipur 
border in 1882, a defiant village of Bajput robbers; and Eoyatra and 
Sankra in the west in 1883. 
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!, The yenT 1884 maths the termination of a period of internal 
I disorder and the commencement of an epoch of political regeneration. 

[ The civil and criminal powers of the principal jagirdurs were 
j regulated and defined; the courts throughout the State were re- 
I organised ; the system of farming out the land revenue was abolished ; 

! the village boundaries, as well ns the borders of neighbouring Stales, 

' were demarcated ; a forest department was constituted ; several 
important public works, including a large extension of the railway, 
were carried ..out ; Government post oflices were multiplied, and the 
Darbar became dependent on them instead of employing its own 
ninners; the financial and customs’ systems were remodelled, transit- 
duties being partially abolished in 1880 and entirely in 1891 (save 
on opium and intoxicating drugs) ; education received a great stimu-* 
Ins; vaccination spread; numerous dispensaries were built; and an 
, admirable force of cavalry was raised for the defence of the Kmpire. 
In fact, in every department a wise and progressive policy was 
pursued. 

No account ofthe events of the above period (1884 — 92) would be 
complete without mention of two officers to whom credit is due for 
the improvement in the administration above recorded, namely 
Colonel P. W. Powlett and Mabfiriij Prnt.4p fiingh*. The former’s 
connection with Rajpuliina began in 18G8, and he was Political 
Agent, or Resident, of .Todhpur almost uninterruptedly from January 
1880 to April 1892 ; his services earned the approbation of the 
Government of India,’ and were of the highest value to the people of 
. IMarwar, among whom he is still affectionately remembered. Maba- 
raj Pratup Singh was the brother of the ruling chief and, save for 
fourteen months — August 1881 to October 1882 — the chief minister 
{j'ifusahib Aid) of the State ; his personal energy and his naturally 
great infiuence with his clansmen contributed largely to the suppres- 
sion of dacoity and other successful issues, and he is well known both 
in India and England as the popular Maharaja of Idar (in the 
Bombay Presidency). 

As for Maharaja Jaswant Singh himself, no chief could have 
better upheld the character of his house for unswerving loyalty to 
Government, and the two fine regiments of Imperial Service cavalry 
raised by him between 1889 and 1893 are among the evidences of this 
honourable feeling. He was created a G. C. S. I. in 1875, and was 
invested by H. R. H. the Prince of Wales (now His Majesty King 
Edward VII) on the 1st January 1876, and his salute (ordinarily 
seventeen guns) was raised first to nineteen, and next to twenty-one 
guns. He died on the 1 1th October 1895, and his loss was widely 
mourned ; he is remembered by all for his never-failing generosity, 
largeness of heart, and sympathy with all classes, and ns one of the 
most loyal feudatories of the Crown, who not only recalled the best 
traditions of his house, but assimilated to them the liberal ideals and 
the strenuous energies of the system of British government. 


* Now Major-General His Bishness Maharaja Sir Pratiip Singh of Idar, A.D.-C. 
G.C.S,1., K.C.B. 
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In tlu' tlm eoanlry 
line; — tlio » fivt'-coloiirMl ; Miifl t!ic- *‘c.iiiton (li'-rtfr of 

the foiirtli, thm< rnr-f of hArI<*y l>rcip(T.” n'Torti:* Slior S!i.ih’« r.iyirf", 
nflc-r linvint: nonrly j.-rixh<*t| with Iii« oitihty lhi)»s>\n>! mon in ih« 
wnl(Th*?<nnfl thir*t-cotiii»flliii}:*lr!-'‘rt'<orM.'irwrtr, thnt ho “ hft'! n»>.trJr 
loxt Iho otnjiito of Iliiiiitisirm, for n hnmJfnI of harloy," Tl.« ••harg'' of 
tho hnwk r«*jiro.M('nt-s th« fnl*‘!ary th** wingtsl 

Povi or Utirpri (also ‘••lyh'il Mann-ri, Vitulhynv.ixiul, niul Ilii-'htrnx-n.'O, 
who in thnt form ha? ni>i»'nrc<l on roviT.nl orilical ovcAxioti? to 
tho fojjii'lr-rj* of tho t^t^to. Kvor pinco IJao .hvlhn, tio.nrly four hnr.d- 
rp(l ami fifty yoarp n"o, ohoyo'I tho mnnd.nto of nn nxcolic or.*} Jofi 
the ohl Pnrihrir city of MnniJor for tho “ hilif of hir^N ” (U.nlciir 
chiriin), tho pnlapop of ro'l Fnn<l<ton(* Imvo grown nn*l thiokonpvl. It 
i.? Ihoroforo only foornly timl tho hinN, wiio through thp long mnlit 
hours uncp.nsingly rirclo with ontstrotchofl pinion? tho topnjo?t 
towers of tho grim old fort, should find a place n< snpiiortors of the 
shield of Mnrw'ir. The motto furttnl meaning *• tho 

R.nlhor invincible '* (or filiibhorn) “ in battle," is taken from the old 
quatrain : — 

No host so goorl as the Peorn ; 

No donor so liberal ns the Gniir; 

In pride none equal the llfira ; 

In arms none surpass the IlSthor. 

. The State is rich in antiquarian remains; the most interesting 
are to be found in tho Pali, Desuri, Pldwfinn, JHIor, Jnswnntpura, 
Jodhpur, Mnlluni, Nfignur, and Pali districts, aud nro described in 
Part IT, Chapter XXII, of this volume. 

• Changed on tlio advice of astrologers to Unicd Singh in 1905. 

t The hill on which stands tho fort of Jodhpur ; it was also called Chiryj tuk 
because it was tho farourilo retreat of the bennit Chirya yath. 
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The first enumeration of tho population took place in 1881 when 
the total number of inhabitants was returned at 1.757,618, or fifty to 
the square mile. The above figures were probably Eomewhat below 
the mark, ns the operations being quite a novelty, were opiwsed by 
the people, especially the bill tribes, and were imperfect!}' understood 
by the staff employed. 

The next census was taken in 1891, and the popnlation was as- 
certained to be 2,528,178, or seventy-two persons per square mile. 
The remarkable increase of -IS'S per cent, (ns compared with twenty- 
one for Rujputuna and nine for the whole of India) wa.s due partly to 
improved methods of enumeration but chiefly to the absence of famine, 
the opening up of the country to commerce by means of railways, 
and the introd action of a better system of Government. 

At the last census, taken on the 1st March 1901, the population 
was found to number only 1,9.35, .565, or fifty-five persons to the 
square mile, and the decre.ase of 23'.1 per cent, may be ascribed to a 
succession of indifferent, if not actmally bad, seasons culminating in 
the terrible famine of 1899-1900 and an exceptionally virulent 
epidemic of malarial fever in the latter half of 1900. An examina- 
tion of Table No. XX in Vol. III-B. will show that, with the 
exception of trankra, all the di.stricts suffered, particularly Nagaur, 
Bilara, Merta, Jodhpur, Sanchor, Pnchbhndm, .Taswantpura and Pali, 
each of which lost at least one-fourth of its population during the 
decJide. The extraordinary increase of 158 per cent, in Sunkra is 
said to be due to the immigration of Bhati Rajputs and others from 
Jaisalmer, while the .sm.all decrease of 3*4 per cent, in Marot in the 
north-east was the result of comparatively easier agricultural con- 
ditions during the ten years, especially in 1 899 ; in Sambhar, where 
the decrease was 1 0'5 per cent., the famine was less severely felt and 
a large population is always supported by the salt-works. (5f the four 
main religions, the Auimists (i.c., Bhils and Girusias) were the 
heaviest sufferers, losing two-fifths of their members, but Hindus lost 
nearly twenty-four, and Musalmansand Jains each betn-een seventeen 
and eighteen per cent. 

The number of persons per square mile has already been men- 
tioned, namely 50 in JSSl, 72 in 1891, and 55 in 1901, but the 
figures for the different districts vary considerably. Thus at the last 
' census, Bali in the south-east and Marot and Parbatsar in the north- 
east all supported more than one hundred persons per square mile, 
while at the other extreme was Sheo on the western border with only 
ta'elve. 


Census of 
1681. 


Census of 
1691. 


Census of 
1901, 


Density. 
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Of tlio lolnl popnInHon f-miinrmfi'd in IPOJ, no Irp-s Ihnn VB-C> 
por mil. won' bom in llip Stnto, nml ftt)Otbrrotu>"jwT cent, in Fomc 
other pnit of KAjpututm (e.lueUy .Tnipur nnd IJiknner); the re.-st entne 
moplly fro»n the lioinbiiy Pre-iideney nnd tin* I’niled Province?. The 
extent to which Jodhpur tins IopI its pnpnintion Iiy tni^mtion is 
indicated by tlie following figures. While she received from other 
Itfijputrinn States ttO,12G persons (12.973 of whom were feinule.s), she 
gave them '15,G71 persons (2S.0-17 feinales), so that her net loss was 
25,54fi persons, of whom, nearly fifty-nine per cent, were fernalesT 
The movement was greatest with Jaipur, but the gain and loss with 
this Stale were fairly equally divided, the actual lo.-is to Jodhpur 
having been 400. The heaviest lo.ss was to Sirohi, which State 
received 8,G05 more persons (mostly women) than it gave. Similarly 
in transactions with other parts of India, emigration has been on a 
much larger scale than immigration; thus, w'hilo the emigrants 


* Including Sfimlilmr qropulntion 10,873>, which is under the joint jurisdiction 
of the Jodhpur and Jaipur Uiirbars. 
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nurabDred at lenst 155,940,* the immigrants were only 5,748, or a 
net loss to Marwar of 150,198 persons. The Bombay Pre.sidency 
gained nerrly t50,000 persons, Central India more than 34,000, Ajmer- 
jMerwHra 28,000, and the Punjab 12,000. The statistics relating to 
birthplace show (i) that, in its intercourse with other States of 
Bajputana and with Centml India, Jodhpur sends out more females 
than males, and (ii) that in its dealings with other parts of India the 
reverse is the case. The excess of females over males emigrating to 
adjacent territories is largely due to the marriage customs of the 
Hindus which neces.sitate alliances with septs not represented in the 
State, while those who wander further afield (namely to the Punjab, 
United Provinces, Central Provinces, Bengal, Baroda, and even Madras 
and Mysore) are men who settle there either ns traders or sepoys. 
For the rest, it is a well-known fact (i) that among the agricultural 
population of the western deserts emigration is an annual event, 
whatever be the nature of the season, as there is prncticnll 3 ' but one 
harvest, the kharTf, gathered in September or October, after which 
the people always leave in large numbers to find employment in Sind 
and elsewhere ; (ii) that the recent famines and scarcities caused more 
than the usual amount of emigration ; and (iii) that the traders 
known as Murwaris are famous for their enterprise and the important 
part the 3 ’ play in the commerce of the Empire, there being hardly a 
town where the thrifty denizen of the sands of western and northern 
Bujputana has not found his way to fortune from the j)ett 3 ’ grocer’s 
shop in a Deccan village to the most extensive banking and broking 
connection in the commercial capitals of both eastern and western 
ludia. Of the 2,111, 255t persons returned in 1901ns having been 
born in Jodhpur, nearly 90J per cent, were enumerated in the State 
itself, more than 2 per cent, in other Rajputann States, more than 6i 
4 )er cent, in Provinces adjacent to Rajputann, and 0’7 per cent, in other 
parts of the Indian Empire. 

The registration of births and deaths was started at Jodhpur city 
in January’ 1894, but has not yet been attempted in any of the towns 
or districts. The statistics relating to deaths are believed to be fairl}’ 
accurate, the necessar}’ information being easil}’ obtainable through 
the gate-keepers, but those dealing with births are of little value as 
thejr are based chiefly on the reports of dhais or mid wives, whose 
services are not requisitioned by all classes of the communit}'. The 
people generally are reticent regarding their domestic occurrences, 
especially the birth of a daughter — an event still regarded ns a family' 
misfortune ; but it is satisfactory to note that in each of the last four 
years births have exceeded deaths. Daring the period (1894-1905), 
for which returns are available, the yearly average number of births 
has been 2,107, or a rate of about thirty-four per mille, and of deaths 


Vital 

statistics. 


• A large number of persons enumerated outside the Province gave their 
birthplace as Kajputiina, without mentioning any particular State. Some must 
have been bom in Jodhpur. 

t This is the actual number returned; there may have been more born in the 
State— see footnote above. 
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2,380, or a rato of thirby-nine per tnille. In 1896 onjy »d4 births 
were registered, and in 1905 as many os 3,332 ; similarly, 931 deaths 
were reported in 1897 and’ 8,363 in 1900. The actual figures for 
1905 were 3,332 births, or a rate of fifty-five per mille, and 2,089 
deaths, or a rate of thirty-four per mille ; of the deaths more than 
half were ascribed to malarial fever, fifteen per cent, to dysentery or 
diarrhoea, and about eleven per cent, to respiratory affections. 

The principal diseases are malarial fevers, especially common in 
the autumn, when the extremes of temperature are first experienced 
and the ground is rapidly drying after the rains, and skin affections, 
due either to the want of water for cleansing purposes or to bad 
water and indifferent food. Bronchitis and pneumonia ere often pre- 
valent in the cold months, in consequence of the insufficient clothing 
of the people, and dysentery and diarrhoea in the rainy season. 
Guinea-worm (including threadworm among children), dyspep.sia, 
congestion of the liver, enlarged spleen, inguinal hernia, rheumatism, 
cataract, non-malignant and mycetomatous tumours, and venereal 
diseases are all fairly frequently met with. Of epidemics, smallpox, 
for which the most fatal months are March-June, was formerly very 
common, but the virulence of the disease has been much reduced 
during recent years by vaccination. Cholera is comparatively rare, 
especially in the western part of the State, but severe outbreaks 
occurred in 1887, 1892, 1896 and 1900. In the first of these years,. 
2,090 deaths were reported, chiefly from the capital and the districts 
of Bali, Jalor, Fachbbadra, SSmbharand Sojat ; in 1892 a considerable 
portion of the State was affected, and the deaths numbered 8,473 ; in 
1896 the disease appeared at Nawa on the Sambhar lake, spread 
to sixteen districts, and altogether claimed 2,327 victims ; while 
between December 1899 and September 1900 nearly 8,000 deaths 
occurred. 

Bubonic plague (malidmdri or gdnth-M’mavdagi) is believed 
to have visited this State for the first time in July 1836, when 
it broke out at Pali and spread thence to Jodhpur city, Sojat, and 
several other places, disappearing finally at the beginning- of the 
hot weather of 1837. The fact that it first started among the Chbipas 
or cloth-stampers led to the suppositiou that the germs were import- 
ed in silks from China. An interesting account of the outbreak and 
of the measures taken to combat it will be found in Hendley’s Gfine- 
ral Medical History of Rdjputdna (pages 148 — 69), and in Adams’ 
Western Rdjputd/na States. As for the more recent epidemic which 
started in Bombay in 1896, it may be said that, excluding a few cases 
discovered at railway stations, Jodhpur remained free for nearly five 
years. The disease, however, appeared in an indigenous form at 
Bali in February 1901, at the adjacent village of Sewari in the follow- 
ing month, at Dutbariya in February 1902, and at Pipar in April 
1903 ; a few cases have also occurred at other places. Up to the end^ 
of March 1907, altogether 947 seizures and 695 deaths had been 
reported. With the object of keeping plague out of the State, a 
special staff is maintained at all the important railway- stations and : 
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Iho SivArntfl 1,004; whih* Hip op|io-U«' pxfrrnip is found in the 
cast's of tlie AgarwSl ntul Mahcsri MaiiiljiinH who had rfspeclively 
only 487 nn<l '11)1 fcnmlcs lo 1,000 iimlfs. 

At tlic last census, about oO per cpiil, of the pf-oplc were returned 
us 'unmarried, nciirli' 45A as mnrried, and more tlmn Ifi per cent, n« 
widowed. Of tlio males, about 40 per cent,, and of the female? onljr 
3JA per cent, were sinjjlo. There were alto-'ciher 1. 1 0:J married 
females (o 1,000 mnrried males, and 1,321 widows to 1,000 widowers, 
Tbo relatively low proportion of spiiihters and the bigli proportion of 
widows are the re.sults of the cnsloin of early marriage among many 
cnstcH and of enforced w'idowhood among all the higlier sections, 
while the e.’ccpss of wives over imsbands is dne partly to polygamy 
among the wealthier member.s of the Hindu and Mu.o.ilinrin commu- 
nities and among the Hbils, partly lo the prevalence among ino?t of 
tbo lower c.astes of harevM or the marriage of a woman with her 
deceased husband’s younger brother, and partly to the fact that in 
adverse seasons males emigrate more freely than fi'm.ale.«. Taking 
the poimlntion by religions, it is found that, among the males, about 
48 per cent, of the MusahnSns and Animists, nearly 52 per cent, of 
the .Inins, and more than 54A per cent, of the Hindus were married 
or widowed, and that, among the females, Ibe similar percentages 
were Musalmuns 59, Jains nearly C.5, Animists 69, and Hindus about 
G9A. Marriage is strictly obligatory on all women by religion, 
though among the .Tains some take a vow of celibacy, but among 
male adults there are not n few who prefer a life of bachelorhood. 

Early marringe.s are common, but do not necessarily mPiin the 
commencement of conjugal relations. Thus, of nil children under 
fifteen years of age, more than one-sixth were married or widowed, 
the percentages for the difierent religions being .Musalmuns 15'3, 
Jains 17, Hindus 18'8, and Animists 21*4 ; .again, nf girls under 
fifteen, more than 22{; per cent, were wives or widows, namely Mnsal- 
mfins 14'.a, Jains 19, Hindus 23*4, and Animists 32*3. These figures, 
which have been taken from the last census returns, show that e.arly 
marriages are most prevalent among the Animists, but n mistake 
appears to have been made, for it is well known that the reverse is 
the case, and that the Bhils who form the bulk of the Animistic 
Xiopulution seldom marry their daughters before they are fifteen or 
sixteen and frequently not until they are eighteen or twenty. 
Divorce is allowed by Muhammadan law and among the Bhils and 
low'er castes of the Hindus, but is not often resorted to, while poly* 
andry is quite unknown. 

The language spoken by more than 96A per cent, of the people 
is Marwarl; another per cent, speak Jaipur!, and a further I'lfi 
per cent. Sindi. Marwari is by far the most important of the four 
main groups of Erijaslhunf, whether we consider the size of the area 
in which- it is the vernacular, the number of its speakers, or the 
extent to which it has spread over India. It has many varieties, of 
which the best known are the Thai! or western Marwari of the desert, 
the Mewari of the Udaipur State, the Bagn of north-east Bikaner 
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(often considered a distinct dialect), and the ShekhSwatl of north- 
west Jaipur. At the last census, Alarwarl in one or other of its forms 
was returned as the language of more than five million persons 
resiiding all over India. Jaipur! is another of the four, chief groups 
of Bajusthani, while the dialect of Sindl spoken in the western 
portion of Jodhpur is called Thareli. ^ 

Of castes and tribes found in the State, the following were t Castes, tribes 
the most numerous at the last census; — Jats (219;539); Brah- | 

.mans (191,935); Rajputs (180,883); Mabajans (171,052); Balais / 

(141,947); Rebaris (66,809); iNIalis (55,233); Cbakars (55,111); 

Kumhars (50,799); Bhils (37,697); Bishuois (37^273); and Sirvis 
(31,102). uiiO \ 

The Jats form more than one ninth of the enth tipopnlation and \JSt8. 
are found in every district of the State, but are most irjmerous in the 
Jodhpur, Mallani, Merta, Nagaur and Parbatsar hukujnais. They 
are believed to be of Indo-Scythian stock, .and have been identified 
with the Zanihii of Straho and the Jatii of Pliny and Ptolemy. 

Three main divisions are recognised, namely (1) the asll or pure Jats, 
claiming no Rajput ancestry but supposed to be descended from the 
hair (jat) of the god Siva, and comprising two endogamous sections, 

Godara and Puniya, so Ciilled after the names of their founders ; (ii) 
the joint Jat-Rajput stock; and (iii) the o«Jna or tho-se of inferior 
social rank. The last two divisions used to intermarry but do not 
now do so. The Jats are strong and hard-working, and the best 
cultivators in the State, famed for their diligence in improving the 
land. According to the saying *' Jatjahan that ”, a village inhabited 
by them is always expected to be flourishing, and they are assisted in 
the fields by their women and children : — “ The Jat’s baby has a 
plough-handle for a plaything.” They are usually vegetarians, but 
have no decided objection to a meat diet; by religion the}’ are 
Vaishnavas, worship the plough and the cow', and are served by 
Chenuiyat Brahmans. Socially they stand at the head of the wddow- 
marrying castes ; polygamy is allowed, but a man may not marry his 
wife’s sister w'hile his wife is' still alive; early marriages are reg-arded 
with favour, though the general custom is of adult marriage ; and 
divorce is permitted, an announcement in the presence of the caste 
members being deemed sufficient, but is seldom resorted to. An 
endogamous pantli or sect, know'n as Jasnatbi after its founder, 

Jnsnai(L, who lived about 1488, is found chiefly in Panchia, a village 
of the Nagaur district ; the members can be distinguished by their 
yellow head-dress, the black cord round their neck, and their practice 
of burying their dead instead of burning them. Another small sect 
is that of the Satiiainis or devotees of truth w’ho by their distinctive 
profession of veracity seem to impl)' that they have the exclusive 
monopoly of this ancient virtue. Most of the Jats wear round. the 
neck a silver charm depicting Tejaji on horseback with his sword 
drawn and a snake biting him on the tongue. Teja* was a Jat of 
Karnal in Nagaur who, after a fight with the cattle-lifting Mers, died 

• • For a further account'of this popular hero, see 'Vol, I-A. of this series, page 34. 
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from the bite of a snake ; he is held in such reverence that the J5ts 
believe that if a man bitten by a snake tie a cord round his right foot 
and repeat the name Tejaji, he will assuredly recover. 

The Brilhmans form nearly ten per cent, of the population, are 
found throughout the Stale and are numerically strongest in the 
Jodhpur, Jalor, Merta and Nagaur districts. They stand first on the 
list of social precedence, and jibe,. principal divisions represented in 
Marwar are the 8:gme(rrnal»"- -id I^^ns, the Pushkarnas, the Nand- 
wana Bohras, the |rtmSlis,_the 

Of these, thvChenuAyats the^l^ 

frn 


have come from 
Srimal, now ca’-' 


^oinrSt, and 


in 


oompr™ tw» 


take their name from the town of 
the Jaswantpura district. Jlhey 
Miltwatl and Mewari — the 


former ^eing^g g«"P; \ giving, daughters in 

marrmge) ^ to the «tter--and fourteen exogatnous septs or 

goirast ench ' pu« c,.wvxri\;o nm mostW 


? u f r- havvnc one deitv or tuirtdcur. The Srimuhs are mostly 

fol owersoaoT';''"!”"^^ ,„ay take from other castes 

fn 1 oJ water brought in tumbls (gourds), or 

™/tvdoSn« .on nt n .longhUn ' ® »i 

&Cl?otSn\n‘«'n 5 M. o^poi.^ 


hoala- daily allowance 
iuent. 


from the Siinchor district in the 



soutn, The SSnchorns lake Uxcir seven golras, 

belong to.,jmd are found chi«;fl.v m Mallam , • ^ ^ gameltfe 

as thi the Vallahhacharva sect, and water; 

they also hav\T,„5lis, being very slnct in the matter ollooa a 
The Pushkopo the. reputation of being expert cooks. 

Puahkar near Ajmer, -wjire said to get their 

Marwar, They Imve the saihut.this tradition is no g Srimalis and 
eighty-four exogamous clans, some ® of which the 

ruling family; 

of which are as^.v.iw^n'... ..i... mv — uuc .^iimiuwa.^.7,^1 

or descendants of Ghandu, being the most famous, —while otherftt’eri'jtyled 
Ojhas are considered to be of a slightly inferior status from Js ai being 
exclusively priests by profession ; and (v) Upadhya, a small seCj poison of 
which, having accepted service as pigeon-keepers to the Ma biiwP) 
has lost caste. The Pushkarnas generally are tall and athlet leopj^ and 
wear beards; they mostly follow agriculture, but many of those -VI, wti'’- 
live in towns are in the service of the State. All their marriages 
usually take place on one and the same day in the year, and, on the 
death of even remote kinsmen, they become hliadra, i.e. go into 
mourning with face and head clean-shaved, exeeptin'g the scalp-look. 

The NandwSna Bohras, like the Srimalis and Pushkarnas, belong 
to the G-urjara (Gujar) division of the Panch Dravida Brahmans, but 
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some of them, known as Singbis, are outcastes, owing to conversion 
to Jainism. 

The Cbennijats comprise six endogamous septs of the Panch 
Gaur Brahmans, fused with but partial success into one community 
by Maharaja Sawai Jai Singh of Jaipur in the early part of the 
eighteenth century in commemoration of his asioamcdha or horse- 
sacrifice ; they can eat together, but do not intermarry. The six divi- 
sions are (i) the Daimas or DiidhTchas, a cultured class whose original 
seat was at Manglod in Nagaur; (ii) theGujar Gaurs, reputed descen- 
dants of Gautama Rishi and slightly inferior in status to the Daimas 
in consequence of their having formerly been priests to the Ahirs, 
etc. ; (iii) theParlkhs, some of whom are priests to the Kaimkhanis, 
while others are cultivators or temple servants ; (iv) the Khandelwals, 
who are said to have come from Khandela in .Jaipur and are mostly 
agriculturists ; (v) the Sarsuts, who are called after Saraswati, the 
Hindu Minerva, and whose ancestors are supposed to have accom- 
panied llao SiahjI from Kanauj ; they live on charity or cultivate the 
land, but the majority are in private service ; they are not very strict 
in their observance of caste rules, eating and smoking with Banias, 

Khattrls and Kayasths ; and (vi) the Gaurs, who are not very numer- 
ous and have been excluded from the Chenniyat community of Mar- 
war during the last sixty or seventy years in consequence of their 
having intermarried with the Sikawala Brahmans of Jaipur. Of the 
above six septs, the Parikhs, Khandelwlils and Sarsuts may be con- 
sidered second-grade, and the Gaurs third-grade Brahmans. 

The Purohits or Eajgurs are numerically stronger than any of 
the other main divisions of Brahmans ; they hold extensive tracts of 
land on the sdsan tenure, and are hereditary priests and match- 
makers to the Rajputs, from whom (as well as from Banias) they take 
food. They do not beg, but accept without murmur what is offered 
to them in charity ; they till their own lands, being assisted by their 
womenfolk, and the wearing of the sacred thread and the shaving of 
the head and face as a sign of mourning are alike optional with them. 

A section known as Natrayat has lost caste from having recognised 
naira or widow marriage. 

The Paliwals take their name from the town of Pali which they 
held in grant from the Parihar chiefs of Mandor before the establish- 
ment of Rathor power in Marw'ar. They do not observe the fe.stival 
of Rakhi on the ,fuU moon of the month of Sawau (July- August) 
because their ancestors are said to have been killed in large numbers 
by . Muhammad Ghori on that day, and they w'orship, among other 
things, the bridle of a horse on the Dasahra, probably in memory of 
their former state when _ they were chiefly robbers conducting their 
excursions on horseback. At the present time they are either culti- 
vators or money-lenders, and take large sums of money on the occa- 
sion of their daughters’ marriages, especially when the bridegroom 
is young or a widower. 

The Rajputs form more than one-eleventh of the population, but Kajpats. 
7,788 of them, or about four per cent., are Musalmans, found chiefly 
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in Mallani, Nagaur; Sancbor and Sheo ; they, however,, scarcely differ 
in their customs and manners from the Hindus. The Eajputs proper 
thus number 173,095, and are the fighting, land-owning and ruling 
caste, of Indo-Aryan origin — fine brave men, proud of their warlike 
reputation and their ancestry, and very punctilious on points of 
etiquette. The custom of costly infant marriages, among them is 
happily becoming less common under the influence of the Sabha or 
committee, organised by and named after the late Colonel Walter 
dn 1888, which has fixed the minimum age of marriage at eighteen 
for a boy and fourteen for a girl, and regulates the expenditure by the 
income of the bride’s father. The Rajputs are addicted to opium 
and liquor, accept food from almost any clean caste, and worship 
Mataji, the shield, the sword, the dagger and the horse. Usually 
they are either jaglrda/ra or hhmnids, but many are landless and have 
rather dropped behind in the modern struggle for existence in conse- 
quence of their rooted aversion to any pursuit other than that of 
arms or government.’ The jdfjirdwira follow the rule of primogeniture, 
and the hhumi&a that of gavelkind. The dominion over land being 
a criterion of superiority, hypergamy exists to a limited extent^ 
though the tradition of common ancestry makes the entire tribe one 
vast endogamous group. 

As is well known, there are three great divisions of Riijputs, 
namely, the Surajbansi or Solar race, the Chandrabansi or Lunar race, 
and the Agniculas or Fire tribes j and representatives of each are to 
be found in MSrwar. In the Solar group are the RUthors, the KachwS- 
has and the Sesodias, and in the Lunar the Bhiitis, while all four of 
the Fire tribes, — the Cbauhans, the Fonwars, the Parihars and the 
Solankis— are met with. The Rathor clap of course takes the first 
place from every point of view ; it comprises more than one hundred 
septs, the chief of which are Mertia, Jodha, Udawnt, Chanipriwat, 
Kumpawat, Karnot, Jetawat and Karnmsot. The chief septe'^bf the 
Kachwahas found here are .Shekhawat, Naruka and Rajfiwat; of 
the Sesodias RSnawat, Chondawat, Shaktawat and Ahariya; of the 
Bhatis Jaisu and Raolot ; of the Ghauhans Deora, Hara, Sonignra, 
Nadol, Purbia and Sanchora ; of the Fonwars Sodha, Sankln and 
Bhajal ; and of the Parihars Enda. 

The Mahajans or Baniiis form nearly nine pen .QPi)t. oCjij>e- total 
population, and are numerically strongest in the districts of Bali, 
Desuri, Jalor, Mallani, Nagaur and Sojat ; nearly four-fifths of) them 
are Jains. The Hindu Vaisj'as occupy a slightly higher position in 
the social scale than the Jain, ns among them adult marriages and 
the use of certain vegetables regarded as unclean or of food prepared 
by non-BrUhman castes are forbidden. The principal divisions found 
here are Oswal, Muhesrl, Porwrd, Sariiogi and Agarwal.' 

The Oswals are by far the most numerous (107,926), and, more 
than 98 per cent, of them are Jains. They are said to be the 
descendants of a number of Rajputs of different clans who were 
converted to Jainism in the second century, and they take their name 
fronj the tow'ii of Osi or Osian, the ruins of which are to bo found 
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about thirty miles north of Jodhpur city. The OswSls are mostly 
traders and money-lenders, but some are in the service of the Darbar 
and others are Kdmd&t's or managers of ydgir estates ; their chief septs 
are Mohnot, Bbandari, SinghI, Lodha (with four sub-divisions, one of 
which i^-named'after .Akbar’s finance minister, Todar Mai), and Mohta 
(of whotii^ the^ i^handsalis were originally Bhati Eajputs, and are 
regarded aVthe'c/;aitf7/tn‘s or headmen of the Oswals). 

The Mahesris number 20,288 and are all Hindus ; like the 
Oswals, they trace descent from Eajputs, chiefly of the Chauhan, 
Parihar and Solanki *lans. The name is derived from Mahadeo or 


Mahesh in whom tti-Jy believe. They comprise seventy-two exogam- 
ous sections, Trom the use of liquor and meat, and will not 

. touch onions. °^/ r carrots ; by occupation they are traders, con- 
tractors :®^‘3ome having agencies in the remotest parts of 

India. ' 

;,p) are said to have been originally Eajputs 
of they embraced Jainism some seven hund- 

° Sto some authorities, the}’ take their name 

sup’:rstitious trave^„ Bhilwara zila of the Udaipur State. 
y^^r.a}s -eep a Kurnharj^jvjj.jj Ogji-gig and are found principally 
T‘'%‘=“t.®u“'^^suri districts where they lend money to 
^ JSnt • rates of interest and are consequently 

eac IS diu ed Another noteworthy fact in connection with 

occnp} tnr consider a daughter a valuable commodity and 

are esemr^j^^j a very high price when giving her in marriage. 
^°d°th!^ Saraogis (13,195) are, like the Porwals, all Jains ; they 
■ - w^iipnse eighty-four sections. The word is said to mean one who 
abhors liquor, but, according to others, is a corruption of shrdvaica, a 
lay w’orshipper of Buddha or a Jain, The Saraogis are very strict in 
their observances, and carry the reverence for animal life to an extreme. 


They neither eat nor marry with the Oswals, nor engage Brab- 
ipans to officiate at their weddings, but are served by priests of their 


own caste. Further, they forbid the use of ivory bracelets by their 
women, bathe before breakfast, take their evening meal Before sunset, 
burn no fuel without first washing it, and do not use lamps at night 
for fear of injury to insects. 


The Agarwals (1 1,033) all returned themselves as Hindus ; they 
trace their origin to a Eaja Agar >Sen w’hose capital was at Agroha in 
the Pdnjab. The story runs that Agar Sen hud seventeen sons, and, 
being desirous of marrying them to the eighteen snake-daughters of 
a Baja named Basak, another son was formed from the body of the 
eldest, and thus the couples were united ; hence the Agarwals are 
divided into 174 clans, the half section eating but not marrying with 
the others, while another section, known as the Nariiaul Singhis, 
forms the mutsaddl or official class. The rest are engaged in trade, 
and many of'them are very enterprising, being found in almost all 
the cantonments and distant places under the name of Marwaris. 

The Balais or Bhambis form rather more than seven per Balais. 
cent, of the entire population, and are found everywhere ; they are 
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also called Meghwals or descendants of Megh, who is supposed 4r 
have been a Briiiimun. They me among the very lowest cashes, iper 
are workers in leather, village drudges and to n small esten^t n^ing 
iurists ; those who remove the carcases of dead animals fromi viMrlike 
towns are called Bheds. Four main divisions exist, naiptidy^nts of 
or original, iMfiru, Jiita,’ and Charania, — bthe&em is 

being composed of descendants of Riijputs, .liits an^f tho Sabhii or 
lively ; the two first divisions intermarry, buwc Colonel Waiter 
endogamous. Among the women, the Marus yrringe at eighteen 
Jatas Ino bracelets, while the Charnnins dress lika expenditure by the 
in yellow clothes. The Bliambis are Vnislinn-fe addicted to opium 
worship Ramdeoji are called Bluigwans from the.Ycaste, and worship 
coloured hend-dre.ss ; they hold the tuZsi plant y the horse. Usually 
sacred, but cat the flesh of cows and other /arc landless and have 
Polygamy is allowed, but a man cannot mnrrior existence in conse-. 
his deceased wife’s sister. The dead are bu^suit otlier than that of 
followers of Ramdeoji or Pabu (a local deitye rule of primogeniture, 
inhumation. ^./‘minion over land being 

The Rebaris, also called Raikas in \jvists to n limited extent, 
'cent, of the population, and are propcrl vnakes the entire tribe one 
assert that their ancestor was brought in'. 

order to take care of the first camel which real divisions of Rajputs, 
Parbntl for her amusement. They have two mai nsi or Lunar race, 
and Chalkia ; the former deals only in camels, and occap'f..*s n^h are to 
position in that its members can marry the daughters of the 'tCnchwa- 
without giving their own in return. The Chalkias keep Inrgfour of 
of sheep and goats, and are numerous in Bali and Desuri \^J.he 
they are known as Pitalias from their women generally wearing brass 
ornaments. Among the Rebaris, the Samarias, or descendants of 
Samar, alone claim pure extraction, while the others comprise a 
combination of several Rajput tribes, such ns the section known as 
Paribar which has five subdivisions named after the suns of Kahar 
RaOj the Raja of Mandor. 

The jMiilis form nearly three per cent, of the population ; those 
living in the vicinity of tow'us are market-gardeners, and the rest are 
agriculturists. They comprise two intermarrying classes — the Mor 
(original) Malis, of whom less than half a dozen families now - 
exist, and the Mali Rajputs, the descendants, it is said, of certain 
Rajputs who had -been imprisoned fay Muhammad Grhorl and who^on 
obtaining their release through the good offices of one of the em|}eror’s 
gardeners, by name Baba, adopted the profession of gardening. 'iVidow 
marriage is allowed, but not with the deceased husband’s brother, 
and the fee paid by the new husband is alwaj's made over to the 
widow’s parents. Persons dying unmarried are sometimes buried, 
hut in all other cases the corpses are burnt. 

The Chakars or Golas are the illegitimate offspring of Rajputs on 
whom they attend as hereditary servants ; those who are connected 
with the ruling family are considered to be of a status somewhat 
superior to the others. They eat the. leavings of Rajputs only,- 
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J^Tid of no other caste; no caste higher than that of the Oswals 
accept food cooked bj them, and none lower than that of the Nnis 
« offer food to them. The females are termed Golis, are chiefly 
^y®/^”.‘,'yed as maid-servants, and, as Tod has remarked, are “ the great 
T r -h liberty.” They are often admitted into the zcnidna 

\Q\ ^ -c ^jy Rajput nobles and chiefs, who pay a large sum of 

regarde a? ** f;- . jiusbands, and are then called parddyats, 

;i” Befiijj generally attached to their original name. 

4 c promoted to he 73d«6dii«, they take their .seat.s just 
ana o.ariKi j, Jj,pyj. gjj.y^ temple of Kunj Bihiiriji, the 

'tank lin5 .?as Gulab Sagar, and the Gird Kot were all constructed 
‘by or Tin memory of a famous pdshdn called Gulab EaijI. 

The Kumhars form more thau 2i per cent, of the population, Kumhars. 
and /are potters, brick burners, village servants and agriculturists ; 
itheAvord is said to be derived from the Sanskrit humhlialcdm, 

% maker of water jars. Their social standing is low, but they 
useful class and, as the proverb tells us, an object of solicitude 
the sup'’rstitious traveller : — “ If yo u go out without break fast, 

•j-.jfjways keep'h Kumhar , a screech-ow l. a''moDk'eY ancT a deer on y our 
gVright.” The caste in Marwar consists of the following seven groups, 

. the'Efst six of which are Hindus and the last Muhammadan, while 
each is divided into a number of exogamous sections. The Khetirs 
occupy the highest position and do not marry with the others ; they 
are exempted from every kind of forced labour, are almost entirely 
agriculturists, keep bullocks instead of donkeys like their brethren, 
and their women are allowed to wear silver ornaments. The Bandas 
are mere potters, whose women wear ivorj' bangles ; they do not inter- 
marry with the Jatias, Purbias or Mew aras, but can take the daughters 
of the Marns without giving their own in return. The Marus, 
besides making earthen vessels, keep lime-kilns and are known as 
Ohungars in that capacity ; they do not light the fire in their furnaces 
with their own hands but employ Bhangis or sweepers for this pur- 
pose. The Jalias cultivate land, carry grain and grass from one 
village to another on their donkeys, and prepare ropes and twine from 
the hair (yafj of goats and sheep. The Purbias are said to have come 
from the United Provinces and to be vegetarians; they generally 
gain a livelihood by selling grass and wood, but the}- also make 
earthen^toj’s, and cultivate to a small extent. The Mewaras are ma- 
sons an'd make millstones, and their females can onl}’ wear brass 
ornaments. Lastly come the Moilas who, as already stated, are Musal- 
maus, and claim to have originally been Sama Rajputs in Sind ; the 3 ' 
are potter-s and agriculturists, and in their religious customs practi- 
- cally Hindus. The [Cumbars eat with the Jats and other clean 
Sudijas, but Brahmans will take no water from the lofds of the Pur- 
bias ; they worship the potter’s wheel, call in the Srimali Brahmans 
as pTiests at marriages, but not at deaths, and in the case of widow 
mamiages pay the fee to the relatives of the deceased husband. The 
Banyas and Purbias observe the custom of keeping a w’ould-be son- 
as a gharjamdi to work for some time as an apprentice. 
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For nn ticcount of tlio Hhils referenco is invited to Part V of 
Volume II-A of this series. In Marwilr they are found in everj’ 
district, except Milrot, NBwaand .Sambhar, but are most numerous in 
Malliini, Jaswantpurn, SRuchor and JJllor ; they belong almost entirely 
to the village watchman anti cultivating classes, and are divided into 
about sixty exogamous septs, some of which claim to be the original or 
unmixed stock, while others take their npug^ from Tlnjput clans. 
Each Rfcpt has a recognised headman, and thooecisionsof pavchjaie 
in the settlement of disputes are usnally obeyed. Tlie Biiils settled 
on kJidlsa lands have occupancy rights, \^it ns cultivators are idle 
and thriftless. The women arc not allowed to wear silver ornaments, 
but deck themselves with Inc'biingles, brass anklets and bended neck- 
laces ; the favourite ornaments of the men are ear-rings, and charms 
and amulets on the right fore-arm. Marriage usually takes place 
within certain groups or geographical limits, and the Bliil frequently 
has two wives, who may be sisters. 

The liishnois, though they form less than 2 per cent, of the 
population, are interesting from the fact that, so far ns i^ujpuiuna is 
concerned, they are found in four States only, nanrVtly .Todhpur, 
Bikaner, .Taisalmer and Udaipur. They were originally Jfits, and 
derive their present name from their creed of twenty-nine (bis+natt] 
articles which they embraced at the instance of a PonwSr Bujput 
ascetic named .llirabha towards the end of the Bfteenth century, 
These twenty-nine articles are ns follows:— (i) and (ii) relate to the 
purification of women and are very similar to the rules laid down in 
the Levitical law ; (iii) from the time that a child begins to eat grain, 
it should be bathed daily in water; (iv) be faithful always to. one 
woman ; (v) be content with whatever you may possess ; (vi) salute 
one another five times a day ; (vii) jiray to the deity every evening; 
(viii) before partaking of food, pour ghi on the fire ;(ix) filter, all 
water used for drinking or bathing; (x) never speak without con- 
sideration; (xi) carefully examine all fuel to see that no insect or 
other living thing is in it ; (xii) never give way to anger ; (xiii) 
nor steal ; (xiv) nor speak evil of any one ; (xv) nor tell an 
untruth ; (xvi) fast on the fifteenth of the dark half of each month ; 
(xvii) always call on the name of Vishnu ; (xviii) never' take 
life nor, as far as possible, permit others to do so; (xix) never cut 
a green tree ; (xx) eat only such food ns is cooked by thdso, of the 
sect ; (xxi) fix a mark on the ear of every goat and sbciep so that 
its life may be safe, and, as far as possible, make others dio the same; 
(xxii) never castrate a bullock ; (xxiii) nor eat opium J (xxiv) nor 
drink spirituous liquor ; (xxv) nor consume bhang ; i (xxvi) 
smoke ; (xxvii) nor let indigo touch the body ; (xxviiiji^ nor 
enmity to another ; and lastly (xxix) so live as to be always 
for death. hi ■ 

The Muhammadans were in power at Nagaur at this timetec n 
not approving of Jambha starting a new religion, told him to intatcl 
some of their tenets in it. He agreed and added the folloV,^] 
clauses ; — (a) All Bishnois to' be buried after death ; (b) after c/ 
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on the name of Vishnu, the words Allah Bismilldh to be repeated 5 
(c) at innrringe ceremonies the phcra or circumamhulation of the 
fire to he omitted, and when half the ceremony is over, the priest, 
who has till then been reading from Hindi books, to read from 
Muhammadan ones ; [d) the top of the bend to be shaved ; and (c) 
the hairs of the beard not to be separated. 

All. these precepts are not now followed, but the Bishnois cer- 
tainly form a distinct cndognmous caste, comprising almost as many 
exogamous sections ns there are among the Jats generally, from whom 
they are distinguished by the discnrdment of the scalp-lock and the 
interment of the dead — sometimes in a sitting posture like the Sanyil- 
sis, and almost invariably at the threshold of the house or in the 
adjoining cattle-shed. Further, they are strict vegetarians, teetota- 
lers and non-smokers, partial to woollen garments ns being at all 
times pure ; they take neither food nor water from any other caste 
whatever, and they have their own special priests. Their chief occu- 
pation is agriculture, but they also keep large herds of camels. 

At the last census the Sirvis were found only in Jodhpur and 
Sirohi, and more than ninety-eight percent, of them were enumerated 
in the former State, chiefly in the Buli, Desnri and Jaituran districts. 
The name is said to be derived from the fiiingri word sir, mean- 
ing cultivation, and the Sirvis form the chief class of minor agri- 
culturists. They have two endogamous and non-interdining groups 
(each divided into a number of exogamous sections), namely the 
IChiirdin, the members of which eat flesh, drink wine and bury their 
dead, lind the JanewS, in which the use of meat and liquor is for- 
bidden and the dead are always burnt. Most of the Khardias wear 
a thread round their wrist, bound on by the Dlxvdn or spiritual head 
of the community (whose headquarters are at Bilura) to signify their 
consecration to MatajI, and those who have not been thus consecrated 
may be burnt after death. The Sirvis take food from no other caste, 
employ Joshls nt their marriages but not at funerals, and their 
widows are allowed to remarry. 

The only other castes exceeding 25,000 are the Khatis or carpen- 
ters, some of whom work as blacksmiths (Khati-lohurs; ; and the 
Xais, who besides being barbers, play an important part in social 
matters^ as match-makers to the lower classes. The three main 
groups, of the Nais are the Maru, the Baid and the Furbia, and of 
these the second is inferior as the men are the leeches and the women 
the midwives of the village. 

Olassifying the population according to religions, we find that in 
1901 nearly eighty-three per cent, were Hindus, per cent. Musal- 
mans, seven per cent. Jains and rather more than two per cent. 
Animists, while Christians numbered 224, Brahmos 122, Aryas Gl, 
Farsis 55, Sikhs 7, and Jews 3. 

No attempt was made at the last census to record the numerous 
sects of the Hindus, but it is believed that of the three main groups — 
Vaishnavas, Saivas and SSktas — the first is most, and the second least 
numerous in Marwar. Of independent sects more or less peculiar 
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to this Stale and to Bikaner, two have already (page 83) been 
mentioned among the .Tats, namely the Jnsndtbi. and the Sntnatni ; 
and tlie creed of the Bishnois is described at pages 90-9] 'supra. A 
fourth sect is that of the Diidupanthis, found'chiefly in Jaipur 
but to a small extent here and in some other States of Eajpntana. 
A detailed account will be given in Vol. IV-A., because the head- 
quarters of the sect are at Naraina in Jaipur territory , and it will 
suffice here to state that the Dadupanthis are the followers of Dadu, 
a Nagar Brahman who was born in 1544 and died in 1603. and that 
their chief tenets are the equality of all men, strict vegetarianism 
and teetotalism, and lifelong celibacy. The sect comprises two sub- 
divisions, namely the Viraktas or ascetics and the Sadhus or 
Swcimis, i.e. celibates, and the latter are not entirely cut off from 
temporal affairs, several of them being money-lenders and very strict 
with their debtors. Jodhpur possesses a third subdivision called Ghar- 
bari, but, as its members marry, they command much, less respect 
than the otuers, and in Jaipur are not recognised ns tru^ Dadupanthis. 

Of the 149,419 Musalmans, more than 92^ percent, were Sunnis, 
more than four per cent. Shiahs, and the rest Wulmbis. The 
Shiahs are mostly the Bohra and Khoja traders from the Bombay 
Presidency and a few Mughal immigrants from upper India. The 
Musalmans of Marwar, speaking generally, retain their ancient 
Plindu customs and ideas, especially outside the large towns, and 
command the services of Hindu as well as Muhammadan priests ; but 
in towns where they are numerically strong they have begun to observe 
certain religious rites in exclusively Islamite fashion. 

The Jain sects are the ancient divisions of the Digambaras, 
whose images are unclothed, whose ascetics go naked, and who assert 
that woman cannot attain salvation, and the Swetambaras, who bold 
the opposite view regarding women, and whose images are clothed 
in white. An offshoot from the latter, known as Dbundia, carries tq 
an extreme the doctrine of the preservation of animal life, a'pd wor- 
ships gv/rus instead of idols. Of the 137,393 Jains enumerated in 
1901, nearly sixty per cent, were Swetambaras and twenty-two per 
cent. Dhundias. 1 

. The Animists number 42,235 and are either Bbils or Girasias ; 
the majority live near and are in contact with the villagers of the 
plains, and their religion is hardly distinguishable from tLe\ lower 
forms of Hinduism. ' / 

The Christian community has remained practically stationary, 
having numbered 207 in 1881, 210 in 1891, and 224 in 1901. In the 
year last mentioned, 1 1 1 were Natives, 58 Europeans and 55 Ehrasians, 
and of the Native Christians, forty-four were Presbyterians, twenty- 
eight Eoman Catholics, and twenty-seven belonged to the Church of 
England. The United Free Church of Scotland Mission has had. a 
branch at Jodhpur city since 1885, and maintains a small school for 
girls and a hospital. The State is included in the Anglican see of 
the Bishop of Nagpur and the Eoman Catholic Prefecture of fiajputa- 
na ; the latter was established in 1891-92, and is administered <by the 
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Capuchin Fathers of Paris, the Prefect Apostolic having his head- 
quarters at Ag'ra. 

At the last ciensus more than 58J per cent, of the people returned Occupations, 
some form of agriculture ns their principal means of subsistence ; thus 
52-6 per cent, were either landlords or tenants, 5*3 per cent, field- 
labourers, and about O'S per cent, growers of fruits and vegetables. 

In addition, more than 67,000 persons (or nearly three per cent.), who 
mentioned some other employment as the chief source of their 
livelihood, were also partially agriculturists ; and a further 3-4 per 
cent., shown under the head of general labourers, were doubtless to 
.some extent supported by work in the fields. The industrial popula- 
tion amounted to 17-71 per cent, and was engaged chiefly in the 
provision of food and drink (nearly five per cent.), and in the cotton 
and leather industries. The provision and care of animals gave 
employment to more than four per cent., personal and domestic . 
service to 3*7 per cent., commerce to 3-2 per cent., and village service 
to nearly three per cent., while the professional classes, embracing 
religion, education, literature, law and medicine, as well ns actors, 
singers and d.ancers, formed 1-52 per cent. Persons returned as 
having no occupation numbered more than 82,000, or over four per 
cent., and included people of independenji means, pensioners, prison- 
ers and beggars, chiefly the last. 

lYbeat is the staple food of the people in the eastern districts of 
Bali, Bilara, Desuri, Pali and Sojat, and is consumed by the well-to- 
do in towns and villages elsewhere. In the Jodhpur district and in 
the southern and south-western hukumats of Jillor, Jaswantpura, 

Sanchor and Siwana, bdjra is as common as wheat, while the people 
of Marot, Nawa, Parbatsar and Sambhar in the north-east habitually 
eat barley. In the rest of the territory, yoiiw and bdjra, w'ith moth, 
are the commonest food-stuffs ; bdjra, however, is more extensively 
consumed than any grain in the State. The use of maize is some- 
times forced on the indebted agriculturist when his more valuable 
crops have passed into his creditor’s hands, as is pathetically depicted 
by the proverb : — kura Icarsd, khoLi, gehuii jime ’^BanidL, meaning 
“ the coarse grain is consumed by the cultivator, while the Bania 
takes, the wheat.” Neither rice nor meat are in general use as an 
article of diet, though most of the Bajputs and some of the other 
■ Hindus are meat-eaters when they can afford it. The flesh of the’ 
goat and wild pig is highly esteemed by Rajputs, while mutton and 
fowl are considered inferior both in flavour and nutriment. The 
principal vegetables are radishes and onions, the leaves and seeds of 
the khejrd, (Prosogis ^icigera) being largely used as vegetable food 
in the western desert, and chillies are the chief condiment. In times 
of scarcity, many of the people subsist on the roots and seeds of grass, 
snpplemented by locusts when they visit the country ; locusts are 
reported to be both wholesome and palatable, when preserved by 
being salted. Watermelons are largely consumed, the pulp being 
eaten fresh and the seed dried, ground and mixed with flour for food. 

~ * Tlie local pcouunciutioa of Eania. ' 
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Tobacco and opium are in general use, ns is liquor among many of 
the well-to-do ; almost all classes keep cattle and goats to get .a ready 
supply of milk. 

The daily bill of fare of the ordinary individual is very simple 
and hardly ever varies. The following are some of the usual 
dishes : — sogra, or thick unleavened bread, baked rather hard ; rah or 
flour boiled down thin in diluted buttermilk, generally cooked in the 
evening and kept for use on the next morning ; hhclh or husked 
hdjra mixed with moth in the proportion of about four to one, boiled 
down thick in water and sometimes improved by the addition of a' 
little ghl or oil ; ghat or coarse ground flour boiled thick in water or 
buttermilk ; and dali&, which is the same ns gh&t but is boiled thin 
in water. Sogra and khlch are described as fairly pleasing to the 
taste, but are not always within the means of the poorest classes. 
The commonest vegetables are the pods of the /fair, khejra, phog and 
' other trees and shrubs, stocked for the year and often eaten raw, 

' while almost the only relish used is a chutney of salt and chillies in 
the proportion of two to one. 

The agricultural classes take four, and the artisans three meals . 
a day. The early morning meal of the former consists of ghdi and 
either rah or plain buttermilk — light refreshments which serve ns a 
preparation for the day’s work ; about four hours later, the substantial 
breakfast is taken, aogrd taking the place of gh&t, and then follows 
another interval of four hours, spent in rest or sleep, especially in the 
hot weather ; the lunch is a light affair, succeeded by hard work 
which whets the appetite for a hearty dinner at any time after sun- 
down. These four repasts are respectively called siraioan or kalewa, 
rotl, dopahao'a nod hiaho. The artisan classes take their first meal in 
the morning, the second during the midday interval, and the last 
after sunset, sogra or JcMch forming an unfailing item of the menu. 

The dress of an adult Hindn male consists of at least three 
articles, namely, a dhoti or loin-cloth about ten feet by three feetj 0 
handia angarkha or full-sleeved, close-fitting but buttonless vest ; and 
a or covering for the bead. It is optional to wear a I sheet 
(khesla) over the shoulders so as to serve ns a wrap for the upper part 
of the body. With the well-to-do, the dhoti is usually the finished 
loom fabric, 5 by 1 J yards and having a coloured border, but the 
writer and official classes affect the chudlda/r paija/ma (an imitation 
of the Lucknow style of the Muhammadan nether garments when 
appearing in public, and the hcmdia angarJcha is discarded in favour 
of the kurta or shirt (usually made of soft muslin and without collar 
or cuffs) and either an achlcan or a lamha angarkha (long coat) ; 
similarly the potia is replaced by a turban which is either ther pecha, 
p&g or pagrl (a strip of fine cloth, about eighteen yards long and barely 
nine inches broad, embroidered at both ends and tied round the head 
in various modes more or less peculiar to the different leading castes) 
or the safa or phenta, which is usually half a piece of mull. Of the 
various styles of head-gear in fashion, that known throughout Sajpu- 
tana as the Marwarl pagin or chonohda/r p&g (that is, the beaked 
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turban) deserves notice; its peculiarity is the separate tissue wotu 
round it, which is either the plain uparnl or the laced balabmdt. 
Of colours for turbans, red and yellow in all shades are marks of 
rejoicing, black and plain white are strictly a sign of mourning, and 
other colours, such as azure, green, etc., are used on any occasion 
indifferently. Among the higher castes, a dupattd- or thin cotton 
sheet, carelessly gathered under the armpit or worn round the neck 
with the ends hanging down in front or round the waist so ns to go 
under the seat when riding, takes the place of the khcsld; and the use 
of a cotton or woollen rumdl or kerchief, also round the neck or over 
the turban, is becoming fashionable. Two peculiar items of the 
wardrobe of the Rajputs and of a few others are the jddid, and the 
muckhpattl. The former is the bandage with which the p<arted 
beard is held in position with the hairs pointing upwards alongV the 
sides of the face; its two ends are secured over the head-dress, ''the 
process being termed hukdnd bdndhnd, but, though its utility in 
training the ornament of the face is unquestionable, it has to bq 
untied when the wearer appears before superiors. The muchhpattl, aii- 
its name implies, is designed with the object of training the moustacl(in 
to twirl up, and is not ivorn out of doors. "v 

The dress of the adult Hindu female consists of a glidgrd or 
skirt, a kdnchli or half-sleeved bodice (made to cover only the breast 
and not the back, and kept in position by being tied up behind), and 
an-or/m-i) or sheet or veil, about 2i by li yard^ taken over the head and 
round the body. There are two ways of wearing this garment. The 
lower classes, who have to earn their bread by manual labour, generally 
attach the two upper corners to the skirt-band, the right corner being 
sometimes taken round the waist, so as to serve as a sort of kainar- 
'band in order that the arms may be free for work, and the portion 
over the head (called the glvwnghat) may be easily lowered over the 
-face as a veil in the presence of strangers, superiors or elders. The 
higher classes, on the other hand, attach only the left corner of the 
orhnz, to the skirt-band in gathers, leaving the right free to be either 
doubled up on the shoulder when the arm is engaged or thrown 
loosely down the sbonlder so that the pallq, or portion in front may 
be quickly used as a veil, when all but the right eye of the lady 
would be concealed from view. Some castes, such as the Ifayasth.s 
and Oswals, wear a white sheet called thirma as an outermost gar- 
ment when appearing in public, while others use a woollen wrap (called 
lunkdr and usually red in colour, especially in the cold weather. 
With the higher castes, the use, in addition to the skirt, of a pheiid, 
or piece of cloth about a yard or so in width but of the same length as 
the skirt, is obligatory to signify the married state ; it must be of a 
different colour from the ghagrd, but is put on only when going 
ont-of-doors. 

Among the Mnsalman males, the articles of dress are much the 
same as those of the well-to-do among the Hindus except that the nse 
of the chudidav paijamd is more common at the capital and in a 
fe^^ of the larger towns than in small towns and villages, and that a 
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substivntial strv5?-^^®5''ffiieu^tm3I^S"ftS^^ uili-atecgt esclusively of' 
sandstone and mortar, are found. In the smaller towns and villages, 
the houses, with the exception of the residences of the TbSkur and 
perhaps a few Mahajans, are mere huts. In the more prosperous 
districts, where wood for timber — particularly babfd and khejrw — is not 
scarce and the soil is clayey, the huts are of two kinds, ghar orpadtm. 
The former have mud walls and flat mud roofs supported, on wooden 
beams ; the latter have walls of snn-burnt brick.s and are covered witli 
rude ill-baked tiles on sloping roofs — those with a shed roof.^eu)g 
known as ekiihdUa, and those with a gabled roof as duclkdlia. an the 
arid and sandy tracts, the poorer people have to be content j with 
j/ioupms which are thatched with a combination of the wild 
shrub, rushes, reeds, and grasses. The agricultural .classes 
their residence between the huts in the village and the dho'i 
cottage-farms, which are usually circular in shape with conical 
of thatch. The Jats and Bishnois seem to have a special pref jrence 
for these dkania, as they live mostly in their fields. 

Hindus cremate their dead as a rule, but ascetics like the Go.'inins 
and Sanyasis, as well as Jasnathis, Bishnois, worshippers of Ramdeojii 
and sometimes Malis who die unmarried are buried. The Musalmans 
always practise inhumation and erect memorial-stones or buildingsj 
while the Bhils almost invariably bum their dead, burying only infant 
and the first victim of an outbreak of smallpox. . 

The amusements of the people generally are few and < 

For the younger generation there are games resembling bocsep 
prisoners’ base, tip-cat, hide-and-seek, blindman's buff, etc., 
kite-flyitig is indulged in. by both childveti and adults^^ 
amusements are dancing parties, musical entertainments, cards^c- 
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mid n pnme rallipr like drnuglils or fos ntid gce.'e. Riding exercise is 
. taken by ahiiost. every one who can afford to keep a horse, and the 
Riithor, whether horn in the palace or the village, is mi aecotnplished 
equestrian.- Polo is niuch played at the capital, and some of the finest 
exponents in India hail from Jodhpur ; other recreations of the weal- 
thier Rajputs are pigsticking and hi" game shooting- 

The principal Hindu festivals observed are tlm lloli in Phtigan 
{Fobniary-^Itirch), the. Sil fatami (in honour of. Suhi the protectros.s 
of infants) and the Gangor (sacred to Gauri or PArbati, the goddess 
of abundance?, in Chait (March-April) ; the Akha Tij in Raisrikh 
(April-.May) after the reaping of the wheat crop ; the Rakhi in 
Sawan (July-August), when coloured cotton cords arc tied round the 
right wrists as charms; the. Tij in IJhJidon (August Septeniher) being 
the anniversary of the day on which PArbati was, after long anstcritics, 
Reunited to Siva ; the fiasahra in Asoj (September-ttctoiior), in com- 
Tnemoi-ntion of the victory of Ruina, king of AjodhyA, over Ravann, 

, the demon or aboriginal monarch of Lanka (Ceylon)’; and the Hcwali 
;Or festival of lamps in Kartik (October-Novembpr). The birthday 
.(stfllgirnk or ha I'afi^idnlh) oi the Jlnharaja— in the present case Mali 
dndi 1st, -i.c. in January or February — is also an occasion of much dis- 
play* and rejoicing at the capital. The Muhammadan festivals are tho 
same as elsewhere, namely the Mubarmm, the Id-ul-Fitr and the 
Id-uz-Zuha. 

Among the higher and middle classes of the. Hindus, the names 
always consist- of two parts, whereas the lower castes usually have 
but one name which, ns pronounced, not sinfrequontly ends in the 
letter “o.” Where there are two names, the first will be that of some god 
or goddess {e.g. Bhugwan, Lachhinan, RAm, Gauri or Devi), or feroci- 
ous animal (Kesri, Kahnr, Slier), or jewel {.fawAliir, LAl, Moti), or of 
the day of the week on which the child was born (Mnngal) ; or it in.iy 
be suggestive of auspiciousness or power, physical or iioliticnl, such 
as Bnkht, Bijai, Fateh, ,Tai, Abbai, Takht, etc. The, second- EP^ 2 >‘V 0 n.. 
the otluT hand, is u-snally indicative of the divi.sion to which the per- 
son belongs : thus Das, Datt, Deo, Prasad among Brahmans ; Singh 
among Rajputs, though this is also the second name of some of the 
Purohits and of one family in the mtttsadili or oflicial section of the 
OswAls; and Chand, Raj and Mai among Maliajnns. Of the numerous 
. Sudra castes, the Malis and Sonars alone show a preference for double 
names, combinations of Ram being most popular, such ns Ram Bhn- 
jan," Ram Pratap, Siva RAm and Ganga Ram. A few typical names 
of the others will suffice. Rawntio and Pnrhudo (Jat) ; Ijachhmnnn, 
Girdbariand Kalu (Bishnoi); Ilemn, Kalla and Rfipla iSin-i); Kanho| 
Badio and Piro (Rebari) ; Slioblilo, Dlianno and Gainio (Kuinhar); 
Gumanio, Bherio and Binjio (Balai); Padmio, Balioand Kbetio (Bhil) ; 
and Motia, Pulia and Kurnpla (MinA). The preponderating use of 
the final “ o " among these lower classes is nscribable to the ease it 
gives in the utterance of the name as a vocative. 

■ In the matter of titles, the Srlmalis and the Daima section of the 
Chenniyat Brahmans place the term « Pandit ” before, and “Sharmn” 
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There being no such thing ns ejectment, the most the decree- 
holder can do is to seize the standing crop after -leaving something 
for the maintenance of the cultivator, as the proverb says ; — PahiU 
pet ne pdchhe Seth — meaning “ subsistence ” (literally, the stomach) 
“ first, and then the .bunker.” ‘ ' 

The main wealth of the desert lands consists of the vast herds 
of camels,. cattle and sheep which roam over its 8 and 3 ' wastes, and 
thrive admirably in the dry climate. The camel is a particularly 
useful animal, being ridden and driven, used as a beast of burden 
and emplo 3 *ed in agriculture. The Marwur camels are larger and 
stronger than those of Jaisnlmer, and are more enduring than, 
but on the whole not so speedy as, those of Bikaner. The best riding 
camels come from isheo in the west and are known as Bama Thalia; 
they are said to be able to cover eighty or even one hundred miles in 
a night without difficulty. Mallani, Phalodi, Sankra and Shergnrh 
also supply good riding camels, the price of which ranges from Bs. 150 
to Es. 300, but they are inferior to the Bama Thalia breed. The 
ordinary draught-camel can be bought for about Bs. 80, but the 
female (sand) is usually kept for breeding purposes, and its milk is 
used by Baikas and other menial classes. Horned cattle are reared in 
such numbers that they supply the neighbouring States and Provinces; 
they are almost wild and in excellent condition, but, when taken out 
of the country, languish and get thin unless supplied with grain and 
condiments to make up for the loss of the rich grasses on which they 
have been accustomed to feed. The districts of Mallani and SSnchor 
are remarkable for their breed of milch cows which, when well taken 
care of, give from five to ten seers of milk at a time ; prices range 
from Bs. 40 to Bs. 200. The best calves are usually purchased when 
some six months old for about Bs. 60 by the cultivators of NSgaur, 
who are very skilful in bringing them up ; they are carefully looked 
after for two or three years and then sold. The bullocks of Nagaur 
are famous throughout northern India and are sold at all the principal 
fairs ; a good pair will sometimes fetch more than Bs. 300, but the 
average price is Es. 160. They are noticeable for their massive 
humps and long'horns, and are very suitable for drawing the vehicles 
known as raths or baiUs j they require cleanliness and good feeding, • 
and must be carefully tended when away from their native pastures. 
In Mallani, especially in two villages (Gurha and Nagar), the Thakurs 
breed horses which are noted for their hardiness and ease of pace ; they 
grow to a good height and, though light-boned, will carry heav^ 
weights, and cover long distances without food ' or water. , -They sell 
for from Es. 200 to as much as Bs. 800 or even Bs; 1,000. Sheep 
and goats are foundievery where, and are largely purchased by Muham- 
madan butchers from Gujarat, hut only male goals are sold. The 
sheep, though small, fatten well and, if properly fed,' yield mutton 
second to none. , 

In ordinary years, grass is abundant in all parts of the State, but 
when the rains fail, the people, especially those living “in the western 
half, have to migrate with their cattle to Malwa, Sind, the United 
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Provinces, or other places where good pasturage is to be found. Al- 
though the forests are thrown open to. grazing in times of famine, they 
are situated almost entirely along the eastern frontier, the diflBculty 
of transporting fodder is often insuperable, and- the number of cattle 
which can be admitted is limited. Camels and goats, which subsist 
largely on thorny bashes, are, however, easily maintained, even in 
years of drought. 

ytwo great fairs are held in Mar war, one at Parbatsar and the Fairs., 

' other at Tilwara. The former, known as the Tejaji-ka-mela, takes 
place in Bhadon (August-September) and lasts for ten days ; it is 
attended by some 10,000 -people, and bullocks and donkeys are 
' sold in large numbers. Tilwara is a village near Balotra, and the 
fair held there in March is often called the Chaitri after the month 
of Chait (March- April) ; many bullocks, calves, camels and horses 
change hands, and the attendance is usually larger than at Parbatsar. 

Small local fairs are held all over the country, notably at Mundwa 
in the Nagaur district, and many of the cattle, camels and horses are 
taken to the well-known gathering at Pushkar near Ajmer. 

The prevalent cattle diseases are pleuro-pneumonia (motarog), Diseases of 
rinderpest (mata) and foot-and-mouth disease; the last is called cattle, ca- 
mv^o in the initial stage, lasting for about three days during which ® 

a whitish mucus is discharged from the mouth, and Ichv/raro in the 
final stage when the hoof begins to rot. It is not so fatal in the 
• semi-desert regions as in the north-western districts ; various native 
remedies are used, several of which are of little value, but segregation 
is seldom attempted, and the cultivators generally say that it is im- 
. practicable. The dangerous diseases from which camels suffer are 
locally called Icdlia boo and tibarsd. An animal attacked by the 
former, is said to shiver, fall down and expire ; the only treatment is 
to slit the ears, and, if blood exudes, the beast is safe, whereas, if no 
blood issues, a fatal ending is certain. Tibarsd is described as a sort 
of remittent feyer, lasting sometimes for three ,years ; the patient 
avoids sitting in the moonlight, seeks shade, and gradually wastes 
away. The diseases of the buffalo are y/ien^a, a skin disease disappear- 
- ing in three days if promptly attended to, and chiri, an affection of 
' the lungs, causing the animal to run at the mouth and refuse food, 
and terminating fatally within twelve hours if proper remedies are 
not applied. G-oats suffer from (i) galtiya, a disease of the throat, 
which can be cured by lancing the affected part where a poisonous 
fluid has collected ; (ii) burlciyd, when the animal turns round and 
round, falls and expires, and for which there is no known remedy ; 

(iii) pepliuria, an affection of the lungs ; and (iv) mdtd, or rinderpest, 
which is very fatal when it appears and usually carries off more than 
half of the flock. 

Irrigation is practised in three different ways, namely from wells Irrigation. 
(chain), by canals from large tanks (nahri)aad by inundation (saUdbi.) 

A reference to Table No. XXI in Vol. Ill-B. will show that, in that 
portion of hhdlsa territory for which returns exist, the irrigated! area 
fell from 202 square miles in 1898-99 to 33 in 1899-1900 and has 
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since averaged 1 00 square miles annually, or about one-ninth of the 
average net area under crop. 

The chief sources of irrigation are the wells which are said to 
number 64,542; of those, 40,G4G contain sweet, and the rest brackish 
water. Further, 34,050 are ikiIcIm or masonry and 20,492 are hachchS, 
or unlined, and of the total number of wells, 7,520 are situated in 
Iciwlsa villages. The number of the latter actually worked during 
1905-06 was 4,198 (3,098 sweet and 1,100 saline), and the area irri- 
gated therefrom was about 29,225 acres. The cost of a paklco, well 
varies from Fs. 250 to 118.1,000 according to size and depth, while that 
of a leachchd one, which will last for many years, is Rs. 200 or Rs, 300; 
the shallow pits dug'along the banks of rivers cost from ten to twenty 
rupees each Different water-lifts are used for different depths. Thus, 
when the water is about four feet from the surface, it is raised by 
means of an odia or bamboo basket, covered with leather and having, 
a rope attached to either side ; and when the depth is about nine feet, 
a contrivance called chdneh or dhenJcU is used, consisting of a wooden 
beam balanced on a vertical post, and having a heavy weight at one 
end and a small leathern bucket or eartbern jar at tbe other. Another 
species of lift employed when the depth is about Gfteen feet is the 
pag pdvti or miniature Persian wheel which, as its name implies, is 
worked by tbe feet. For lifts of over Gfteen feet bullock-power is 
almost invariably employed, the most common contrivance being the^ 
jhelwd or eharaa, a large leathern bag fastened to one end of a 
rope which passes over a pulley, overhanging the well. When the 
bag has been lowered, the other end of the rope is attached to u pair 
' of bullocks who then walk down a ramp of a length approximately 
equal to the depth of the well. When the bullocks arrive at tbe end 
of the ramp, the bag has been drawn up to the top of tbe well and its 
contents are emptied into a trough, generally by a man who stands 
by, but sometimes by a self-acting mechanical arrangenient, called 
sm/ndia. When the ordinary is used, the services of five men 

are needed, namely two drivers, called kUiyd from the peg (kili) 
which fastens the rope (Ido) to the yoke, two to catch and empty the 
bag (working half a day each as the labour is severe), and one, styled 
paniiyd, to look after the channels and distribute the water over the 
field. There should also be four pairs of oxen, two working at the 
same time, viz. one coming up and the other going down the' ramp, 
with a relief about noon. The well is worked from dawn till sunset, 
-with a rest of three hours in the hot weather, and a pair of bullocks 
.should draw in a day sufiScient water to irrigate from one to three 
higlim* according.to the depth of the well. The alternative to the 
jhelwd is the Persian wheel (aralh) which is used chiefly in the south- , 
eastern districts. It consists of a large number of water-pots passing 
over a vertical wheel erected over the top of. the well, and rotated by 
means of rough wooden gearing which is worked by a pair of bullocks 
walking round a circular track. Tbe labour is much lighter than- in 
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the other process, as the driver sits on the beam to which the yoke 
is attached and needs no assistance ; the well, moreover, can be work- 
'ed at night if- it holds enough \vater and bullocks are available. 

The State possesses altogether thirty-five tanks used for irriga- 
tion purposes, and twenty-four of them are situated in JcJialsa vil- 
lages. The three largest, namely the Jaswant Sagar, the Sardar 
Saraand and the Edward Samand, have already been briefly described 
in Chapter I, Part II of this Volume, and they can, when full, irri- 
gate 20,000, 18,000, and 6,000 acres respectively. Others deserving 
of mention are those at Chopra, Jograwas, Kharda and Sadri ; the 
rest are small and are useful only as producing crops of wheat in 
their beds. The total khalsa area irrigated from tanks during 
•1905-06 .was about 3,553 acres, namely 3,103 acres by means of canals 
and other distributaries, and 450 iii the beds themselves. A good 
deal has been done during the last seventeen j'ears in constructing 
storage reservoirs of all sizes at a cost exceeding twenty-seven’ lakhs 
of rupees, and the subject has been receiving increased attention 
since the'appointment of the Irrigation Commission in 1901 and of a. 
Consulting Engineer for Irrigation in Eajputana in 1902. 


Tanks. 



CHAPTER V. 


Rents, "Waghs and Pbices/ 

, Rents in the proper sense of the term hre found only in that 
portion of the State which is held on certain conditions by individuals ■ 
such as jagwdwrn, inamdd/i’s, etc., or which has been granted in 
charity to Brahmans and Cburans, or to temples. • 'J’hey are collected 
mostly in kind, the landlord taking from the cultivator a share of the 
produce varying from one-sixth to one-half according to the kind of 
crop grown and the caste of the peasant. The system is, however, 
losing ground in the public estimation, and produce rents are almost 
everywhere being replaced by payments in cash. In the Ichdlsa area, 
rents are quite unknown. The Darhar deals directly with the culti- 
vator, and is both landlord and proprietor. The revenue system is 
ri/otwdri, and the State demand, which fluctuates with the out-turn 
of the year, has since 1894 been collected wholly in cash at rates vary- 
ing from 1| annas to Rs. 10 per acre, though, where fruit-trees are 
grown, as in the suburbs, the rate is sometimes as high as Rs. 35 per 
acre. 

Wages vary cobsiderahly in different localities, and depend main- 
ly on the demand and supply of labour ; they are said to have in- 
creased considerably during the last twenty years, especially those of 
blacksmiths, dyers, goldsmiths and the ordinary landless day-labourers. 
In Table No. XXIII in Vol. III-B. an attempt is made to give the 
average daily wages of skilled and unskilled labour at certain im- 
portant centres at the present time, but for unskilled labour the daily 
rate is not an accurate guide to the monthly or annual rate, since 
employment is not constant. The table shows that the blacksmith, 
carpenter and weaver each earn from four to eight annas a day, the 
mason, stone-dresser and tailor from four to six, the painter. from four 
to five, the dyer from three to ten, and 'the goldsmith from six to 
twelve. Turning Jjo unskilled labour, it will be seen that a camel or 
bullock-cart .with an attendant or driver can be hired for six. annas a 
day at Merta and for from eight to twelve annas at the other 'places, 
while the daily wage of the coolie varies from two to four annas, and 
of the waterman or bhisti from two to as much as eight. It is report- 
ed that during the last twenty years the daily earnings of blacksmiths, 
brasiers, carpenters, dyers and goldsmiths have increased by . two or 
three annas, and of tailors and day-labourers by one or two annas ; 
while cartmen, camelraen and weavers generally receive two or three 
annas less than they used to. " . _ . , 

In the districts, wages for agricultural labour are mostly paid in 
kind and are not infrequently supplemented by gifts of clothes or other 
small perquisites. The' village artisans and servants, such as black- 
smiths, carpenters, potters, workers in leather, barbers and .washermen 
are almost always remunerated in kind at the time of harvest. 


RENTS, WAGES AKD PRICES. Ill 

Continuous records of prices are available from 1873, and Table 
No. XXIV in Vol. II H3., which has been compiled from tho 
official publication entitled Prices awl Ifagcsin Iwlia, shoxrs for the 
State ns a whole the average retail prices of the four principal food 
grains and of gram and salt during the periods 1873 — 80, 1881 — 90, 
1891— 1900 (excluding famine years), and in each subiicquent year. 
The price of salt is of course regulated by the varying rale of duty 
and the cost of transport, and has ranged from more than 54 seers 
per rupee in JS76 to 12j seers in JS94, the present price being about 
16» seers. The lowest average prices of food grains recorded during 
the* last twenty-three years have been (in seer.s jier rupee): — wheat 
18-14 in ISSo ; and barley 2G-7, bdjra 24-95, and joivdr 27-9, all in 
1S?'0 ; while the highe.«t have been : — wheat 8-87 and joivdr 9-54 in 

and barley 11-57 and bdjra 10-14 in 1000. From an exami- 
nation of the figures in the publication above mentioned it would 
seem that a general rise occurred during the latter half of the decade 
ending 1890. Thus, whereas the prices of wheat, barley, bdjra and 
joivdr were respectively 18, 24, 21 and 23 seers per rupee in 1885 or 
1886, the}- have since averaged 12, 17, 15 and about 10 seers, and in 
this calculation 3-enrs of fannne have been left out of account. 

A more remarkable feature has been tho equalisation of prices, 
largely due to improved communications', especially raihva^-s. In tho 
acute famine of 18G8-G9, when there were no metalled roads and no 
railwn}-, wheat at one time sold for 3J seers for the rupee, whereas in 

1899- 1900, when a similar cidamity befell the country-, the railways 
poured in enormous supplies of grain from without, and the highest 
quotations were : — wheat nearly- seven, and bdjra and jowdr more 
than eight seers. 

Table No. XXV shoa-s the average monthly prices of food grains 
at the capital during the last ten years, excluding 1899-1900 and 

1900- 01. In the Stale ns a whole, grain is cheapest for a month o^ 
so after the harvests, when the producer is forcing the sale in order 
to secure the means wherewith to pay his revenue ns well ns some 
portion of his debt to the village banker, and it generally becomes 
dearer the further one advances from this period. 

The material condition of the urban population is on the whole 
satisfactory, and the sbmdard of living is considerably higher than 
it was fiftj- years ago; the agricultural population, on the other hand, 
has become impoverished from bad seasons, and where there has not 
been a perceptible falling-off, there has at any rate been little or no 
progress. The style of living of the middle-class clerk, the landless 
day-labourer and the ordinary- cultivator in former days and at the 
present time may be briefli-'noticed. 

The clerk has certainly imiiroved in every way. In place of 
the scant}-, coarse and clumsy clothes which characterised his pre- 
decessor even in his own earlier years, he has adopted a style of 
dress which is both costly and superior. The fine Manchester-made 
cloth has superseded the local resd, and the dhoil has made way for a 
pair of trousers ; his children and female belongings are better dressed,- 
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and on occasions of marriages and festivals there is often quite a dis- 
play of glittering finery in clothes and ornaments. An improvement 
in the design, construction and furniture of his habitation is also 
noticeable. The Icachcha or humble thatched dwelling has been re- 
placed by u paklew house, the floors and walls of which are plastered 
instead of l^eing occasionally coated with cow dung; the rooms are 
larger, loftier and better ventilated, and latrines, formerly conspicu- 
ous by their absence, now form part of almost every building. The 
bare floors are often covered with cheap carpets or rugs, and the fur- 
niture includes a few stools, chairs, a table and some bedsteads. 
IMetal cooking utensils have taken the place of earthen pots, and the 
food is generally of a better class — rice and wheat instead of ba/jra and 
moth. The smoking of foreign cigarettes and the chewing of betel- 
leaves, formerly regarded as veritable luxuries, is common, and there 
is hardly a clerk who has not got his chalcar or servant, while some 
also kee[> a female domestic (deorl). 

The landless day-labourer, in his Protean forms as a porter at the 
railway station, as a mill-hand, as a household servant, as a water- 
carrier, etc., has also made great strides. He has discarded the rude 
surroundings of his village and has plunged headlong into a city 
life, where his services are in considerable demand and he earns much 
higher wages than he used to. Lastly, there is the cultivator, a sta- 
tionary being from whom the spirit of the. times and the genius of 
modern civilisation evoke no sympathetic response. He has sbovm 
no preference for new' implements of agriculture, but plods along as 
best he can with bis antiquated tools. He is generally in debt, and 
his style of living, as regards dress, food, bouse and furniture, is 
much the same as it was twenty years ago. 



CHAPTER VI. 


Forests and Minerals. 

The forests of Marwar occupy nearly 345^ square miles and are 
found mostly on the western slopes of the AravAllis in the districts of 
Bali, Desuri, Parbatsar and Sojat, and in Siwana. Of the above area, 

275’11 square miles are the property of the Darbar and the rest 
(70-37 square miles) belong to certain jaglrdwi's, but the entire tract 
is" under State management. 

The prevailing rook is granite with which are associated schists Soil and 
and other metamorphio formations, and the result is a poor soil which, 
coupled with a scanty rainfall, permits of the growth of deciduous 
trees only. There are three zones of vegetation. On the higher 
slopes are found solar (BosweUia thurijera), gol (Odina Wodier), 
karayia (Sterculia urens) and golia dhao (Anogeismslatifolia)', 
below these come dhao ( Anogeissuspendula ^ and solar, while hugging 
the valleys and at the foot of the slopes are dAd/c ('Rttfeayrontfosap, 
her (Zizyplms jujuba), khair ( Acacia catechu), dhaman (Grewia 
. oppositifolia) and sometimes dhao. The last named and khair are 
the principal timber trees, being both superior in quality to and 
more numerous than the other varieties. Tlmru or ebony (Diospyros 
~ ionieniosaj is found sparingly, and ('.Acacia arabica)is rather 
a tree of the plains. The minor products include bamboos, grass, 

, honey, wax, gum, and certain tubers (called safed mvli and satawa/r) 
of the asparagus species. 

The question of forest conservancy was first taken up in Hiouw^jr. 
1884 when a special officer was deputed from Ajmer to examine 
the wooded tracts on the eastern frontier, and on his recommen- 
dation the Darbar applied for the services of a qualified ranger 
, from the Punjab who joined in the following year. It was found 
that practically the entire forest area belonged to jaglrda/rs, and 
negotiations were accordingly started with the latter with the result 
that' in the course of two years the greater part of it was acquired 
by the State, either by paying compensation to the owners or by 
' giving them other land in exchange. Thus, though the depart- 
ment came into existence in 1888, the work of conservancy -began in 
1890, and it was not until 1894 that the last Tbakur agreed to place 
his forests under the management of the Darbar. At first the people 
did not take kindly to the scheme which necessarily subj'ected them 
to some, although very mild, restrictions, but the opposition has now 
entirely disappeared and the relations between the forest staff and 
the populace are sufficiently harmonious. The villages in the vici- 
nity are, in consideration of their respective rights and privileges, 
divided into four classes ; the inhabitants of the first group, who live'.' 
actually within the forest area, get all kinds of produce free, those of 

Q 
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the second and third groups get certain articles free and others at 
reduced rates, while those of the fourth class pay ordinary fees. 

For administrative purposes the forests are divided into four, 
ranges, and the staff at present employed consists of a Superinten- 
dent, four rangers, siz foresters, one hundred guards, and a small 
clerical establishment, costing altogether about Es. 10,000 yearly. 
The entire area has been demarcated, most of the cultivated fields 
having been ezcluded, and is protected by means of fire-lines cut on 
every side. A special establishment^ of fire-watchers is employed 
during the hot months, and these measures have on the whole been 
successfnl, thongh the neighbouring State of .Udaipur does not co- 
operate properly. A survey on a scale of four inches to the mile was 
started in 1902, and 203 square miles have since been surveyed ' and 
mapped at an average cost of Bs. 33-4 per square mile. 

The forests are entirely closed to camels, sheep and « goats, bnt 
homed cattle are admitted except during the rains. It was at one 
time feared that they could not be utilised for grazing purposes 
because there were very few places where water was available, but ibis 
drawback has lately been removed by digging tanks at various spots. 
In times of famine, cattle are allowed to graze throughout the year, 
and the people are permitted to cut grass and fodder and gather 
tubers, fruits, flowers, etc. free of charge these concessions were much 
appreciated in 1899-1900, 

The out-turn during the year 1905-06 was 61,814 cubic feet of 
timber, 970,398 cubic feet of fuel, 219,771 bamboo stems and about 
4,4.58 tons of grass. The average revenue for the ten years ending 
March 1900 w'as Es. 20,783 and the expenditure Es. 16,598, or on aver- 
age surplus of Es. 4,185 per annum j the net revenue has since been 
Es. 37G in 1900-01, a year of drought and sickness ; Es. 4,043 in 
1901-02; Es. 5,709 in 2902-03 ; Es. 6,644 in 1903-04 . ; and Es. 12.003 
in 1904^0. The actual receipts in 1905-00 were Es. 48,204 and the 
disbursements Es. 37,734, or a surplus of Es. 10,470. These figures ' 
relate only to forests which are the property of the Darbar ; ^those 
which still belong to jaglrddrs but are worked by the department 
generally yield a net revenue of about Es. 2,000. 

In addition to the forests, the department looks after .< certain 
fnel and fodder reserves situated in khdlsa villages and occupying on 
area of twenty square miles. They were started in 1895 on the lines 
recommended by Dr, Voelcker and are gradually being extended. 
During the last ten years, two opportunities of testing their utility 
have occurred, and they were found to appreciably answer their por* 
pose. The expenditure to the end of March 1901 was about Bs. 4,500 
and has since averaged Bs. 760 yearly. 

^^alt, marble and sandstone excepted, very few minerals of valae 
have so far been met with, though, judging from the nature of Ih® 
rocks, it is possible that the country is capable of yielding gold, silver 
and copper ores, and coal. According to tradition, gold was formery 
obtained in Jalor and zinc near Sojat, and “lead and copper mines 
are said to have been worked in the district last mentioned as well as 
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in several others, notably on the Punagarh hill near Pali* The 
minerals of secondary importance comprise gypsum and selenite, 
fullers’ earth, mica, asbestos, hematite and other iron ores, granite, 
calcite or Iceland spar, serpertine, talc and steatite. 

Salt, chiefly in the form of sodinm chloride associated with 
sodium sulphate and sodium carbonate, is found in great abundance 
at several places, such ns the lakes at Dldwiinn, Pacbbhadra and Siim- 
bhar, tbe depressions at Phalodi and Poknran, tbeyViffe at Kucbawan 
and.Sargot, and along the Luni river. Under the treaties of 1870 
and the agreement of 1879, the manufacture of salt is practically a 
monopoly of the Government of India and for the last fourteen j’ears 
or so has been carried on only at DIdwana, Pacbbhadra and Siimbbar. 
Details regarding the methods of manufacture, the quantity produced, 
the cost of extraction, etc. will be found in the separate articles on 
these places in Chapter XXII below, and it will suffice here to state that 
the annual out-turn daring the last ten 3'ears has averaged 1G5,740 
tons worth about 9‘55 lakhs, the yearly sales have been nearly 
183,000 tons, and the annual net revenue derived by Government 
approximately 93 lakhs or, say, £620,000. Under the fourteenth 
article of the agreement of 1879, the manufacture by the Darbar of 
khari or earth-salt for industrial purposes is permitted at certain petty 
works in two villages near Bilurn, bdt the out-turn in any one year is 
not to exceed 20,000 maunds (about 732 tons). During the last five 
years, the amount manufactured has averaged only 4,359 maunds 
annually.- 

Next in importance to salt comes marble , quarried mostly at 
Makrana (twelve nniles from the Sambhanakey but to a small extent 
at various places in tbe Aravalli hills, such ns Sonana near Desuri in 
the south-east. The Makrana marble is fine-grained and white, and 
has been celebrated for centuries ; it was used in the construction of 
the Taj Mahal at Agra. The twenty-six quarries at present being 
worked give employment to about 110 labourers, chiefly of tbe Silawat 
caste of the local Muhammadans, and the average yearly Out-turn is 
about 1,000 tons as compared with 300 tons ten years ago. The 
royalty paid to the Darbar at the rate of eight annas per maund of 
fine marble and two annas per maund of grey marble varies from 
Bs. ] 6,000 to Rs. 20,000, and in 1905-06 (when the outdturn was 
1,540 tons) amounted to Rs. 22,256. The Sonana variety is inferior, 
being neither so fine in grain nor so white in colour, and the demand 
for it is purely local. Two quarries are worked, but no record is kept 
of the output. 

' S andstone i s plentiful in many parts, being found at Barmer, .Todh- 
pur city, KUatu (in NSgaur), Sojat, Kvri (in the Jodhpur district), 
etc. It is both fine and coarse-grained, and varies in colour from deep 
red at Iivri and brown and pink at the capital to yellow at Xhatn ; 
it is quarried in blocks, large and small, takes a fine polish, and is 
eminently suitable for carving and latticework. It has been used 
locally for building purposes for ages, but very’ little was exported till 
1902 when a demand fof~it arose in Sind. There are more than 140 
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qiinrries nt .Toflhpur itself, nnd they give daily cmidoymcnt lo nbont 
live hundred men drawn chiefly from the iM51i cominnnity of the 
Hindus nnd the Aluhnmtnnd.nn class of SilSwnts, 'J'lie yearly out-turn 
of sandstone in the entire Mtalc is nhoiil six or seven thousand tons, 
nnd the income derived l)y the OnrhSr from n nominal fee of on,e pice 
per cnmcl-lond nvcrnge.s about Its. 2,000 annually. 

Gypsum (or /.7»M(7?,nsitis locally called) is found in consider.'vble 
abundance in the Nagaur district and in small quantitie.s in I'lmlodi 
nnd IlSrinor. It is used ns cement lo fill the joints in slonc-mnsonry, 
and nt NSgnur and in its vicinity, where it is both cheap nnd 
plentiful, it n1mo.st replaces lime ns a cementing material ; its use is,, 
however, confined lo the interior of houses ns it will not stand heavy 
rain. The process of quarrying is very simple ; the workmen go doaii 
the slanting pits, dig out the mincrnl nnd bring it in baskets to the 
surface. About thirty men, mostly of the Hcldar cn.ete, arc thus 
employed daily, nnd the ycarl 3 ' output averages between five nnd six 
thousand tons. Selenite crystals of similar origin to gj’psum have 
been found recently in the kanimr near the base of the silt in the 
Sambhnr lake, nnd nre said to be plentiful in Pachbhadrn and near 
Kbinwnl in the south-east. 

Beds of fullers' earth (colled wiWi or Multdni viiiti) exist in the 
Fhnlodi district and the vicinity of Barmer, usually from five to eight 
feet below the surface. The clay is quarried in the ordinary way nnd 
is exported chiefly to the Deccan, GujarSt nnd northern India, where 
it is often used for the manufacture of the better grades of pottery; 
locally, however, it is popular ns a hair wash in virtue of its grease- 
absorbing properties. 

The remaining minerals need no lengthy notice. Granite 
abounds in the Aruvallis and the Jalor nnd Siwann hills, but very little 
use is made of it; and serpentine exists nt Gbanerno in the south-east 
and in the Farbatsnr district in the nortb-enst. Among more or less 
recent discoveries are veins of mica and asbestos in the Aruvnlli bills 
in association wdth schists and porpbyritic granites; fairly rich ores 
of iron in the Chappan-ku-pabur neor Siwiina ; crystals of calcite or 
Iceland spar near Sadri in the Desuri district, which were described 
as being too opaque to be of any value ; talc near the village of Barr in 
Jaituran ; and steatite or soapstone in Farbatsnr. No attempt hns 
yet been made to work any of the above. 


CHAPTER VIL 


Arts and .Man-ufactures; Commerce and Trade. 

The organTsalion of Hindu society demands that certain neces- 
sary arts, such as those of the weaver, the potter, the oil-presser, the 
blacksmith, and the shoemaker, shall be practised in every village, but 
they are all rude handicrafts carried on with only a few tools of the 
most primitive type. The vast bulk of the population (nearly sixty- 
three per cent.) is supported by pasture and agricoHure, and the non- 
agricultural element of the village community is insignificant, being 
as small as is consistent with the few and simple needs of the average 
cultivator; indeed, it exists for his benefit' and is directly maintained 
from the produce of the village fields, so that all stand or fall alike 
with the harvest. Such petty village manufacture.s ns exist are 
straugied ox eibowed out by foxeigo ooxnpotiUou, and the people, axe 
driven to an almost absolute dependence on the soil a-hich cannot bo 
adequately expressed in figures. 

Weaving is an important bnanch of the ordinary rillnge industry, 
but beyond coarse cotton and u’oollen cloth.®, mostly made of locally 
produced fibre, hardly anything is attempted and factory life may be 
said to be non-existent ; work in leather is also the occupation of n 
large class of people represented in every village, but it i.® of a rude 
kind. The dyeing and printing of cotton fabrics constitutes a highly 
specialised industry, and the dy’ers and printers .still thrive in conse- 
quence of their ability to gratify the love of colour, or rather the 
well-designed combination of colours, so popular among either sex in 
Bajputana. Other more or less important hut struggling industries 
are represented by the brass and ' j?iJii-foandi.-r.-, uf^udhpur and NSg- 
aur, the goldsmiths, silversmiths and embroiderer.® of Nagaur, the 
lacquerers of Bagri (in Sojat) and of Jodhpur and Isagaur, and the 
ivory turners of Merta and Puli. Turbans for men and scarves for 
women are dyed and prepared with much labour by Chadwas and 
Khattris; and an embroidered silk knotted thread for wearing on the 
turban (called is also peculiar to Marwar and is made by 

Oswal Mabajans, those engaged in the work being styled PatwEs (friOT 
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in 1897 at a capital cost of 'more than a lakh, was always an ^tont 
able concern and was closed as a State institution in 1904, wMie lut. 
flour-mill erected at the capital in 1899 has been alpjg^ equally 
unsuccessful. There are five wool and cottcn-presBeH- in the State, 
namely two at Pali and ' one each at Jodhpur, Luni Junction and 
Merta Eoad, but they belong to private individuals, and nothing is 
known about their out-turn or working. 

The trade of Marwar in olden days was considerable, the State 
forming the connecting link between the sea-coast and northern India. 
The chief mart was Pali, where the productions of India, Kashmir 
and China were exchanged for those of Europe, Africa, Persia and 
Arabia. Caravans from the ports'of Cntch and Gujarat brought ivory, 
copper, dates, gum arabic, borax, cocoanuts, broadcloths, silks, sandal- 
wood, camphor, dyes, drugs, spices, cofiee, etc., and took away chintzes, 
dried fruits, cumin-seed, assafoetida, sugar, opium, silks,. musli^ 
shawls, dyed blankets, arms, pota,sh and salt. The guardians of the 
merchandise were almost invariably Charans, and the most desperate 
outlaw seldom - dared to commit any outrage on caravans under .the 
safeguard of these men, the bards of the Bajputs. If not strong 
enough to defend their convoy with sword and shield, they would 
threaten to kill themselves and would proceed by degrees from a 
mere gash in the flesh to a death-wound; or if one victim was insu£5- 
cient, a number of women and children would be sacrificed, and the 
marauders declared responsible for their blood. Colonel Tod wrote 
thus about 18.30 ; — '* Commerce has been almost extinguished within 
these last twenty years, and, paradoxical as it may appear, there was 
tenfold more activity and enterprise in the midst of that predatory 
warfare, which rendered India one wide arena of conflict, than in 
these days ofinniversal pacification. The torpedo touch of monopoly 
has had more effect on the caravans than the spear of the desert 
Sahrai or outlawed Bajput; against its benumbing qualities the^ 
Charan’s dagger would fall innocuous ; it sheds no blood, but it dries 
up its channels.” In giving the yearly revenue from customs-duties 
as Bs. 4,30,000, Tod observed that the figure was taken from ancient' 
records and represented the sum realised in the “ good old times ” 
rather than that collected in his day, which was considerably less.' 

Up to 1882 trade was much hampered by the system of levying 
transit-duty and various vexatious cesse? such as rahdd/ri, mdpa, 
daldli, chuvgi, tolai, eta,, and the average annual income from these 
sources and from import and export-duties amounted at that time 
to Bs. 4,61,000. In 1882-83 the Customs department was reorganised 
and a universal tariff, based on the principle of reducing duty on ne- 
cessaries and enhancing it on luxuries, was introduced ; moreover, all 
the harassing imposts enumerated above were sw'ept away except im- 
port, export and transit-duties, and of these, the last were entirely abo- 
lished in 1891 save on opium and intoxicating drugs.- Since 1883 the 
tariff has been revised from time to time with the object not only of in- 
creasing the revenue but of giving every possible impetus to trade and 
convenience to the public. The result has been that during the last 
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^ty years the nnnnal receipts have averaged about eleven lakhs ; 
- the Wual figures for 1905-06 were; — receipts Rs. 10,42,714 ; expendi- 
ture Rs. 1,43,243; and net revenue Rs. 8,99,471. 

The trade is at present mostly made up of the export of animals, 
cotton, hides, oil-seeds, wool, bones, salt, marble, sandstone and mill- 
stones, and the import of sugar, opium, giir, rice, dry fruits, metals, 
wheat, barley, maize, gram, oil, tobacco, timber and piece-goods. 

Of the exports, animals — especially he-goats and male sheep — are 
sent to Bombay,- Gujarat and Deesa, buffaloes, bullocks ai,d cv.-.vs to 
Jaipur and other neighbouring territories, and camels to Sind ; cotton 
to Bombay and Beawar ; hides, dressed and undressed, to Bombay ; 
oil-seeds to Bombay, Ahmadabad and Beawar; wool to , Bombay and 
Fiizilka (in the Punjab) ; bones to Bombaj' and Karachi ; salt and 
marble (including marble toj's and utensils) to different parts of India ; 
and sandstone and millstones to adjacent States or districts. 

' The imports are generall}’ from the following places : — sugar 
from Bareilly, Cawnpore, Ohandausi and Muzaffarnagar ; opium from 
Kotab and Jlewiir ; gur from Bareilly, Hathras and iMewiir; rice from 
Ghandausi and Sind ; dry fruits from Bombnj', Broach and Ahmada- 
■ bad ; metals, kerosene oil, timber and ivory from Bombay ; tobacco 
from Panipat, M-alwii and Nadiii ; piece-goods from Ahmadabad, 
Bombay, Calcutta and Delhi ; malmd flowers from Sirohi ; and wheat, 
barley, maize and gram from'Sind, the Punjab and the Bombay Pre- 
sidency. 

The chief centres of trade, are Balotra, B-5rmer, Jaitaran. .T odb- 
pur, Kuchawan, Merta, Mu^wa^ Nagaur, Nawji, P5li, Pip5r, Rani and 
Sojat ; and the trading classes are^ mostly Mabajans, Bobras and 
Brahmans, very few of them being’^olesale dealers'! The two most 
important exports of this State are animals and wool, and while the 
collecting and distributing agencies for the former are the Parbatsar 
and Tilwara fairs mentioned in Chapter IV above, those for the latter 
are the presses referred to on page 118 supra. It has been estima- 
ted that about eighty per cent, of the exports and imports are carried 
by rail, and the rest by camels, carts, bullocks and donkeys, chiefly 
^ the first named. 
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COMMONlCATiONB. 

Tho trnvcrfiing the State are the J{fljputnnn-MSkS and 

the Joflhj'.ur-Biknnor, holii of which arc on the »netrn gauge (.T Sg*). 
The tolal length of lino has increapprl from 1129 miles in /A’67, 370 
in 1891f and 584 in 1001 to 693 in 1000 and at the present lime 
(1907). There are thim nenrlj’ fifty-nine square miles of country to 
every mile of railway. The districts in no way served are Didwiina 
and Mflrot in tlio north-ea.st, Phalodi in tho north-west, SSnkra, Shco 
and Shcrgarh in the wc.st, and JOIor, Juswantpura and Sunchor in the 
south. 

The Rlypuirina-Mrilwa Railway, the older line of the two, belongs 
to the Government of India and has a length within .Todlipur limits 
of about 129 miles with twenty sbktions. The main line (Delhi- 
Ahmadiibrid) enters the Stale near Barr in the cast and leaves it a 
little below Niina in tho south-east ; this section was opened for trafllc 
in 1879-80, is about 114 miles long, and its most important 
station is MurwSr .Junction (locally called KhSrehi). From Pumbh'ar 
(a town held jointly by the .lodhpur and Jaipur llarbiirs) a branch, 
opened some four years before tho section just mentioned, runs for 
fifteen miles across tlic salt-lake and past Nftwa to Kuchiiwan Rond 
Junction. Tho entire Rujpuluna-MHlwJi system was leased by Gov- 
ernment in 1885 to the Bombay, Bnroda and Central India Railway 
Company; the contract lenninatcd at tho end of 1905. but the 
..working has again been entrusted to it under now conditions. 

The Jodhpur-Bikaner line is mainly the property of these two , 
States, only a small section being owned by the Government of Indin; 
it has been constructed gradually since 18S1 and is worked by a 
special stafif employed by the Darbars. The inilenge has increased 
from- 19 in 1SS2, 44 in ISSJ,, G4 in ISSo, 124 in 1SS7, 291 in 1S91, 
364 in 1803, 609 in 1900, and 824 in 1903 to 833 in 1905, since 
when there has been no change. Of the cxi.sting length, 463’89 
miles belong to .Todhpur, 245'3d to Bikaner (including 22*05 miles 
in the Punjab and 11*30 in Patiala), and 123'98 (in Sind) to Govern- 
ment. The total capital outlay to the end of 1906 was rather more 
than 216 lakhs, and in tho year last mentioned the net earnings 
amounted to 22*1 lakhs or a profit of about ten per cent. The line 
runs north-west from Miirwar Junction toLuni Junction (whence there, 
is a branch almost due west which joins the North AVestern Railway 
at Hyderabad in Sind) and then continues generally north by north- 
east past Jodhpur, Merta Road and Bikaner to Bbatinda in the 
Punjab. From Merta Road there are two branches, one connecting 
the town of Merta with the station and only nine miles in length, 
and the other running east by north-east to Kuchawan Road. 
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- In the preceding paragraph the Jodhpur-Bikauer Rail way "as a 
whole has been dealt with, and we may now consider the portion 
thereof belonging th the MarwSr Darbar which, in such • matters, has 
given the lead to all the other States of Rajputana. The first section, 
from MarwSr Jnnction to Pali (nineteen miles), was openedin J uly 1882, 
and was carried on to the Luni river (twenty-five miles) by June 1884 
and to Jodhpur city (twenty miles) by March 1885- Then follov^ed 
the branch from Ijuni Junction to Balotra and Pachbhadra (sixty 
niiles) in March 1887 ; the extensions from Jodhpur to IVferta Road 
(sixty-four miles) in April 1891, from Merta Road to Nagaur 
(thirty-five miles) in October 1891, and from Nagaur to the 'Bikaner 
, border (about twenty-four miles) in December 1891. The branch 
fronb Merta Road to Kuchawan Road (seventy-three miles) was opened 
in March .1893, while the extension of the Balotra section westwards 
to the Sind border (nearly 135 miles) was completed by December 
1 900 ; since then, the only addition has been the branch (nine miles) 
linking the town of Merta with Merta Road in January 1905. The 
total length of the line within Jodhpur limits is accordingly 463*89 
miles, and the capital outlay to the end of 1906 was 122*7 lakhs. 
Tlie mean percentage of net earnings on capital outlay from the com- 
mencement of operations to the end of 1906 has been 7*74, with a 
minimum of 3*92 per cent, in 1884 and a maximum of 1 1*40 in 1896. 
In 1906 the gross working expenses were Rs. 8,67,837, the gross 
earnings Rs. 20,91,368, and the net receipts Rs. 12,23,531, or aprofit 
of 9*97 per cent, on the capital outlay. Further details are given, 
in Table No. XXVI in Vol. III-B. 

Of projected railways, that known as the Baran-Ajmer-Marwar 
would pass through about twenty-one miles of the eastern portion of 
the State ; the earthwork, of which thirteen miles were constructed 
•by famine labour in 1899-1900, has been estimated to cost approxi- 
mately 3*3 lakhs. Another project, which the Jodhpur and Bika- 
ner'Darbars are prepared to carry out atonce, has just been sanctioned 
by the Secretary of State. The line is to start from Degana — a station - 
forty-six miles west of Kuchawan Road on the Jodhpur-Bikaner 
Railway — and run first north past the towns of Didwana and Ladnun 
(in Jodhpur) and Sojangarh (in Bikaner), and then north-east past 
Eatangarh, Churn and Rajgarh (all of Bikaner) to Hissar on the 
Bhatinda section of the Eajputana-Malwa Railway. The total length - 
'will be 190 miles, namely 60 in this State, 101 in Bikaner and 29 in 
British territory, and the cost of construction has been roughly 
estimated at between Rs. 16,000 and Rs. 19,000 per mile, inclusive' 
of rolling-stock. 

It would be difficult to over-estimate the benefits which the two 
existing railways (particularly the Jodhpur-Bikaner line) have 
conferred on the people, especially during periods of famine ; without 
them, many hundreds of persons and cattle would have perished in 
1899-1900. They have both levelled and steadied prices, prevented 
local distress from disorganising rural economy, and stimulated the 
cultivation of marketable produce. As for the influence which they 
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The chief cause is the failure of the moitsolKi^,' adverse weiuher 
conditions such ns hail and frost, orT visitations jof locusts,, wave 
frequently done much damage, but the3' seldom cause more than a 
partial failure of crops, and this failure is usually cdnhned to c^ain 
districts. From the famine point of view, Mfirwlir mn^’ be, divided 
into three groups. The first comprises the hukrcviate of Biili, Bilara,' 
Desuri, Jaiturnn, Jiilor, Jaswnntpurn, hlarot,. ^lerln, Pali, Siwana, 
Sojat and part of Sambhar, which either border on the Aravnlli.s or 
lie within the basin of the Luni river and its tributaries ; these tracts 


are comparatively rich and, in a normal year, yield both rabi and 
/c/iari/ crops. They are not so entirely dependent on the rains as 
the western districts because they possess numerous wells which 
produce wet crops sufficient for the maintenance of the people, even 
if the rains fail 5 the chief difficulty in times of drought is the 
maintenance of cattle as fodder cannot be grown on a large scale.by 
well irrigation. The rest of the State is mostly a sandy tract 
dependent on the rainfall, but even here there, is a belt of land which 
is specially liable to famine and forms the second of our. groups; it 
consists of the districts of Mallaui, Pnchbhadrn, Phalodi, part of 
Sanchor, and Sunkra, Sheo, and Shergnrh, situated in the western . 
half of the territory. The causes which aggravate its famine tendency 
are ; — (i) the absence of forests and of any perennial river ; (ii) its 
peculiar position, favouring th^ approach of neither of the monsoons; 
and (iii) the depth of w'ater from the surface, which exceeds the - 
practical limit of well irrigation. The Liini occasionally overflows 
in Sanchor, leaving an alluvial deposit (rel) on which good crop 
of wheat, are grown, while elsewhere there are certain .depression 
which yield wheat when the rainfall has been heavy. The othe 
districts constitute the third group and occupy an intermediat| 
position. . 

When the rains fail, the .premonitory symptoms, of distress on 
a rise in prices ; a contraction of charity on the part of the les 
.wealthy or its expansion in the case of the more moneyed ; , a dinn 
nation of credit and a consequent enhancement of the rate of interes 
on loans ; a feverish activity- in the srrain trade : ah increase in .pet 1 
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.crime; and an unusual stream of einigration of the people accom- 
panied by their flocks and herds. ' . ^ 

Famines may be classified thus according to their intensity: — . 
anicdl or grain famine ; jalJcdl or scarcity of water ; tinkdl. or fodder 
famine; and trikdl, when grain, water and fodder are all scarce. ' 

.1 Of the famines which occurred prior to 1868 there is hardly any Early' 
record save tradition, but the State is known to have been afflicted in famines. 
1792, 1804, 1812-13, 1833-34, 1837-38, 1848-49, 1850 and 1853-54. 

Of these visitations, that of 1812-13 was the most calamitous as 
the crops failed completely and there was great scarcity of water; 
the price of grain rose to three seers.^s^'-^peej -and— the— mortajity 
among human' beings wa« appalling. Grass was, howevfer, fairly 
abundant, and the herds generally were saved. 

In 1868 a little rain fell in June and July but, with the Famine 
exception of a couple of storms in the south on the 1st and 2nd of 1SGS-G9. 
September, none was received subsequently, and the entire State was 
affected. It was reported at the time that on no former occasion 
had such a failure of grain and forage been simultaneous ; indeed, 
the latter was so scarce in some places that, while the price of wheat 
was six, that of grass was 54 seers per rupee, and as regards water, 
many of the poor at the capital were able to earn a livelihood by 
bringing it in and selling it at from l|to 24 annas for a ghard or 
earthen pot. The people left in enormous numbers with their 
flocks and herds for Gujarat and Maiwa, but, as these territories 
were themselves in distress, the emigrants became aimless wanderers' 
and died in thousands ; most of the survivors returned in May 1869 
in the belief that the rains would be early, but the monsoon did not 
break till the 19th Jul^’ and there was no rain in Jodhpur itself 
till the 9th September. A second time they rushed aw'ay, but cholera 
broke out among them and they fell an easy prey. When the rains 
set in; agricultural operations were started and, owing to want of 
cattle, small ploughs were made and the men yoked themselves there- 
-to in place of oxen, while the women dropped in the seed. About 
half of the usual area of land was sown and the harvest was promis- 
ing well when swarms of locusts appeared and destroyed seventy- 
five per cent, pf it. The grass crop of 1869 was, however, luxuriant, 
and the species knonm as bharut yielded alarge quantity of seed which 
was as valuable in MarwSr as the manna of old to the Israelites. 

To crown all, the heavy rains of September and October were followed 
by a virulent outbreak of fever to which about one-fifth of the entire 
-population is said to have succumbed. 

The import duty on grain was abolished and food was distributed 
at various places by some of the Hanis, Thakurs and wealthy inhabi- 
tants, but the MaharajS, beyond placing a lakh of rupees at the dis- 
posal of the Public Works department in 1869, did -nothing. The 
highest recorded price of wheat was 3f seers per rupee at Jodhpur 
cit3', but even here and at Pali (the two principal martsl no grain 
was to be had for days together. It was estimated that from cholera, 
fever and starvation the State lost one-third of its population, -and ■ 
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the morlfility ntnong cnlllt! wnn put nl no k‘S? tbnn oiglity-fipp ppr 
cent. The liorpcs of Iho cnvnlry tletnchment nt MfiUrini were l&l 
looRC to tiike their r-hnnee of life* by fcerliu^ on the gra^i-roolR bcnc-ath 
the Pnnd, iind the odicinl in chargi* of tlmt district wns quife unable 
to ]»rocurt‘ fodder for lib* sole lior.-a* wldcfj lio unstu'c^Kftilly olT(;rf-ri for 
Fide at onc-eigljib of it<! value. In the nami; locality, the rnte.of 
hire of a camel for ploughing purpose.-) W’hr ,I{«. ;j a day, nnd of ft n.nir 
of hullocltF Il-<. ‘1. 

In 1871-72 the /.7«»rr/erop3 entirely failed in certain district.', 
and in the following year were much injured by loctnt«. One 
Jlight of, tV/J.f'-tltJ.Rcrihed ft« being four miles in h-ngtb 
by one hundred feet in depth, and ns -taking four hours- to cross b 
road. 

The next great famine was in 1877-78, when the rainfall was 
but 44 inche.s and the /.7i«W/ crops yielded one-fourth nnd the rwti 
one-fifth of the usual oul-turii ; gmss was also very ecarce. Largo 
numbiTF cmij;rnlod with their cattle, nnd the Darbar arranged to 
bring the majority hack at its own expense, but it was estimated that 
20,000 persons and 8t),(>00 head of cattle wore lo.st, nnd this bad 
season cost the Slate about ten lakhs. 

The 3 ’oar 1891-92 was one of triple famine— grain, water and 
fodder — and is further noticeable ns having been the first oecftFioa, 
on which the provisions of the Famine Code for Native Slate? were; 
with certain dovinlions, carried ont in practice. The rainfall (6J 
inches) was untimely nnd badly distributed, nnd the distress was 
most noule In Mnllrmi, Pnchbhadrn, Phnlodi, Svlnchor, Shergarh, 
Siwana nnd part of Jodhpur, while curiou.sly the desert di.elrict? 
of Sankra and Shco received nn unusual fall of rain and escaped., 
Nearly 200,000 persons emigrated with nlanit CG2,000 cattle, nnd 
only .sixty-thrcc per cent, of the former nnd fifty-eight per cent, of 
the latter were said to have returned. When distress appeared, two 
large and important public works, namely, the earthwork of the railway 
and the embankment of the Jnswnnt tjJgar, hapiienod to be in pro- 
gress, nnd they were utilised to tho utmost extent found iws.Ribloj in 
addition, the people were employed in clearing the railway line near 
Balolrn of drifted sand, nnd several petty works, intended mostly 
for irrigation or water-supply, were started nt diflcrenl time.s from 
May 1891 as occasion reljuired. The daily average number of 
labourers employed varied from 379 to 8,354, and altogether about 
849,090 units* w'ore relieved on works nta co.st of Rs. 8-1,347; Poor- 
houses were established nt the capital nnd the headquarters of the 
affected districts, nnd 23,500 units received full meals of cooked - 
food ; there was also the usual volume of private charity. The direct 
expenditure, including wages paid on ordinary public works, exceeded 
5^ lakhs, while remissions of land revenue and suspensions of tribute,.- 
etc. due from jaglrdurs amounted respectively to about 2-S obo, 
1-G lakhs'. Cholera appeared in March 1892 and lasted till late m.- 
September, claiming nearly 8,500 victims, and it was closely followed^ 


*A " unit ” means one person lolicvod for one day. 
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by malnrial fever which carried oCf a large numher of people, chiefly 
children. The Jodhpur-IJikancr Kailwny proved a great boon, 
bringing in about fourteen times ns much grain as in ordinary year.s 
and large quantities of grass ; the average price.s of rood-stufi.'! in seers 
per rupee were;— wheat ten to eleven, barley thirteen to fifteen, bf>jm 
eleven to thirteen, and joivnr twelve to fourteen, or from f,wo to three 
seers higher than the average of the previous three yenr.«. 

A succession of bad seasons, commencing from 18f).5-9G, culmi- 
nated in the terrible famine of 18!l9-19n0. At the capital le.«s than 
an inch of rain fell in 1899 (forty-three cents in June and fifty-three 
in September), while two of the_we«tatti*distfrcts,~^irnrknr‘arnt-T5Vii‘0," 
received but fourteen crrits"each. The re.sult was that the hbarif 
crops were entirely lost, there were no o'tihi sowing.s, and grass was to 
be' found only in small quantities at the base of the Aravallis. 
Emigration with cattle began in August, but it was long before the 
people realised that Alulwii, where salvation is usually to be found, 
was equally afflicted by drought. 8ome thoii.eands were railed back 
to relief works in .Todhpur at the expense of the Darbiir, and thousands 
more returned by road, after lo.«ing their cattle and selling all their 
household po.«.sessions ; the mortality among the latter was grievously 
heavy. Eelief measures were started on a .scale never before 
attempted in the autumn of 1899 and were continued till September 
1900 ; during this period about thirty million units were relieved at 
a total cost of 29'3 lakhs and, in additinii, nearly 9f] lakhs of 
land revenue, or about ninety per cent, of the demand, were remitted. 
The forests were thrown open to unrestiHcted grazing by horned 
cattle, and the people were adowed to collect, free of charge, grass, 
fodder, leaves, and all edible or saleable roots and fruits, ns well ns 
the bark of certain trees; the value of these concessions was 
estimated at about Es. 2 1 ,000. 

The relief works were divided into two classes, the first consist- 
ing of large projects under the Public Works department and the 
second of petty works under civil agency. On the former, which 
were by far the more important, the labourers were divided into 
gangs and given set tasks, while the civil agency works were at first 
carried' out on the contract system, but, ns distress deepened, the 
authorities had to resort to individual tnsk.s. The daily average 
number of persons employed on relief works from December 1899 
until the monsoon broke in July 1900 was about 89,000, the high- 
water mark being reached on the 10th March 1900 when a total of 
123,691 was recorded. Gratuitous relief took the form of kitchens 
(usually as adjuncts to relief works), poor-houses, orphanages, and a 
chain of collecting camps necessitated by the geographical position of 
Marwiir and the nomadic tendencies of the people ; cash advances 
were given to the police and various jagirddrs to enable them to 
supply starving wanderers with food, and parddr-na^Mn women and 
' .others, whom neither their own feelings nor popular opinion would 
- . allow to work in public, were relieved by doles of grain conveyed 
through respectable agents. In addition to these measures, the 
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fcrifulfnrl'l? wfre r.?si?to(l with loans for tlip pnrohnso of ppofl and 
Inillock? and hand-plonghs were distributed, and privatf 
ciiarity v. n< very conspicnous. 

Thnnk? to the two rnitways, prices remained fairly steady, the 
fjf.otatior.s having been wheat seers, hijrif and ^‘ott'dj'ahm!! 

^ ami inrhy sj^er? per nipee. There wa", however, no foddei 
crop worthy of the jmtne, and for some time grass was nearly ns dear 
wi gndn; tiie inortalily e.meng the cattle was very great and wai 
« st-.inat' d at nearly n million nnd a half. The censns of IPOl show: 
tl.’Til d*"i{hs among liuman heings must have been very nninerous, bu! 
‘t ir :!.le to say j.-^oporlion was <iue to the famine m;r 

vhat to other causes; it should, howe\e>, be remembered (i) tha' 
the peojde v.ho rettirncd from Central India at the beginning of Ihf 
mM weather of ISOS) brought back smallpox with them, and U« 
dif-ase sjiread all over the State; (ii) that cholera broke out if 
r»- <‘<*mb-.r ISPH and, tliouqit persistently kept in check, was noi 
thtiroughly trndicatfxi till September IPOO ; and {in) that tlie hwf ffuji 
months of lOOtl were marked by an exceedingly virulent outbreak o' 
b ver. which is said to have eaused more deaths than want of food it 


th<- ]t'>rio'l lUiting which famine conditions prevailed. Of the reliel 
inev ares generally, it may he said that llie Dnrlulr fully reeognijcii 
i;-* resptnsibtiilu's to its subjects and adopted n generous policy from 
th.e oi;t'< t. yjo State embarked on the campaign with greater physi- 
e;d di'-a'ixnritnges to overeoine or more crippled resonrce.s, and iht 
re-u!t'. described in the exhaustive nnd valuable report written by ili 
b'amiiif* Ji. entary could have been nohieveil only by exertions oi 
v-hix'h any aihniu{--tration might justly feel proud. 

The erojrs harvested in the notuinn of l‘J00 and in Ihesncceedir.? 
fptiug were g-'od. l>ul the mou'-'oon of 1901 was weak and cea.scd early, 
and there wa« scarcity over ah, out 17,(UiO r'piaro mile®, chiefly in lie 

vm -M ill half of the Htat*'; locrmts also caused coiisideralde darting?, 
liel't f work®, started in November 1901 and closed in October JS'dl', 
«^mp!o}ment to nearly •Ma.OOO unit.®, while about unit- 

wi ti* fi-.j in p-nr-hou^es. Tlie thred ex^ieriditure was lis. f' 
nr. i reiiiMsioti-! and t U’pen'ions of land revenue amounted respeclivr-y 
to r* G ar.‘! 10 l-.khs in round numbers. 

In liojt tlie rairifit'd wn« generally scanty and badly iiiftril u*?'* 
:v!.d the re’uit va- a p’ rtial failure of the IJiUri/ crops in n>r“ 
di-tri' t', j-.tliciil'iriy in .‘''itikra and Shoo, rriec^, however, rcmair". 
■'•»-- '.y c.n I h.w. t.Tid t5,e relief works, nnd ]>nor-l’Oii4c.s at no 
e.t.tr.i, '.' 1 any largf* mimh'T of p'mpi". The occurrence of ffod® in** * 
:;'»rri,ariy •••vt-re s-.ttd J>ro1ot!g*-d winter of 190-J-0'i, follow*'-:! liy • 
altji: •' f’iJsip' of the sorUh-rsivt monsoon in llh-t/i, rre.; 

rahle di"-tr«'' ® ninong the agrinilturist,; nrel anxiety 
It'.jt’if, t>!;t a eri*;- w-»». bapnilv niierted by n iMidorii*' stofwi • 


j.'.-'*,’. Sli*’ in H'-ptemher It'O.'* and by fairly g's'i't rs? 
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and- Pali/ was affected, and the usnal measures of relief were institu- 
ted. Altogether 1,691,788 units were relieved either on works or 
■' gratuitously, namely ■ nearly seventy-six per ceht. by the Darbar, 
. .seventeen by private individuals, and the rest hy jdglrda/i's. The 

■ expenditure by the Darbar, including some Rs. 41,600 advanced to 
. cultivators, ThSkurs and others, exceeded 1*8 lakhs, and if to this 

we add remissions of land revenue (5*73 lakhs) and losses under 
customs and certain other heads (about Rs. 87,000), the visitation may 
be said to have cost the State about 8'4 lakhs. On the other hand, 
there was. an increase of nearly Rs. 1,60,000 in railway receipts, which 
maybe directly ascribed to the into. 
consideration, "ui^ofs^to^^^S^Se would fall to approximately seven 
lakhs. 

The chief steps taken to protect Marwar against the extreme 

■ effects of drought have been the opening up of the country by meank 
of railways ; the construction of wells and tanks for the storage of' 
water ; .the establishment of fuel and fodder reserves ; and the 
conservation of the forests. The greatest safeguard, however, consists 

'• in the migratory habits of the people. A local proverb runs somewhat 
to the following effect:— 

“ August’s here ; no sound of thunder ; 

Sky is clear and weather fine ; 

'Wife 1 ’tis time for us to sunder, 

You to your folk, I to mine.” 

' inUeed, the traditional custom of the inhabitants is to leave with 
their flocks, and herds on the flrst sign of scarcity, before the grass 
withers and- the scanty sources of water-supply dry up. Emigration' 
has no terrors for the Marwari ryot, but is looked on by him as one of 
the ordinary incidents of his life ; moreover, many of them migrate 
annually during the comparatively rainless winter months and find 
. work in the rich valleys of the Indus or the opium fields of Kotah 
and Malwa.' 


•Protective 

measures. 



CHAPTER X. 


Administration. 

The State ia ordinarily governed by the MahJlraja with ttie 
osaiatance of the Mahahna klids (a special department consisting of' 
two members) and a consultative Council (now comprising live mem- 
•bsrS; fsliS!Cf iSnom nre‘!iIi'aKursbr wObles). The degree of contioi exer- 
oised by the Political Officer accredited to Juiihpur varies with the 
limits placed on the cbiefa ruling powers ; under existing conditions, 
the Resident takes an active part in the guidance of the administration^ 
subject to the control of the Governor General’s Agent in RajputSnn. 

Subordinate to the Mahalcma kltds are a number of departments 
with a separate officer at the head of each. Among them may be 
mentioned the Alanager of the Railway’, the State Engineer, and the 
Auditor of accounts, all of whom are European officers ; the Inspector- 
General of Police; and the Superintendents of the Customs, Excise' 
(abk&ri,) Forests, Land Revenue (hawdla) and Stomp and Registra- 
tion departments. 

For administrative purposes the territory is divided into twenty- 
three districts or huIeUmats, each under an officer styled Hakim> In 
Mollani, however, there is, in consequence of its peculiar tenure, size 
and recent restoration to the DarbSr, an official termed Super- 
intendent, while the north-enstem districts have also a Superintendent 
to dispose of border cases under the extradition agreement entered 
into with the Bikaner and Jaipur DarbSrs. 

Mention may here be made of the tract known as Marwar-^ 
Merwara, which is remarkable fiom the fact that, while the Govery- 
ment of India exercises full and permanent administrative control, ' 
the Jodhpur Darbar retains its sovereign rights therein. The District 
of Merwara was subdued between 1819 and 1821 by a British, 
force aided, to some extent, by Jodhpur and Udaipur troops, and both 
these States put forward claims to share in the conquered territory.' 
Accordingly two ^arganas (Chang and Kot Kirana) were allotted to 
Jodhpur, three to Udaipur, and tbe remaining four were retained by 
the -British Government. Of the Jodhpur villages, some were made 
over to the Darbar and placed under tbe adjoining Thakurs, and . 
others were managed by the Superintendent of Ajmer ; but while the 
latter were kept under control, disorder reigned in the former. The 
divided jurisdiction gave criminals an asylum, and it was soon found 
that the dual form of government was worse than ineffectual. Even- 
tually, in 1 824, the Jodhpur Darbar banded over twenty-one villages, 
to be managed by the British Government for a period of eight years, 
on the condition that it received the net revenue derived therefrom, 
and further agreed to pay Rs, 15,000 a year towards the expenses of 
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interstatal ; nntl we will deal with them in this order. 

The State tribunals number altogether cighty-Gve, and consist 
of (a) forty-one courts presided over by ofncials employed by the 
Darbar, and (b) forty-four courts presided over by jdfflnldrg or their 
managers (hamidn/rs). To the Grst group belong the nine huwdh 
courts ; the twenty-three hukUmal courts ; the Jodbpur holvMi ; the 
Malluni mw7isi/i ; the courts of the two Superintendents of circles 5 
the Civil Court (Sadr Uiu'ttnij} the Criminal Court (Sadr Faujddri); 
the Appellate Court ; the Court of Sardiirs ; and the ilahahma IJm. 

Of the hawdla courts, eight are presided over by the daro^ds of 
the like number of circles into which the State has been dii'ided for 
land revenue purposes, namtdy Uiili, Biliira, Dholera, Jalor, Jodhpur, 
iVlerta, Nagaur and Nawa. Each darogd deals with civil suits not 
exceeding Rs. 100 in value, provided that both parties thereto are 
inhabitants of the villages in his circle. The ninth court is that of, 
the Superintendent ; it is located at the capital and dispo.ses of . 
appeals against the decisions of the darogds. 

The JIdJeimB, within their respective charges, try civil suits not 
exceeding Rs. 500 (or, W’ith the permission of the Civil Court 
Rs. 1,0001 in value, and in criminal cases can pass a sentence of 
imprisonment up to four months, fine up to Rs. 200, and whipping 
not exceeding six stripes. The Jaswantpura Hakim has been given ' 
powers in suits not exceeding Rs. 700 in value. 

The jurisdiction of the Jodhpur Kohvdl isconGned to the capital 
and its suburbs ; he has the same criminal powers ns the ordinary 
Hdkim, and can decide civil suits, the value of which does not exceed. 
Rs. 1 ,000 (or, with the sanctiori of the Civil Court, Rs; 2,000). 

To the Malluni Munsif is" entrusted the disposal of all cases 
relating to land situated in that extensive district. The Superin-' 
tendent of Malluni and the western hukumate exercises, within,. 
Malluni, an unlimited civil original jurisdiction and criminal powers 
up to two years' imprisonment and fine of Rs. 1,000, appeals against 
his decisions lying to the Mahakma khda ; in Sheo and Pachbhadra, 
on the other hand, his powers on the civil side are confined. to'>^.e 
trial of suits not exceeding Rs. 1,000 in value, which in crimirnd- 
cases he can punish w'ith one year’s imprisonment and Rs. 1,000 fine, 
appeals against his decisions being heard by the QiviliOr Criminal. 
Court as the case may be. The Superintendent’ ^ 'emt^c^ of one’ 
month’s imprisonment or fine of Rs. 25 are finr'^ ^“,'he a’^ disposes 
of appeals from the orders of the Hdkim anQ.y,wSinsif of '^ahd 
of the Hdkims of Sheo and Pachbhadra. ‘ 

The Superintendent of the north-eastern distri'^^S® Swana,' 
Marot, Parbatsar and Sambhar) disposes of suits ^.I'ceeding 
Rs. 1,000 in value, and can, on the criminal side, passjv Bentence of , 
six months’ imprisonment, fine of Rs. 500, and whipping up to twelve . 

, stripes. He also enjoys interstatal jurisdiction, .i.e. he can , deal . 
with cases in which the tracks of persons guilty of having committed 
certain offences in Jodhpur -territory are proved to terminate -in . 
either the Bikaner or. the Jaipur State. 
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The Civil Court at the capital (Sadr Dlwa/ni AdaZat) hears 
appeals against the findings of the H&kivis (save .of Mallani, Pach- 
bhadra and Sheo), the Kotwal, and the two Superintendents (except 
in iVlallani cases), and tries uriginal suits not exceeding Ks. 5)000 
(or, by order, of the Appellate Court; Es. 10,000) in value, with the 
exception of those in w'hich either a Bajput yd^M’fZar is concerned 
or a question of adoption is at issue. It further has an insolvency 
side for aH except EajputydgrirtZdrs, and every person unable to pay 
the court-fees has to be certified as a pauper by this tribunal. 

. The Criminal Court (Sadr Faujdari Addlat) consists of two 
tribunals, one presided over fay a Magistrate and the other by an 
Assistant Magistrate. The former has both appellate and original 
powers ; he hears appeals from the decisions of (i) the Hakims (except 
of Mallani, Pachbhadra and Sheo), (ii) the KotwaX, (iii) the two 
Superintendents (save in Mallani cases), and (iv) the Assistant 
Magistrate ; and, on the original side, he can punish with imprison- 
ment not exceeding two years and fine up to Rs. 1,000, his sentence 
of imprisonment up to one month or fine up to Es. 50, and his 
order in appeals of imprisonment up to three months and fine of 
Es.. l00 being usually final, though subject to revision by the 
Mahahma ' lihds. The Assistant Magistrate ordinarily deals with 
offences punishable with imprisonment not exceeding six months 
and fine up to Es. 100, but can, with the permission' of the Magis- 
trate, take up more important cases. 

The . Appellate Court hears appeals from the decisions of the 
Civil and Criminal Courts, tries original suits exceeding Es. 5,000 
in value and all adoption cases in which a Eajput j'dgfirddr is not 
concerned, .and can pass a sentence of imprisonment of ten years 
and fine of Es. 5,000. Its orders confirming the decrees of the 
low'er courts in civil cases, and its sentences not exceeding one year’s 
imprisonment and Es. 500 fine in criminal cases are usually non- 
appealable. 

. The Court of Sardars has both original and appellate jurisdiction 
in all civil cases in which Rajput jaglrddrs are concerned and, like 
the Criminal Court, consists of two tribunals, one under a Superinten- 
dent and the other under an Assistant Superintendent. The latter is 
in charge of the insolvency side, and is also authorised to try - suits 
•• not exceeding Es. 2,000 in value as well as miscellaneous cases. The 
Superintendent hears appeals against the orders of his Assistant 
and takes up all cases beyond his powers, but, in the trial of land or 
adoption suits to which a tdzimi Sardar is a party, he acts in con- 
junction with a Thakur, nominated by the Mahakma Jchds as a joint 
judge of the court ; and should this Thakur happen to be himself -a 
party to the suit, another is appointed specially for the occasion. 

The Mahahma Jchds exercise fall powers of revision and control 
over all the subordinate courts, and is the highest judicial tribunal 
in the State, hearing appeals against the decisions of the Court of 
Sardars, the Superintendent- of the western districts (in Mallani 
cases) and the various- japirdd^s’ courts. It ie practically the &al 
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court of nj)j)(’nl on both tho civil nud crirnirnt! Siidcif, m ih cnpUfjl 
scnlojuu's nnd orders in iinpoilnnt Cftf-CM in ttliicKfhe nt 6 

concerned nlonn require the coiifariiKition uf f he MnhrtrSjri. 

'I'hv jo^jinhlrei' court *1 nn* divided into three };inde«, niiuirfly*^(«] 
those nnUioriscd to try civil fiuitii not «*Kcei'dinf' Ilx. 1,000 in vnluc 
juid to imss n KcntrMico of six tnonlli!;’ inipriKotitnrnl and It*. ttfcO fine; 
(li) tlaosc po^ii-cssiii;^ exanlly haif of thc.'C jmers ; nnd (c) llio-fi 
whicli earn take uji suits of n vnliu? not cxc^ i'diiie Ih;, ?,<)(>, mid can 
punish with oate month’s iiiiiaraFonini-aal nnd fane tap to I{:>, inO. AppJa!^ 
to the Mnhcilana LhrlM, which ahti alfcides rax* s Ix.yond lii<f jKawerx 
of liny of tliese coairts. Tlie ytfjinhrr-t wlio pos!.*-xs jiouer? ftf< 
ai>lip;eil to keep, ns tiieir n'sistnnfs, p'Tfon* trnani.'d in judicial v^orl: 
nnd approved lay the Muhahmft l:htU ; the nufnl.er of trihun-aK aad 
the powers exercised lay them conxequeritly vary from tiino to time, 
nnd III present Hiere nre twenty-siK in the <ir/t, seven in llae socoBtl, 
nnd eleven in tlie tliird jjrnde. 

'.rurnitig now to court-" established hy the Governor General in 
Council, meutiou 111113* first he mndeoftliorc hnviiip jurisdiction in tUnt 
portion of tlie Stalo wliich if occupied 1*3* the Itrijput.'un-Mrtlntl Jtail- 
wn3'. On tlie short larnnch from H.1mt>!iiir to Kuclariwan Itoad, most 
of tlie civil suits nre dasjiojied of 113* tlie Judlclnt Assi^Uml Cemmis- 
filoner, Ajmer, (a Court ol Jsinnl! Cnure!!), while tlie more iwjwtaiit 
ones go laefore the nesident nt .Inipur (n District Court). On thereat 
of the line, a.e. from near .‘sendra on the cast to the .Sirohi border in 
the soulh-enst, nil civil suits nre doculed hy the Assistant Comini?- 
Kioncr of Merwflra, wlio has the powcr.s of n Court of Small Causes and 
n District Court. For tlio disjaosal of criminii! cnscH there are ths 
courts of the Suporinteiidenl nnd the Assislauit .Siipcrantijudcnt of the 
IlniUviiy Police — tlie former lanving first, nnd the Inttor second cl:u: 
inngistcriul powor.s ; over them is the District .Magistrate (tlie jh.’sidenl 
nt Jaipur for llae Siimhimr-Kuchriwnn Itond hn'iiicli, nnd the KesideBi 
at Jodhpur for the rest of the line within Marivur limits). The Co®- 
missioner of Ajmer is .Se.vsions Judge for botla of the nbovc section?, 
and the Governor Genernl's Agent in Krijputann is High Court imti 
Locnl Government for the entire line in the I’rovince. 

As rcgnrd.s Innds occupied by the Jodlijanr-Rlknncr Rnilwny, th« 
Mnhrinlju has agreed to cede to Uie British Government full criminal 
and civil jurisdiction over that portion situated in his territorv", ,bai 
has not yet been called on to do so ; arrangements for t.aking it evei 
are, however, now in progress. 

Next come the courts established nt the salt .sources of Siimbhar, 
Dldwanaand Pnchbbadrn, the presiding officers of which nre Assistant 
Commissioners of Ihc'Northern India Suit Revenue Department. Thi 
Judge of the Siimbhar court has the powens of a first class mngistnale 
while the other two officers are second class magistrates. ' Thesi 
powers nre exercised u'ithin defined limits wliicli, in the case of Sam" 
bhnr and Didwann, nre for certain purposes deemed to be division; 
of the Ajmer District ; at Pachbhndrn, however, the Resident nt Jodti 
pur is both District Magistrate and Sessions Judge (no appeal TyiBf 
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from any sentence or order passed by bim in the former capacity), 
and the Agent to the Governor General is High Court. 

Lastly, certain officers, ’ being European British subjects,, have 
been appointed Justices of the Peace, namely the Resident and the 
Eirst Assistant to the Governor Generfil’s Agent for the entire State 
(committing accused persons for trial to the High Court at Bombay), 
and the .Fudge at Sambhar within the limits of the jurisdiction of 
that court (committing to the High Court at Allahabad). 

Of interstatal courts, that of the Superintendent of the north- 
eastern district has already been noticed ; a similar tribunal for the 
disposal of border cases between Jodhpur and .Taisalmer is on its trial. 
There remains only the Marwar Court of Vakils, established about 
1844 with the special object of securing jnstice to travellers and others 
who suffer injury in territories beyond the jurisdiction of their own 
chief, and deciding on all offences against person and property which 
-cannot be dealt with b}' any one State. It is under the supervision 
of the Resident and is composed of the Vakils in attendance on him ; 
appeals against its decisions lie to the Upper Court of Vakils at Abu, 
and sentences exceeding five years’ imprisonment or awards for com- 
pensation exceeding Rs, 5,000 require the confirmation of the Upper 
Court. The average number of cases decided yearly by the Milrwar 
Court of Vakils was 105 during the ten j’enrs ending 1890-91 .and 47 
during the succeeding decade; the actual figures for 1906-07 were 
136.. Appeals are rare, averaging about six or seven annually. 

The system of registration was introduced in 1899 ; the Act of 
that year made obligatory the registration of documents relating to 
immovable and movable property worth more than Rs. 500 and 
Rs. 400 respectively, but by the amending Act of 1902 these figures 
. were reduced to Rs. 400 and Rs, 200 respectively. The total number 
of documents registered up to the 3 1st March 1906 was 9,328, the 
figures for individual years having been: 1,184; 954; 1,316; 1,407; 
1,159 ; 1,477 ; and 1,831 ; or an annual average of 1,332. There are 
twenty-three offices, namelj’ one at the capital (where more than 
half of the work is usually doue) under the Registrar, and the rest at 
the headquarters of districts under the Hdicims ns sub-registrars. The 
value of the property involved in the 1,831 documents registered in 
1905-06 was about 32*7 lakhs, and the fees realised amounted to 
Rs.' 8,904. The tdzlmi Sardars are also authorised to register docu- 
ments- relating to property, the value of .which does not exceed the 
limit of their civil judicial powers, provided that both parties to the 
transaction reside within their jurisdiction. 
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Finance. 

Of tho rovonuM of XtSnvar in form«T timp« very litUp is Jjnot?n. 
Tn Fomo old doi’miipnls to wltich Colonfl Tod Imd nerpf? Ut'^y w*:rft 
Rivon M about olpJily Inldiii n vonr, nnrncly t or fitoornpAdj 
iiiirty liikliF and IJo) incoinc of tho f'--tjdnl mill rstiitpj fifty, 

Inklifi } blit, with rcforcnco to llt«‘ ahiivo, Tod ob.-o'rvrd tisnl “if Uiej' 
ever did roach this sinn, wjiieh may h" doubt od, w«* do not err in 
iifljrininR that they would now be overrated ut half that ninount.*^ 
Captain J,ndlow, the lirjil I’oHlicnl ARcntof Jodlipur, re|K)rtcd in Ifi-Sri 
that the ordinary /.‘/oJfm revemie tanp«*d bidwren Hevenlrcn and mnv- 
teen lakhs n J'oar, and in 1800-70 it un« luliinated at thirty hkh*. 

During tho ton years ending lOOn-01, the ntdtial rectdpl* from 
ordinary souroe-* averngod d7-7 lakhs annually, and, if oslrnordinary 
receipts, such ns loans from the Government of India anti the Mysore 
'"DarhJlr, ho added, the total would he fiO ii lakhs. Tho avoragp yl-arly 
expenditure during tho saino period was t—orditmry <M'8 Isklis; 
extraordinary l-t’O lakhs, total SU-T lakhs. At tho present time, 
tho normal rovonno may bo put at about .'id, and the ordinary 
expenditure at about 42 Inkbs of rupees a yo.ar. llio nlwve figures 
represent only the fisoal receipts and rlisbursomonts, Hint is to sny, 
the khcihii revenue and expenditure ; the annual income of tho 
jn<)lnlurif, ivam’hlrs and others holding on privileged tenure? has 
been rouglily estimated at fifty lakhs, and consequently the gross 
annual revenue of tho .^Inte may he said to he about IOC lakhs. 

The WidZsa rovciuio is derived childly from five sources, namely. 

(i) salt, including treaty payments, royalty, etc., nearly 15'3 lakhs; 

(ii) customs 10 to U lakhs; (iii) railway a similar amount; (iv) land 
revenue, including irrigation fees, 8 to 9 lakhs; and (v) tribute from 
jafftrcldrSf succession foes, etc., rather more than three lakhs. The; 
main items of e.xpendituro are; army, including jmlice, about 9 
lakhs ; civil establishment 9 lakhs ; Public 'Works department., (ordi- 
nary) 5 to 6 lakhs; palace and household 3 lakhs; and tribute to 
Government (including payment for the Erinpurn Kegiment) nearly 
2^ lakhs. 

Of the five principal sources of revenue mentioned above, the 
railway is of recent growth, and in comparing tho present with past, 
methods of taxation, (ii land revenne, (ii) salt, (iii) customs, and (iv) 
tribute and succession fees from jfif/rnfitr,? need only be dealt with. 
Colonel Tod notices the same items, though sometimes under different 
names. The first was collected in kind, the produce being divided, 
equally between the Dnrbfir and tho cultivator ; the latter had also 
to remunerate the man told oCF to watch tho crops, ns well ns 
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other official!! who attended the process of division (haiai), and in 
addition, certain cesses or taxes, such as khan'a, gha.$mvr{, etc., were 
levied. Salt was worked in a crude fashion under the supervision 
of the local officials, but nevertheless formed the most certain branch 
of income. The customs revenue was derived from transit, as well as 
from import and export duties ; grain, whether of foreign importa- 
tion or home-grown, was taxed, even though it was being transported 
from one part of the State to another. A.s for the fourth item 
(tribute and succession fees), there was no fixed standard to compute 
it, but feudal contingents were provided bv the jiiqlnlars at the rate 
of one foot-soldier for every Ks. 500, and one horseman for every 
Es. 1,000 of income. Beside.s the above, there was no limit to the 
extortionate demnnd.s of the chief or of the collectors, and when the 
land revenue and customs were, ns was very often the case, leased 
out, the lessee proved a source of constant harassment to the poor 
ryot', thejagii’dars, too, had not infrequently to appeal to arms. 

■ To Maharaja Takht Singh is due the credit of si'stoinntising the 
valuation olrckh (tribute from thejeJf/m/ars) and the succession fee 
called hukmiioma, and it was in his time (1870) that the Jodhpur 
portion of the Sambhnr lake end the salt marls of Nuwa and Gudha 
were leased to the British Government, In 1870, when .Tnewant 
Singh was ruling, four oilier salt sources were leased in the same way 
and, shortly afterwards, the Darbar turned its attention to the reor- 
ganisation of the remaining departments. By 1883 a reformed 
customs tarifr (which, with a few important modifications, is in force 
to this day) had been introduced ; the main features wore (i) the 
abolition of some of the Irnnsit-dutic-s and a thousand and one petty 
lags (imposts), as also the duty on edible grains brought in for con- 
sumption ; (ii) a reduction in the duties on the common necessaries 
of life; and (iii) an enhancement of those on articles of luxury. The 
land revenue department was next taken in hand. The khnlsa area, 
which had been duly surveyed between 1883 and 1893 under the 
superintendence of the late Colonel Ijoch, wns regularly assessed on 
the highori system between 1894 and 1896 by Kao Bahadur Pandit 
Sukhdeo Prasad. The basis of assessment was the old batai collec- 
tions together with certain cesses, and the equilnbility of the rotes 
vras ensured by checking them with the grain and cash rents and 
with the average revenue of the preceding ten years. The cesses, 
representing certain percentages on the revenue, formerly numbered 
sixty-four and were reduced to four only, namely kharra, a house or 
income tax ; ghasmdri or grazing fee; chaxidharhdh, for the remunera- 
tion of the chatidhi'is or headmen ; and malba, for village expenses. 
Of the above, the first two were levied from non-agriculturists, and 
the last two from agriculturists. 

Prior to 1885 there was no general trensury’ in the State ; the 
practice was to spend the revenues in advance, to assign the actual 
receipts to a bauker of Ajmer, and to draw on liim for expenses from 
•time to time, paying him both interest and discount for these 
advances. A treasury was, however, e.stab]ishcd on the Ist April 
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1885 and d regular budget system introduced. "In 1902 the service.'? 
of the Auditor of the Jodhpur-Bikaner Railway (a Government 
official) were utilised for auditing and checking the State, account’s, 
and a special office was then started-and placed under him. , The 
system of account is what Unknown - as MaliaQatil jwnul klidrch} aW 
receipts and disbursements are daily posted in the ledger, from 
which the entries are duly tabulated under the various heads, and 
cash balances are drawn up at the close of each day. 

The liabilities of the State, including the personal debts of the 
Maharaja (some 4*2 lakhs), amounted on the 30th September 190G 
to 34| lakhs in round numbers, and of this sum, 25h lakhs were 
due to the Mysore Darbar, having been borrowed in 1898 to permit 
of the extension of the Jodhpur-Bikaner Railway to the Sind border. 
Against these debts, however, the State has a very valuable asset in; 
its share of the railway just mentioned, the capita] outlay thereon to 
the Slst - December 1900 having been 122*7 lakhs and the actual 
market value thereof being estimated at the present time at about 
274 ' lakhs ; in addition, the recoverable arrears and advances, 
amounted to 18*3 lakhs, the investments to 17*2 lakhs, and. the 
actual cash balance in the treasury on the date last quoted to more 
than 12 lakhs. In this way the liabilities may be said to be between' 
one-ninth and one-tenth of the realisable assets, and the "finanoinl 
outlook is far from unsatisfactory. The Mysore loan will cer- 
tainly be repaid at the fixed time (October 1908) and, with normal 
.seasons and a continuance of the present good management, .the 
State should then be free of debt. 

.• Theearliest Jodhpur coins of which there is any mention are the 
copper pieces issued by Amar Singh, the elder brother of Maharaja 
Jaswant Singh I, at Nagaur in the seventeenth century, and called after 
'him Amar Shahi, They were without impress on one surface, while on 
the other they bore an inscription in Persian characters within a square 
border ; the average weight was 255 grains. Next come the coins of 
Maharaja Ajit Singh, believed to have been minted at Ajmer in dr 
about 1721 ; it is not known of what metal they were mode, ahd.speci- 
mens, if they exist at all, are very rare. In the time of Maharaja. 
Bijai Singh (1753 — 93) a mint was established at Pali, and the coins 
struck there (and subsequently at other places) were called B'jc) 
Shahi ; they consisted of gold, silver and copper pieces. . Lastly, 
towards the end of the eighteenth century, silver coins, known as 
Iktisanda, were minted at Kucbawan. In addition to the Bijai Shahi- 
and Iktisanda, the following issues of other States were current in, 
Marwar during the nineteenth century and are still to be found :-r(0 
the Akhai Shahi of Jaisalmer (in the western districts) ; (ii) the Jbar 
Shahi of Jaipur (in the north-eastern districts) ; (iii) the Chandon of 
Udaipur (used on ceremonial occasions) ; and (iv) the ’ Bhilari . of 
Udaipur (in the hilly tracts in the south-east and south). 

The Bijai Shahi silver coins consisted of the rupee, eight-anna 
and four-anna pieces, and were' first' .struck in 1761. .For nearly, one 
hundred years the name and symbol of Shah Alam If were shown, the 
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inscription on the obverse running Stklu omiha rak hndshnh f/hazi 
ShdhAlavi and on the reverse b'unat jallii! mabnanat 'mands 
zarah-i-dar-'id-munsLir Jodhpur — both inlWsi.m. Coins bearing Her 
late iliijesty’s name were first issued in ISaSwith the following inscrip- 
tions in Persian : on the obverse lia-zamn n-i-vmhdrak Queen Vic- 
ioritt malilMh mueizza^nah Iii(ilisidn ica Hindv.Htdn, and on the 
reverse Malulrdjd Dhiivj Sri Takht Singh liahddrir carah-i-Jodh- 
p\ir ; but the dies were altered some ten years Inter, and the issues of 
18C9, 1S7U and a few succeeding years had JJa-ahd-i-Quccn Shdh-i- 
Hind wa Farang zar tea eim rd sikht zad Takhl Singh in Persian 
on the obverse, and on the other sideiS^n Mdidjl in Hindi and 
Zarah-i-JodlqAir Mdrwdr lOdO in Persian. From 1873 onwards the 
inscriptions on either surface were the same as in the 1858 issue except 
that the name of Jaswant Singh was substituted for that of Takht 
Singh, the date or Samvat was entered in Persian, and the words Sri 
Mdtdjl were added in Hindi on the reverse. The special mint marks 
on the Bijai Shiihi coins were ajhdr or spray of either seven or nine 
branches, a sword, and sometimes a dagger. 

The following is a brief account of the currency known as 
Iktisanda. On the advent of the Maratbus, the imperial mint at 
Ajmer was closed, and the minters were on their way to Delhi with 
the die.s when they were intercepted at Kuchuwan and induced by 
the Thakur of that place to settle there. The Thiikur, being in high 
favour with the Maharaja, obtained permission to strike silver coins of 
the Ajmer type, and a mint was accordingly established. The coins 
turned out consisted of rupee, eight-anna and four-anna pieces, and 
there have been two issues! In the first, the inscription on the obverse 
was the same as in the early Bijai Shfshi coins with the addition of a 
sword over the word Shdh, while that on the reverse was (in Persian) 
Sunai Z1 jalus maimanat mdnds zarab-i-ddr-ul-khair Ajmer. From 
the opening words it derived the name Iktisanda — the thirtj’-Brst year 
of Shah Alam’s reign, which began in 1759 and closed in 1806. In the 
second issue, which appeared in 1863, the Persian inscriptions were 
Qiieeu Fieforia 'tnulikak mv.azzaniah Inglistdn ^L'a Hindustan with. 
a flower over the word Queen on the obverse, and Zarab-i-Kuchdwan 
ildqd- Jodhpur sawXtJyiel (for Iswl) 1SG3. 

The Bijai Shahi coins have been minted at various times at Pali, 
Sojat, Jodhpur, Merta and Is'agaur, and the Iktisanda only at Kncha- 
wan ; and the total number of rupees struck at these mints from the 
commencement of operations till the year 1900 is said to have ex- 
ceeded 36^ millions, of which some 3i millions were Iktisanda. Up 
to 1893 the Bijai Shahi rupee was of about the same value as the 
British, while the Iktisanda exchanged for eleven or twelve Imperial 
annas ; but the closure of the Crovemment mints to the unrestricted 
coinage of silver caused the local coins to depreciate in value to such 
an extent that in 1899 Rs. 122-12 Bijai Shahi or Es. 150 Iktisanda 
exchanged for Es. 100 British. The Darbar accordingly resolved to 
convert its local rupees and to introduce Imperial currency as the sole 
legal tender in the State ; and this very desirable reform was carried 
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out in' 1900. . The Government of India having fixed the rate, of ex> 
change at ten per cent, for - Bijai Shahi and fifty per ' cent, for 
Iktisanda, a circular was issued on the Ist May 1900 (i) inviting 
the public to bring their local coins to certain branch treasuries 
and exchange them for British rupees at! the- abpve rates in 
the course of the succeeding six' months, and (ii) .'warning- them 
that, after the Ist November' 1900, Imperial currency would be 
the sole legal tender "in Mar war and no local rupees would be.accepted 
in payment of State dues. The balance in the treasury being quite 
insufficient for the carrying out of the scheme, the Government as- 
sisted with an advance of fifteen lakhs, free of interest,, and agreed 
to. recoin the local into British rupees up to a maximum amount of 
two crores (twenty millions). As a matter of fact, the total number 
of rupees tendered for conversion daring the six months was 10,227,134 
(namely 9,273,628 Bijai Shahi and 953,-506 Iktisanda), and. these 
.were recoined at the Calcutta mint, the entire cost of the operations, 
including transit charges, establishment,- escort, etc.i amounting to 
Bs. 34,506 or less than 5^ annas for every hundred rupees dealt with. 
.Another noteworthy feature was that, though nearly 10.^, iriillion 
rupees were despatched, to Calcutta, only five coins were rejected as 
faulty by the authorities of the mint there, and for this remarkable 
result great credit is due to the experts whom the Darbar employed 
at each collecting centre. 
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La.vp IJr.vr.Mu and Tn.srJir.?. 

Of ll>P ■!,0?n vjnrtc:("< in only nr*’ r, nr 

nnilcr Uin dirccl jnnr.nj^cnn'nl nf tli#* Ibrlur, nn-I th-y r"«iij.y 
ono-fpvpnlh of l!iP ontirp nti-ri of the Strilp ; fo\pri{y-fei>r of tin’ nbovp 
village* hre nitr.*?ifn-.K», Hint i* to iay their ri'VPini*"- an* jhat' -l !n* 
the D.irbiir ftml certain jii.-jiVifc:-.'' jointly. 'I'hc tc't of the t* rritoiy 
is hi‘M on one of the foilowins: teniir* -. namely /'j;!,-, .* 

fh'Wr. Mitliji, iri'iy.}, n'ha mid 

The jfJfjIii/djv jt-iy n yearly tnilitary Cf r= railed avhirh i* 

Fii{i]^vo«(* I to be eieht {‘er ceiiU oflhepro*^ rmla! value of th<-ir 
CFtatc!-'. and have to fiij'jdy one horfeinan for rvrry than' and rnjf'ix: 
of revemto, or on<* camel for evt-ry It •. 7.'iU, or o;ie fint-Mddier 

for every Us •'500. In ‘ome ea<e' thi< nuht.aty 'erMce (j.’.iJ v;-i • hat 
been eotnmnf^'d for c.a‘h jiaymentf' n! the t.v.** of L’(t» f.>r n hot.'c- 
man, li«. I-M for a camel and K*'. f*5 for a fo.>l'raMi<-r. They 

have nbo to jtay hul~: iiidjjei or fee on iKcre'rion, namely (.evenlY-five 
I'er c<-nU of their nntuinl income, Iml nheji a ron or n ctmid'on juc* 
ceed'!, no rt'-.h i« levied or rervice (c.*.dl.vn i'l drmandr I for that year, 
while if an adojite l ran or a brother or con-in nin-redr. tiie lervici* 
or ca-ih payment in li<ni !-• niom* ex>'W<e!|. Jij (!)■• matter of •iii'. e".{nn 
the rule of primogeniture holdi eoml, nnil, if there be no --nn, a mic- 
ccj:,«or ie appainled by adoption, and inn-t !>e a lineal male de -.-r-ndanL 
of (he oriein.al crantee ; olheruise the e.-tnte e-che.at-: to the J>,iri'.i!r. 
^Vilh^n this limited nre.a, the adoption of the ne.are.'^l male relative 
.JF more or 1 c?f oblieatory, and, when .a choice otenre', it i-; between 
tho.'-o who are Ofpi.ally related. The j.er.'^on adopli-d it nominated 
cither by the dnrinp his lifetime or by his willow within 

twelve day.'! of his death or, fhonid both have <lied withont havinj» 
made a Fcleclion, by the Icadin" members of the family. At (he raine 
time, it should he understood that, .'trirlly speahine, nj-if/ii- c.slale is 
granted for a single life only, and, on (he death of (he liolder, im- 
mediately becomes /:h>ih''t (i.c. reverts to thi* C.-t) and ro remains 
until a successor has been recognised by the D.irbrir, when it is again 
conferred and h fresh padn or Iea^e is issued. Disobedience to n 
lawful summons or order, or the commi.-'°ion of a grave polUlcal 
oflfenco involve sequestration or confiscation, hut the latter coiir-te is 
rarely re.sorled to if there bo any practical alttnialivc. Dn=lly, a 
jugTr e.slate cannot be sold, but mortgages are not uncommon, though 
they cannot bo foreclo.sed. 

The of di.stinction are styled tazimi Sardar.s and num- 

ber 144, of whom ltJ2 are Hnihors descended from the ruling slock, 
and the rest belong to other IlSjput clans and are known as Gannyai' 
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The taelmi SardSrs are divided into three classes according .to the 
degree of recognition which tlTey are entitled to receive from the 
Maharaja in darba/r, and there are at present 86 in the first, 46 in 
the second, and 13 in the third class. In the first class are twelve - 
nobles (all Bathors) who are held superior to the rest and are' called 
Sar&yats ; a list of them will be found in Table No. XXVIII in 
Vol. III-B. 

A jagwdd/t', whose estate has been resumed by the Darbar, is 
usually permitted, in. consideration of his previous position and in 
order to save him from becoming homeless and penniless, to retain a 
certain portion of it free of rent or tax of any kind ; and this tenure 
is ^novn as juna jagw. 

Jlvka is a grant to the younger sons of the chief or of a TbSkur for 
their maintenance. After three generations the holder has to pay cess 
{rekh) and succession fee (Jmktrmdma) and supply militia like the 
ordinary ^'d^^rddr, and, on failure of lineal descendants of the original , 
grantee, the land reverts to the family of the donor. 

When a village is granted in charity to Brahmans, Charans, 
Naths, etc., it is called e&san and is held rent-free ; when, however, 
the grant is for a portion of a village or certain wells oir. fields, 
it is known as dolill. Lands can be given on these tenures only by 
the Darbar, and, on failure of descendants of the original grantee, they 
revert to the State j in former days they were sometimes sold, blit this 
practice was stopped by tlhe late MaharSjS. Some of the jagird&rs, ' 
contrary to the wording of their leases, have made grants of this 
nature, but they are invalid ; and, in the event of a jagtr, estate 
.becopiing khalsa they would not be respected by the Darbar. 

The bJvwmias, or those holding on the b/illTO tenure, have to per- - 
form certain services, such as protecting their villages, following up 
the tracks of criminals, escorting money and guarding officials while - 
on tour, and some of them pay a quit-rent called bhtTnr-bab ; provided 
these conditions are satisfied and they conduct themselves peaceably, 
their lands are not resumed. Grants on the bhU/m tenure are made 
only by the Darbar, and can be conferred even in villages held by the 
j&glrdan'B. BhWmi-cha/ra is the tenure on which the Bajputs, whose 
ancestors held lands prior to the Ratbor conquest, and the Thakurs of 
Mallani enjoy their estates. They pay a small sum of money yearly 
to the Darbar — fixed from time immemorial and called /awyiaZ— and - 
have no further obligations whatsoever. Treason against the State or 
the commission of a heinous crime can alone justify the resumption 
of an estate held on either of these tenures, and the position of the 
bhu/mias generally is more important and durable than that of the 
jagvrdS/ra. 

A tenure known as dv/mha is found chiefly in Bali and Desuri, 
and has sometimes been confused with blvU/m, but the two are quite 
distinct. The. latter, as already observed, is granted only by the 
Darbar, but a village can be given in d/wmbahy either the Dar^f ora 
jagirddr. Lands are made over to be peopled and brought under 
cultivation and, this having been done, they remain with the holders 
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in perpetuity so long as they condnct themselves peaceably and pay a 
permanently fixed-rent ; no service is required, nor is any other tax 
demanded. _ . _ 

Ina/tn is a rent-free grant for services rendered to the State ; it 
lapses on the failure of lineal descendants of the original grantee, and • 
is sometimes given for a single life only. The indmdar cannot sell 
the land so held by him, but he can mortgage it. 

Pasaita is the name of the tenure on which land is given by Pasaita. 
either the Darbar or a jaglrdd/r to certain persons in lien of payment 
for services which have to be rendered. No tax of any kind is levied, 
but the grant can be resumed whenever the holders’ services cease to 
be required. 

Lastly, there are a few villages in the Nawa district held chiefly i^ankar. 
by fiajputs on the tenure known as na/nlta/r—B word meaning 
“working for bread." The conditions are much the same as in 
jdgir estates except that no cess is levied, no service is required, and 
only succession fee has to be paid. rs u- • 

The cultivators in the kliAlsa and jdgir villages may be grouped 
into two classes, namely bdpid&rs and gair-bdpidd/rs ; the former 
possess, occupancy rights and pay lighter rates than the others, 
enjoying a concession of about twenty per cent., while the gai/r- 
bd/piddjrs are merely tenants at will. . The houpidd/r has been given 
certain other privileges : e. g. (i) standing timber and grass in his 
field belong to him ; (ii) when a new well is sunk, he pays dry rates 
for ten years if the wedl be pak1c& and for five years if it be kachch&f 
and thereafter the usual wet rates; and (iii) if he leave bis village 
under press of famine or for other reasons, he is not deprived of bis 
rights provided he returns within five years. Again, though he cannot 
permanently alienate his land, he is at liberty to mortgage it with or 
without possession to tide over a period of distress, but a mortgage with 
possession confers no right on the mortgagee to have the land cultiva- 
ted by any other person than the mortgagor. In August 1899, when 
apprehensions of a terrible famine were entertained, mortgages were 
very numerous — ^in accordance with the proverb Parto hdd ne hoti 
roMd, meaning '• Famine and widowhood appear terrible at first.” 

In former times ' the land revenue was paid almost entirely in collecTion of 
kind, and there were several modes in which the Darbar's or the revenue. 
jaglrddi^s share of the produce was realised. The most prevalent 
system (and the one most popular with the cultivator) was that known 
as laid, or batai, by'Which the produce was collected near the village 
and duly measured or weighed. The share taken by the landlord 
varied from one-fifth to one-half in the case of dry, and from one- 
sixth to one-third in that of wet crops ; it was greater on dry crops 
because they cost less to cultivate and yielded better and more 
valuable fodder, of which no share was ordinarily claimed. Another 
system was kunta, similar to the one just described except that the 
•landlord’s portion was not actually weighed or measured but taken by 
guess or calculation. A third method was kd/nkar krnita by which the 
. out-turn was estimated while the crops were still standing, and the 
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Bharo was taken either in kind or in cash on the strength of this 
fcaloulation. ' Other systems wore ; — mulcaita, a fixed rate per field, 
realised in cosh ; dorl, a fixed rate per measured hTgha, paid in- cash 
or kind j and glvugri, a fixed quantity of grain per well or per field, 
or a quantity equal in amount to the seed sown (6vy ghUgri). These 
modes of collecting the revenue (particularly hatai) still prevail in 
most of the alienated villages, but in tho Ichdlsa area cash rents are in 
vogue. 

The first and only regular settlement w'as introduced between 
1894 and 1890 (originally for ten years) in 560* oi tho khdlsa villages 
(having an area of 5,7‘76,0'7.'3 higlias or about 3,010 square miles), and 
is still in force ; it is on the ryolimlri system, i.c. the Darbar deals 
directly with the cultivator. As a preliminary measure,, a field survey 
w’OR carried out, village maps and records of rights were prepared, 
soils wore classified, and crop experiments were made ; the assess- 
ment was based on the most careful calculations of available data extend- 
ing over some twenty years. Tho area dealt with was divided into 
two groups, namely (a) secure or comparatively so, i.c. irrigated from 
wells, tanks or other sources, where-the yearly out-turn varies but 
slightly, and remissions of revenue are necessary only in seasons of 
dire famine (irilcdl) j and (6) insecure or solely dependent on the 
.rains, where there is no certainty os to the annual yield. In the 
-former portion the assessment is fixed, and in the latter it fluctuates 
in proportion to the actual out-turn of the year. With a view to 
determine rates and their applicability, the districts were subdivided 
into groups or circles similarly circumstanced, i.c. possessing similar 
advantages in the matter of soil, climate, position as to markets, 
facilities for manure, means of irrigation, etc. The basis of the 
assessment was the old collections in kind with certain Idgs (cesses) 
or, in other words, the amount which the 'Darbiir used to receive 
whether in cash or in kind ; this was taken as the standard, and the 
gross yield w'as calculated from the results of crop experiments, 
Bupplemented by local enquiries. From these, having due regard to 
the Darbar’s share of the produce and the cesses, the State demand 
was deduced, and the amount thus obtained was checked by (i; the 
average revenue of the previous ten years ; (il) the revenue obtained 
when payments in’ kind were in vogue (as shown in the old jama- 
. hand/ia or rent-rolls) ; (iii) the opinions of local officers as to the 
revenue capacity .of the holding; and (iv) the sums proposed by tho 
chatidhris or headmen of the village. 

The rates per acre of wet land vary from Bs. 2-5-6 to Bs. 10 
(average Bs. 2-10-6), while those for dry land range from 1 J to 12i 
annas and average 4^ annas. Only two cesses are -levied, .namely 
malba (for village expenses) and chaudlvarhdh (for the remuneration 
of the cluiudhris), and they nowhere exceed 4^ per cent, of the 
revenue demand, while in many cases they amount to only 2^ 'per 
cent. The average extent of a holding is reported to be four acres 
of wet, and twenty-four acres of dry land. 

*The piosont number is 659 villages, occupying an area of 3,527 square miles. 
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In the 128 lihalsa villages which have not yet been assessed, the 
land revenne is collected either according to the batai systeto des- 
cribed above — ^the Darbar taking a specified portion of the produce — 
or according to a system known as oAik-bandl, under which an estimate 
of the probable out-turn is made by the Biij officials and a lump sum 
(in cash) is fixed for the year. 
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Miscellaneous Bevence. 

Some thirty or thirty-five years ago, the poppy appears to 
have been cultivated on a fairly large scale in some of the sub- 
montane districts in the east, particularly in the estate of the Tbakur 
of Eaipnr, and the crude opium was sent to Pali, where it was 
purified and formed into cakes which were either exported to Bombay 
or consumed in MarwSr itself. In 1884, however, its cultivation for 
the manufacture of opium was forbidden, and the area sown has., since 
been quite insignificant. 

The opium consumed in the State comes chiefiy from Kotah and 
Udaipur, aud the revenue realised by the DarbSr is derived from 
import aud transit-duties and vend fees. The import duty was raised 
from Bs. 26 to Rs. 80 per maund in 1882, to Bs. 100 in 188a, to 
Bs. IfiO in 1891, and to Bs. 200 (the present figure) in 1892 ; transit- 
duty is levied only on opium passing through Marwar en route for 
Jaisalmer or Sirohi, and amounts to Rs. 5 per maund. The average 
annual revenue during the eighteen years ending 1 900-01 exceeded 
Rs. 1,70,000, but the actual receipts in 1905-06 were only Rs. 67,074. 
Under rules issued in 1902, no opium can be exported from, imported 
into, or sold within the State except by a licensed dealer, and no 
dealer can sell to any person at one time more than ten tolas unless 
such person be himself a licensed dealer or has been specially 
authorised to possess the drug in greater quantities. In -1905-06 there 
were 894 shops for the sale of opium, and the license-fees brought in 
as many rupees. 

The salt revenue is considerable, amounting to more than fifteen 
lakhs a year; and practically the whole of this sum is received 
directly or indirectly from the Government of India under the treaties 
of 1870 and the agreement of 1879. Directly, the Government pays 
about eleven lakhs, namely — (a) rent for the lease of certain salt-lakes, 
Rs. 8,01,000 ; (b) compensation for losses sustained by the suppres- 
sion of manufacture and the abolition of duties, Rs. 1,60,395 ; and 
(c) royalty on sales exceeding a certain amount, which varies from 
year to year and may be said to average between Rs. 1,30,000 and 
Rs. 1,70,000. In addition, the Government delivers annually 24,000 
maunds of salt free of all charges and 225,000 maunds at cost price 
for the use of the Maharaja and the people, and the sale of this 
salt usually brings in nearly four lakhs a year. The rest of the 
revenue is derived from the sale proceeds of kha/ri or earth-salt and 
license-fees for the manufacture of saltpetre, and averages about 
Rs. 3,200 a year. 

The salt consumed in Marwar is of two kinds locally termed 
khari and inltha. The former is used chiefly for industrial purposes 
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and by the poorer viHages round Bilara, and its manufacture which, 
under the agreement of 1879, is permitted only at Pichiak and 
hlSlkosni in the Bilara district, is' directly under the control of the 
Darbar. ' It is available in three qualities at the rate of E. 1-2, 
R. 1-10 and Rs. 2-2 per maund respectively ; the total out-turn in 
any one year is restricted to 20,000 maunds, and in 1906-06 amounted 
to 6,497i maunds. The mltlia salt is manufactured by Government 
at the SSmbhar lake and at Didwana and Pachbhadra ; that from 
the first of these sources, being considered the best, sells at Rs. 2-4 per 
maund, and the other varieties at Rs. 2-1-6 and Rs. 2-0-9 respectively. 
These are the rates at which the DarhSr sells the salt which it 
receives from Government, and they represent the selling price at 
the place of manufacture plus a Raj duty of Rs. 2 per maund ; this 
duty was formerly Rs. 2-8 or, in some' cases, Rs. 2-6-6, but, with effect 
from the 1st April 1903, the Darbar, following the lead of the British 
Government, reduced it to Rs. 2. The average consumption of rtiUlM 
salt per bead is reported to be eight or nine lbs. a year as compared 
with ten lbs. just twenty years ago. 

In former times liquor was either very lightly tased or not 
taxed at all, and MaharSja Bijai Singh (1753 — 93) forbade its manu- 
facture altogether, but this order was not in force for very long. 
Excise operations were first undertaken in 1886, but were confined 
to the capital and conducted by the Koivoal ; the tax on distillation 
of country spirits ranged from one anna to four annas per rupee, 
and the total receipts amounted to Rs. 1,700. In 1887 operations, 
were extended to the districts with the object chiefly of preventing 
smuggling into Ajmer-Merwara, and a separate abka/ri department 
under a Superintendent came into existence. The State was divided 
into five circles, each under an Inspector with a small staff, and to 
a board of three directors (two for jdglr, and one for khaXsa villages) 
was entrusted the duty of supervising the general working of the 
department; further, the co-operation of the t&zlmt jdgwda/rs was se- 
cured by granting them (a) half of the license-fees; ih) the dhka/ri 
income formerly realised by them ; and (c) the right of setting up a 
still for the manufacture of liquor intended for their personal consump- 
tion. A notification published in May 1887 announced that no still or 
shop would be considered legal without a license, and that the officials 
of the department would supervise and inspect the manufacture, test 
the quality and whojesomeness of the liquor, and regulate and fix the 
minimum price ; lastly, to facilitate the detection of cases of illicit 
manufacture, a system of rewards to informers was introduced. In 
1889 the staff was strengthened by the appointment of two Assistant 
Superintendents, and the five circles were broken up into thirteen dis- 
tinct charges, each under an ahlmad ; in 1893 the posts of directors - 
were abolished, in the following year the operations were extended to 
hemp drugs, and in 1898 licenses for che sale of European liquor were 
first granted. 

The excise revenue is derived from country spirits, intoxicating 
drugs and foreign liquor, and amounts to about Rs. 1,03,600 a year or, 
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if the cost of establishment and compensation to jagvrdo/ra be deduct* 
ed, Es. 86,160. ' ‘ 

Country liquor is prepared by distillation from the maliua flower, 
molasses and the bark of the babul tree, and the right of manufacture 
is sold yearly by auction to the highest bidder, who keeps his still 
subject to departmental inspection. Fees are also levied for the privi- 
lege of sale, and in 1906 there were 124 stills (including those main- 
tained hyjagwda/rs) and 160 shops. Three kinds of liquor — asa, duha/ra 
and chhdta — are manufactured and issued for sale after being tested; the 
asa was formerly of three qualities, but two more were subsequently 
introduced, and the strengths of the five varieties now offered for sale 
are 14°, 22°, 30°, 35° and 40° under proof, the prices per bottle of 
twenty-four ounces being respectively Es. 8, Es. 6, Es. 5, Es. 3 and 
E. 1-4. The other kinds of liquor mentioned, above sell for from 
twelve to nine annas per bottle. The averagh annual income for the 
ten years ending 1900-01 was approximately Es. 65,000, while the 
actual receipts in 1905-06 were Es. 90,490. There is still room for a 
further increase in the revenue by the introduction of foreign compe- 
tition in the excise contract which has for several years been the sole 
monopoly of local haldls. 

The drugs in use are derived firom the hemp plant and are known 
as bhang and ga/aja the right to sell them is also put up to auction 
and brings in about Es. 4,000 or Es. 5,000 a year. In 1906 there 
were seventy shops for the sale of these drugs, and the retail prices 
were ; bhang eight annas, and gmija Es. 4 per seer, 

The foreign liquor is entirely of European manufacture, but 
nothing is known as to the amount imported or sold. The two 
licensed shops at the capital pay a yearly fee of Rs. 500 each, and 
are patronised almost exclusively by the local Eajput nobility and a 
few of the wealthier Mahajans ; a third shop was opened at Merta 
Eoad in 1903-04, but no license-fee is charged. 

The stamp revenue is derived from judicial or court-fee', and non- 
judicial or revenue stamps ; the former are the more important source - 
of income, generally yielding about three-fourths of the receipts. 
During the decade ending 1900-01, the average annual income was 
nearly a lakh and the expenditure rather less than Es. 4,000, while 
in 1905-06 the receipts amounted to Es. 90,589 and the expenditure 
to Es, 10,580 ; the last figure, however, represents the cost.of the 
Registration as well as the Stamp department, the two having been 
amalgamated in 1903. The number of licensed stamp vendors is at 
present 29, namely two at the capital and twenty-seven in the dis- 
tricts. 

Stamp papers were first introduced in 1873 for petitions, bonds 
and 2 >attds (deeds or leases), but, save in the case of the last, their 
value was -not indicated, and the JEdkims were authorised to note the, 
same on them at the time of sale. Suits p£ a value not exceeding 
Es. 100 were entertainable on four-anna stamp papers, but about a, 
year later, this rule was modified Jto the extent that suits up to Rs. 50 
could be filed on two-anna papers. Court-fees were, as stated at page 134 
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sivpm, levied in cash at the time of execution of a money decree from 
1874 to 1883, when stamp papers, varying in valne from E. 1 to 
Es. 1,250, were introduced, as well as an eight-anna paper for petitions 
and a set of stamps (ranging between one anna and Es> 50) for bonds 
and miscellaneous deeds. Stamp regulations were issued in 1886 and 
amended in 1889, when printed stamp papers took the place of the 
older lithographed variety. These papers are of seventeen different 
values (from one anna to Es. 1,000) and, till May 190.3, were printed 
in four colours, namely red for rasHm or court-fees, green for bonds, 
blue for miscellaneous purposes including petitions, and yellow for 
the dhkdri and Eegistration departments, but they have since been 
issued in two colours only — red for court-fees as before and blue for 
all other purposes — and, with effect from April 1905, the one-anna 
blue stamp paper has been superseded by an ^adhesive stamp of the 
sapie value. 



CHAPTER XV. 


Local ako SIUKicrrAL. 

No municipRlitics in the trnc sense of tlio term, i, c. towns pos- 
sessed of corporate privileges of locnl self-government, nre to be found 
in the State, but a municipal committee was established at tbe capi- 
tal in July 1884. The members arc all nominated* by the Darbar 
from among the lending castes and communities and now nuuiber 
eleven, though formerly there were os many ns twenty-eight. The 
Residency Surgeon was President until 1901, when he was succeeded 
by the Kohvdl (who was formerly Vice-President), and a paid Secre- 
tary has always been employed. The committee is cntru.stcd with 
the sanitary regulation of the city, the sctllcment of disputes relating 
to casements such ns the construction of private Intrine.s, platforms 
(chalmtrds), doors and windows, and the prevention of encroach- 
ments on public thoroughfares ; and appeals from its decisions lie to 
the Mahakma Iclida. The municipal c.xpenditure, about Rs. 20,000 
a year, is now borne entirely by tbe Rarbitr, but until June 1900 a 
conservancy cess was levied from all ofBcials residing in the city at 
the rate of one pie (in the local currency) on every five rupees of 
their salary. 

At the hands of the Darhrir_ and the committee, the sanitary 
condition of Jodhpur has steadilj" improved during the last twenty 
years ; several double sets of public latrines and urinals for males and 
females have been erected at convenient places, and for the Srimiili 
Brahmans, who object to the use of latrines, a special plot of ground 
has been allotted. Tbe elevated site of tbe city lends itself admir- 
ably to natural flushing, and such artificial drainage ns exists has 
been improved by the recent paving of tbe main streets. For con- 
servancy purposes, Jodhpur and its suburbs are divided into four 
circles, each served by a corps of sw'eepers, and a staff of municipal 
police, thirty-one strong, is employed to prevent the commission of 
public nuisances. 

A tramw’ay line, about miles in length and constructed in 
1897-98, runs round the city, passing all but one of tbe public lat- 
rines ; buffalo traction is employed on this section. Twdee a day (in 
the early morning and late at night, so as not to disturb the public), 
the wagons are loaded with filth and refuse, and collected and formed 
into trains outside the Sojatia gate, whence they nre hauled by steam- 
power a distance of nearly five miles into the open country where 
the night-soil is trenched and the rubbish, etc. burnt. In 1898-99 
the line was extended up to and round tbe IMaburSja’s stables and to 
the electric power house near the palace (to carry coal), and the total 

*lt is proposed to introduce the elecdve system to somo extent. 
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length is now more than thirteen miles, the gange throughout being 
2 feet. The rolling-stock comprises forty wagons of 20 cubic feet, and 
forty of 25 cubic feet capacity, driven by- two 5-inch cylinder loco- 
motive engines. The working of the section round the city and the 
trenching operations at the terminus are in the hands of the munici- . 
pal committee, while the portion of the line on which steam-power 
is used is managed -by the Public Works department. The capital 
cost up to date has been Bs. 25,915, and the working expenses average 
about Rs. 7,000 a year- 

At FSli a small conservancy establishment has been maintained 
since 1886-87, the expenditure being met partly from a monthly 
grant made by the Darbar (Rs. 100 until 1901 and Rs. 50 since) and 
partly from subscriptions from the leading merchants (about Rs. 25 
per month) ; and a similar establishment is kept up at Bilara. - 


Sanitary 
arrange- 
ments at 
Pali and 
Bilara. 



CirAPTER XVL 


Pynuo WoKKS. 

A rppulftr Public "NYorka department wns first organised in 168r# 
and consisted of two sections., vic.--(u) railway and (6) general; its 
head, who has been n Eiirope.an ofiicer from tlia very beginning, held 
for lwenly»ono years tbo dii.al ofticc of Manager of the Railway and 
Stale Knginecr, one-half of lii.s pay and travelling nlIowance.H being 
debited to each section. Tho subordinate stntT of the general branch 
comprised two overseers, two sub-overseer.^, two viielrifi and ono 
draughtsman until 160*1, when it was strengthened by the. addition 
of an Afisi.'^lnnt Engineer, an overseer and a siib-overseer. In August 
1004 the two sections wore separnted ; the railway remaiued under" 
the Alanager who, for a time,* looked after the conservancy tram- 
. way, tho electric light works, the ice and niirated water factorie.5 and 
the water lift (all at the capital), while the general section, i.c- 
roads, buildings and irrigation works, was placed under a full-timo 
-Engineer. 

The railway has already been noticed in* Chapter VIII attpra, 
and it will suffico hero to say that the superior staff c6n8i6ts of tho 
Manager, two District Managers, four Assistants, a Loco-Buperinten- 
dent and an Auditor, and costs (ho Jodhpur State about Rs. 80,000 a 
year. 

In tho general branch the establishment consists of tho En- 
gineer, an Assistant Engineer, three supervisors, an overseer, sis 
sub-oversp.ers, and a staff of clerk-s, and the annual cost is Rs. 20,000. 

Excluding the railway and famine relief works carried out under 
departmental agency, the expenditure on the construction and main- 
tenance of works of public utility during tho eighteen years ending 
31st March 1903 amounted to more than sixty-eight lakhs of rupees, 
or an annual average of about 3*8 lakhs, and the establishment 
charges during the same period exceeded three lakhs, and averaged 
Rs. 18,000 a year or about 4^ per cent, of the total expenditure. In 
1905-06 tho actual outlay (railway oselnded) was Rs. 3,30,000, name- 
ly original works Rs. 2,00,000, repairs Rs. 80,000, miscellaneous 
Rs. 21,000 and establishment Rs. 29,000 ; the percentage of establish- 
ment on total expenditure was thus nearly nine. 

The chief original works carried out during the last twenty-four- 
years have been numerous irrigation and water-supply projects, such 
as the Bfilsamand tank and canals ; the Cbopusni tank ; the ICailana 
reservoir ; the Jaswnnt Sagar (which, with its distributaries, has cost 

* Tho ico nnd niirated water factories arc now under tho Loco-Superinfendent 
of tho JOdhpur-Btkanor H.ailway, and tho conservancy tramway, tho electric 
light works, and tho water lift under tho State Enginoor, 
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ap to date more than nine lakhs) ; the Sardur Samand (cost nearly 
eight lakhs) ; the Edward Samand (3*75 lakhs) ; and tanks at Puli, 
Sadri, Chopra, Khiirda and Jograwas. Among buildings may be 
mentioned the public or Jubilee offices, designed by Colonel (now 
Sir Swinton) Jacob and constructed at a cost of about 4‘5 lakhs ; the 
Rittanuda palace with its stables, swimming-bath, electric installation, 
etc. (approximate cost 3'8 lakhs) ; the Central jail ; the new Resi- 
dency and several other houses for officials 5 the palace at Blilsamand ; 
and the Imperial Service cavalry lines. 

Practically all the works above enumerated were carried out 
under the supervision of Mr. Home, whose connection with Jodhpur 
began in April 1S82 and who was for more than twenty-four years 
the very successful and popular head of the department ; his recent 
retirement from the service is a real loss to the State. 



cuAmni XVI r. 


Auy.v. 

The Tnftinlftin« hvo ftf Imjvrrinl St'rvicf* lnn'"«‘rs 

(nortiuil sttHiptli hti'l n lo<;al forco »>f ftS:a!!t S.IO 

f:unnt‘rfl ii«iU l.LMO infnufry, or n of 2.7na To 

tl>o troops TuunbiTi’-jl li.U tr. of hH ranks — both Imperial Sf-r^-ir** ro:;!- 
incnlrt Imvjijj; bff-n below f-troORlb — oiul co«t Ibe I’arbUr about C*G 
lakhs. Tbt'ro tiro I'Jl ijiuin of various kintls, of which listy (nnmoly 
forly-tbroo fioM-pioCo? ntitl scvontoen jnottP.lotl in forts) nro roport^-il 
(o bo sorvieotiblo. In athlilion, tbo irrogutar miUti.a*upphVI by Uio 
jiicjmhh'M nuj'lorod liS.*)! in lP05-0r>, namely l.C-IG tnountcd men 
nml SO.*} foot'Sohlior.s. 

The linporinl Service troops represent the conlribulion of Ibo 
Slnto towards the defence of the Empire ; they were raised between 
1880 and 18S13, and arc called the /I is-TAi after the present 

chief. The total cost of maintaining tlicse. regiments during the 
pixteen years ending March 1005 was’ about 75 lakhs, or an average 
of nearly dj lakhs per annum, but they have been considerably below 
alrcngtb for some lime, and tbo yearly expenditure is now ordinarily 
less than four lakhs. In 1005-0C, when the corjis numbered 750 of 
all rnuk.s (33 ofTicers, 115 non-commissioned officers and C02 men), 
Ibc actual cost was lls. 4,82,990, but this sum included compensation 
for dearness of fodder and grain, ns well ns certain nrrear.s of pay. In 
the proviou-s year, when the total slrenglh wa« 742, the co.it was 
Rs. 3,20,489. The officers, kot-daffiichlr,^, farrier major and trum- 
peters nro armed with revolvers and sword.s, and the daijiKlilrs, farriers 
and sotL'drs with cnrbinc.s, lances and swords ; the revolvers and 
carbines are supplied by Government. The men nre for the most 
part Rajputs of the ruling clan or Knimkhrmis, and nre well mounted, 
chiefly on Arabs ; transport is complete for ono regiment. 

In 1895-90 two squadrons wero deputed to the Sind border to 
prevent certain Muhammadan outlaws known ns Ilurs from entering 
hlurwJir, while in 1897-98 the first regiment formed part of the 
reserve brigade of tbo Tiriih Field Force, two detochments employed 
on convoy duty doing well and gaining eightj-riine silver and sixty- 
seven bronze medals. In 1899-1900, in addition to the sixteen picked 
horses presented by the MabAnljR, 194 horses wero despatched to thp 
Transvaal under the care of eight non-commissioned officers, eleven 
men and fifty-five syces who returned in Juno 1902, the services of 
one daffadar having attracted special notice. In 1899 the first regi- 
ment was moved to Muttra and proceeded thence in August 1900 to 
China, where it was well reported on and was largely represented in 
the expedition to the LaushSn hill and Chinausai ; it returned a year 
later, having earned 676 silver and 333 bronze medals, and was 
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subsequently permitted to bear on its colours and appointments the 
honorary distinction “ China 1900.” In 1902 the Government of 
India showed its further appreciation of the services rendered by pre- 
senting four Chinese guns to the Maharaja, who had become Colonel- 
in-ohief of the two regiments at the beginning of that year. As a 
reserve police, the corps has been thrice called on to assist the local 
civil authorities in the suppression of crime, namely in 1899-1900, 
1902 and 1903, and on the last of these occasions a party of fifteen 
men had an encounter with dacoits in the Sankra district, killing six 
and wounding and capturing four of them. 

' The local force needs no lengthy notice ; it formerly consisted of 
irregulars (all foot-soldiers) and regulars (artillery, cavalry and 
infantry), but the former were of no military value whatever and were 
disbanded in 1893. The strength of the regular troops varied consi- 
derably from year to year, but the average annual expenditure was 
about three lakhs ; the men (with the exception of the gunners) were 
employed on military or police duties as occasion demanded, and were 
located partly at the capital and partly in the districts. In 1905 the 
cavalry and some of the infantry were transferred to the police force, 
which was then constituted, and the tegular army has since been made 
up of artillery and infantry, costing about 1*8 lakhs a year. In Sep- 
tember 1906 the artillery numbered 248 of all ranks (two officers, 
thirty-two non-commissioned officers and 214 men), but its reorganisa- 
tion is under consideration. The strength of the infantry in the above 
month was 1,239, namely thirty-one officers, 134 non-commissioned 
officers and 1,074 men ; the latter are armed with muzzle-loading 
muskets or carbines and ba^'onets, and sometimes with swords. 

The jdgir militia is a mixed contingent of horsemen, camel soiuars 
and footmen supplied by the jagirddrs under the old feudal system, 
and is of a very low standard ; the mounted men are armed with 
matchlocks and the foot-soldiers with swords, and both branches are 
used as part of the police or as official messengers and postal escorts. 
. The nominal strength of the force is 3,680 mounted, and 452 
unmounted men, but the services of 1,335 of the former and 148 of 
the latter have been excused on payment by the jaglrd&rs of a fixed 
sum of money annually — see page 145 stipra — and the number to which 
theDarbaris entitled is consequently 2,619, namely 2,315 sowars and 
304 footmen. The actual number supplied during recent years 
has ranged between 1,100 in and 2,478 in 1894.-95, and 

the annual average may be put at about 1,800. 

There ate no cantonments in the State, and the only regiment of 
the Indiiin Army that has • a detachment in this territory is the 44th 
Merwara Infantry, which sends a small guard to the. Salt department 
treasury at the town of Sambhar. TheDarbar, however, contributes 
a sum of Bs. 1,15,000 yearly towards the cost of the 43rd (Erinpura) 
Begiment as explained at page 72 supra. 


Local forco. 
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* It has heen withdrawn since Sovemher 1996. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 


Police akd Jails. 

Police duties were till quite recently perfortned -solely by the 
local troops (excluding the artillery) and the jaglr militia described in 
the last chapter, and the work generally was for from satisfactory. In 
1885, with a view to secure the efficient detection and regular registra- 
tion of crime, a special department, known as the IlahalcTna giraiv/as 
established and placed under an Inspector from Ajmer, and matters 
improved for a time ; but the organisation of a military corps d’iLite 
(the Imperial Service regiments) rather distracted attention from the 
police, the strength of which was in some districts allowed to fall lower 
than was compatible with the proper discharge of its duties. The 
local infantry was strengthened between 1893 .and 1896, but the force 
as a whole failed to show to any great advantage, continuing to work 
'almost entirely through informers, and from 1897 onwards was 
usually* described as ineffieient'and to some extent insufficient; - To 
remedy this state of affairs, the Darbar decided to have a complete 
reorganisation and, with this end in view, secured (in 1904) the 
services of an Inspector from the Punjab. 

The working out of the scheme naturally took some time, but a 
regular police force was constituted in August 1905; it consists at 
present of an luspector-G-eneral, five District Superintendents, two 
Assistant Superintendents, nineteen Inspectors, seventy-nine sub- 
inspectors, forty-one havildd/rs, 111 naiks, 415 mounted ' constables 
(including 200 furnished by the jagwdars), and 1,144 unmounted 
constables, besides seventy-one pagls (trackers), clerks, and menial 
establishment. The existing strength is 1,990 of all ranks, or one 
man for about every eighteen square miles of territory and every 972 
inhabitants, and the annual cost is nearly 2'2 lakhs. Uniforms are 
provided free of cost (as a first issue) to all members of the force up to 
and including sub-inspectors, and the arms carried are old muzzle- 
loading muskets. For police purposes the country is divided into 
four districts (each under a Superintendent) an;i fifteen circles (each 
under an Inspector), and there are altogether seventy thd/nas (police 
stations) and 123 outposts {cliaukw). A reserve of one hundred men, 
including recruits under instruction, is maintained at the capital 
ready to be sent on duty as occasion may require. Enlistment . is 
confined as far as possible to subjects of the State, irrespective of caste 
and creed, and all recruits', except such as may already be in the' 
service of the Darbar, bare to be between the ages of eighteen and ■ 
twenty-five and at least '5 feet 3 inches in height. 

The force above described has jurisdiction throughout Marwar 
except in the estates of certain Thakurs, who have been allowed for 
the present to retain some of their police powers.. For example, they 
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are held, responsible for the detection and investigation of all offences 
other than heinous crimes, such as murder, dacoity, highway robbery, 
etc., committed within their respective, estates, and they have to keep 
registers and records which are open to the periodical inspection of the 
District Supefintendent. Cases of heinous crime occurring in their 
villages ore dealt with by the State police. 

The Datbar maintains no village police, but in some places 
cliauMd&ra — usually members of the criminal tribes — are employed 
and paid by the inhabitants. The remuneration they receive is termed 
lag-bag, and the scale varies considerably in different localities ; the 
agriculturists pay it in kind, while others contribute small sums in 
cash on ceremonial occasions. In return, the cliaxCItldd/ra have to 
work as trackers and report crime and make good the value of all 
stolen property proved to have been lost owing to their negligence. 
In 1905-06 the lag-hag, or watch and ward cess, was levied in 1,602 
villages in fifteen districts, and the collections amounted to Rs. 70,619 
(as compared with Rs. 79,567 in the previous year) ; compensation 
to the extent of Rs. 1,286 was awarded in sixty-nine cases of theft in 
1905-06 against Rs. 2,128 in 103 cases in 1904-05. 

As observed in Chapter VIII, the State is traversed by two 
railways, the Rajputana-Mahva and the Jodhpur-Bikaner systems. 
The former has its own police force, belonging to the Bombay* estab- 
lishment and under the orders of the Inspector-General of Police of 
that Presidency, and attached to it — ^in order to facilitate the eluci- 
dation of crime and bring about the speedy arrest of offenders taking 
refuge within the limits of Marwat — is a Darbar Vakil who, when 
cases occur, communicates direct with the Superintendent of the 
Railway Police and the State officials concerned. On the Jodhpur- 
Bikaner line, police duties .are performed by a small force maintained 
by the Darbar at an annual cost of about Rs. 6,700, and consisting 
of an Inspector, six head-constables, thirty-four constables and a 
couple of clerks ; but the MabarSja agreed in 1900 to cede full 
Jurisdiction to the British Government, and arrangements for taking 
it over are now in progress. . . 

" Statistics relating to the working of the State police are only 
available for the last three years. In 1903-04 cognisable cases 
numbered 8,096, and of 2,847 persons who were arrested, 2,137 were 
sent up for trial and 1,403 were convicted ; the percentage of those 
convicted to those arrested was thus 49’3, and to those sent for trial 
65-6. In the following year, -the number of cognisable, cases fell to 
7,20.6, of arrests to 2,826, of persons sent for trial to 2,125, and of 
convictions to 1,337 ; similarly, the percentages of convictions fell 
to 47*3 and 62*9 respectively. The figures for 1905-06 were ; — 

- cognisable cases 4,056 ; accused arrested 3,692 j sent up for trial 
2,892 5 convicted 1,675; percentage of convictions to (a) arrests 
45’4 ; and to (b) number sent for trial 57’9. In the matter of 're- 
covering stolen property the police appears to have been fairly success- 

* ;A change is imminent ; the control of the force is .about to he transferred to 
the Governor General’s Agent in Kajputana. 
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ful, having, it is Paid, recovered eighteen per cent, in IOO.'5-O'I, nearly 
twenty-one in 1004-05, and more than twenty-two in -1005-00. 

As regards tho more heinous critncH coining within the scope' 
of tho old Thngi and Dacoity department, it may he noted that, ' 
during tho twenty years ending 100.1-04, 777 dacoitics and 1,CC4 
highway robberies were rejiorted, or an annual average for each 
class of • crime of about thirly-nino and eighty-three respectively. 
Tho former average was exceeded only in tlie four years ending 
1002-03 when dacoitics were very numerous — in fact, nearly half, 
ns many again ns occurred in nil tho other years put together ; 
similarly, the latter averngo was exceeded in 1801-02 and in the 
four years ending 100.1-04, the number reported during these five 
years forming two-fifths of the total for the whole period. In 
1005-06 (n 3 ’ear of pcarcity) ,15 dneoilies and 126 highway robberies 
are said to have occurred, and of ninety-eight persons apprehended, 
forty-seven were convicted, fifty acquitted or discharged, and one was 
declared to be insane. 

For tho reclamation of tho criminal tribes, n special department, 
called Maliahma liaoridn or jardyam-pcBjtn, was established in 
1882 and started work on a population which lind just been dejirived 
of its arms ond convej’nnccs by the late Maharaja. The object in 
view was to make honest livelihood a possibility to these people (i) 
by giving them land at very low rates and settling them down to agri- 
cultural pursuits; (ii) by drafting the children of the settled popula- 
tion, when of a suitable age, to tho capital and other large centres to be 
trained in handicrafts and the acquisition of peaceable habits ; and (iii) 
by keeping under surveillance in defined areas those who declined to 
accept these easy conditions of life, and by punishing those who absent- 
ed themselves without leave. The department, which consisted of a 
number of girdoAvars, jemaddra and lambarddra, was at one time 
under the Sevenue Superintendent and at another under the Secretary 
to the Musdhib. Ala (or chief minister), but in 1894-95 the charge 
of the operations was made over to n separate and full-time Superin- 
tendent who was given two Assistants, one to look after discipline 
and conduct and the other to arrange for the provision of land. About 
the some time an improvement was effected by dividing the settled 
population into two classes — A and B, the former comprising 
the wilder, and the latter tho better behaved— and - by -providing 
for the transfer of individuals from one class to the other according 
to tbmr behaviour and progress. The system then introduced 
has since undergone little modification except that the strength of 
the executive and clerical establishments has varied from time to 
time, and the operations have been supervised by the Inspector- 
General since August 1905. 

Eules regulating the work of the department w'ere first drawn 
up in 1885 and finally issued in 1890 ; annual reports have been 
published since 1889-90. The number of settlements or colonies 
has ranged between three and six, but since 1 899 there have been 
four, namely at Dudbr, Jaswantubad, Sadri' and Sojat Takdm 
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advances, amounting ordinarily to Rs." 4,000 or Rs. 5,000 a year, are 
regularly made and, owing to recent unfavourable seasons, the amount 
outstanding against the criminal tribes is at present rather more than 
a lakh and a half, besides some 5,500 maunds of grain. 

For the purpose of showing what population has been under the 
management of the department, the year 1896-97, in which the 
revised system of registration was completed, is a convenient line of 
demarcation. During the twelve years ending March 1 896 the average 
number of persons under control was 76,765, and of these, thirty-one 
.per cent, represented the male adult population, while the rest were 
dependents ; during the succeeding nine years the number under 
control, ‘i.e. in class A, has averaged about 20,000, thirty per cent, 
being adult males. The result of the classification was that from 
1896-97 the A group was made op almost entirely of Raoris and Sunsias, 
the only other tribes found in it being a few Bblls and Minas (who 
together formed but 2*4 per cent, of the total) and a single Koli. 
In the first of the periods above mentioned the number under man- 
agement increased steadily from 36,382 in 1884-~S5 to 102,095 in 
1895-96, while daring the succeeding nine years it ranged beta'een 
21,801 in 1898-99 and 18,537 in 1902-03, In the first period, 
again, an average of 17,953 persons (or seventy-five per cent, of the 
adult male population) held between them more than 384,000 
hlghas of land or' about 8§ acres per head ; whereas in the second 
period on average of 5,900 persons (or ninety-eight per cent, of the 
adult males) held between them about 171,500 bighas or more than 
Hi acres per head. 

”The tribes classed as criminal in Marwar numbered 96,211 at 
the -last census, namely the Bhils 37,697 (most numerous in Mallani, 
Jaswantpura, Sanchor and Jalor) ; the Minas 24,610 (found chiefly 
in Jalor, Bali, Jodhpur and Desuri) ; the Baoris 24,306 (principally 
in Merta, Nagaur, Jaitaran and Bilara) ; the Bagris 5,701 (in Jalor 
and Jaswantpura) ; the Sansias 3,091 (in Nagaur, Mallani and Merta) ; 
the Kanjars 490 ; and the Kolis (in Sanchor only) 3 1 6. There are 
said to be a few Thoris in Jaitaran and Sojat, but none were 
enumerated as such iu 1901. The number of men, women and 
children borne on the register in class A in 1906 was 19,395, 

• namely 18,804 Baoris, 485 Sansias, 57 Bhils, 48 Minas and one Koli, 
and of the above, 6,028 were adult males, of whom 5,005 were 
actually present on the 30th September 1906 ; the latter are said to 
possess between them about 71,519 acres of land and 14,452 cattle, . 
or about fourteen acres and nearly three head of cattle each. Bad 
characters, i.e. those who have been punished more than once, 
numbered 896 (873 Baoris, 12 Bhils, 10 Sansias and one Koli) and 
of the registered population, ninety-eight were convicted of theft, but 
none of highway robbery and dacoity in 1 905-06. It would seem 
that the people are not badly off as regards lands and plough-cattle, 
and are on the w'hole fairly well-behaved. 

The conditions under which prisoners live have been greatly 
meliorated during the last thirty years. In 1873 the Jodhpur 
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jail was a part of tlid situated -in' tbe beart.ot tbe city, and 

was described' as small, badly ventilated and totally unfit’ for a large 
nnmber of convicts, and as containing f‘ a crowded, if not Happy, fami-. ' 
ly of human beings, dogs,' cats, pigeons and rats, wallowing in the dirt.” . 
This .reproach was removed in the following year, when a large ootago-. . 
nal building, situated about a thousand yards outside theSojatia gate 
of- the city and originally intended for stablesj was converted into 
a prison at a cost of some Rs. 20,000 ; a Superintendent was appoint-, 
ed, certain industries were started, cook-houses and latrines were 
provided, and water for drinking and washing purposes was obtained 
from a well sunk close by. In 1884 a small vegetable garden- was 
added, and the system of recovering the cost of their food from the' 
prisoners was abolished at a sacrifice to the Darbar of.about Bs. 10,000 
annually, while four years later, the use of the iron hel chain,. which 
passed through the top ring of the fetters of all the inmates of .each - 
dormitory, was discontinued. This was followed by the prohibiHon 
of .smoking, the estahlishment of a factory (thus releasing two wards)' 
and the opening of a subsidiary prison in'the city, but the need of 
a larger building soon began to .be felt, and the present Central jail 
was accordingly erected between 1890 and 1894 -at a dost of more 
"than a lakh of rupees, the prisoners being transferred thereto .on the 
26th March 1894. . ' 

This jail has accommodation for 862 persons (788 males and 74' 
females) and, as a building, is one of the finest in BSjputana, being . 
well situated, constructed and ventilated : it possesses separate" wards ] 
for under-trial and female prisoners, cook-houses, store-rooms,-, a 
hospital, and the other necessary adjuncts of the modern prison, and: 
is connected with the Balsamand reservoir by pipes which , Supply 
it with excellent drinking water. The accommodation .provided was 
ample for the first two years but has since proved inadequate^ 'the 
average daily population having exceeded 862 in ten. of the. last 
eleven years and having been as high as 1,163 in 1902 ; overcrowding 
is, however, avoided as far as possible by utilising the old jail which is 
in the vicinity. The general health of the prisoners has been very , 
good except in . 1899 and '1900, when many suffered from debility 
caused by the famine and deaths numbered 48 and 126 respectively ; 
(thirty-eight' of the latter being due to an outbreak of cholera) ;. 
the death-rate ..per mille of average strength- was’ 63 in 1899. and 
nearly 118 in 1900, but in the following years has only once exceeded 
twenty and in 1904 was as low as 8;6, namely nine deaths among a 
daily average population of 1,062. The institution is under the 
direct control of the Maliahma Idias, which is advised in medical ■ 
and sanitary matters by the Residency Surgeon ; .the average annual 
expenditure during the last ten years has been about Rs. 46,000, and. . 
has ranged between Rs. 34,100 in 1896-96 and Bs. 67,600 in .1899- 
1900. Similarly, the -cost of maintaining each prisoner was nearly 
■ Us. 66 in the year last mentioned and Rs. 36 in 1904-06. The 
convicts are employed chiefly in mending roads, repairing the polo- . 
grounds and workinc ^n gardens, though a few weave -coarse rugSj'- 
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blankets, dasters, etc. ; much more might be done in teaching them 
an employment which would be useful to them on their release, and 
the subject is receiving attention. As matters stand, the profits from 
manufactures are quite insignificant, averaging Ks. 1,300 a year. 
Some further particulars regarding, the Central jail will be found 
in Table No. XXpC in Vol. III-B. 

Besides the jails at the capital, small prisons are maintained at 
the headquarters of each district, in which persons sentenced to three 
months or less are confined ; and each ihd/na or police station has its 
lookup for under-trial prisoners. 


Other 

prisons. 



CHAPTER XIX. 


Education. 

At tlio Inst census 104,841 persons, or 5'4 per cent, of the people 
'—namely 10 per cent, of the innlcs nnd 0-3 of the females— were 
returned as nblo to rend and write ; thus, in regard to the literacy 
of its population, Jodhpur stood second among the twenty States and 
.chiefships of Riijputana. Of the three main religions, the .Inins 
were easily Grst with 235 persons in every thousond of their commu- 
nity literate, and were followed by the Hindus w’ith 41 and the 
IMusalmiins with nearly 40 ; but while the proportion of literacy, ns 
between the sexes, was two females to ll^-ninc males for all reli- 
gions nnd ns high as one female to sixteen moles among the Muham- 
madans, it was only one to forty-six among tho Jains nnd one to 
twenty-nine among tho Hindus. Again, of tho total number of per- 
sons able to rend and write, 3,009 or about thirty-seven per millo 
were literate in English ; the similar proportions for the three reli- 
gions w'ere; — Musalmuns fifty-six, Hindus forty-one nnd Jains nearly 
twenty-one, the highest figures for the Musnltnuns and the lowest 
for the Jains being specially noticeable. Lastly, if wo exclude. 
Christians and Pursis, only four females were literate in English, and 
all were Hindus. 

In former days, the HarbSr took no interest in education, and 
the chiefs and nobles, as a rule, considered rending nnd writing as 
beneath their dignity and ns arts which they paid their servants to ' 
perform for them ; schools w'cre, of course, to be found but w'ere pri- 
vate institutions of the indigenous type, such ns Hindu posdls or' 
X)athah&la8 and Musalmun malctabs, in which reading, writing and a 
little simple arithmetic were taught. The earliest public institutions 
were apparently a couple of vernacular schools (nt Jasol and Parmer) 
in the Malluni district ; it is not known when they wero first opened, 
but they were attended by about ono hundred boys in 18G8 and wero 
maintained from a special fund under the control of the Political 
Agent. In the following year, the' Parbur established an anglo- 
vernacular school (which soon developed into a high school) nnd a 
Hindi patJishdla — both at tho capital — while in 1870 vernacular 
schools were opened at the headquarters of nine districts. An anglo- 
vernacular school was started nt Pali in 187.3 ; a branch of the high 
school at the capital in 1876 — when also two scihools for the sons of 
, Thiiknrs (the first of their kind in Eajputiina) came into existence — ' 
and Sanchor got a vernacular school in 1880. In this way,- the State 
institutions (including two in Malluni) numbered eighteen in 
1881-82, namely one high school, two nnglo-vernaoular (primary), 
thirteen vernacular, and two special schools, and the cost of main- 
tenance was about Rs. 10,000. 
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So matters remained until 1886-87, _ when the important towns 
of Jalor, Merta, Naganr, Phalodi and Sojat were provided with anglo- 1882--92. 
.vernacular schools, and vernacular Institutions were established at 
eight other places, including three in Mallani (namely at Chhotan, 

(Jurha and Sindari). The same year witnessed the opening at the 
capital of a girls’ school (called after Mr. Hewson, who was guardian 
to the present Mahiiraja and had died in August 1886) and a 
Sanskrit school, as well as the amalgamation of the two special 
schools (above mentioned) into one institution styled the Powlett 
Nobles’ school after the officer who w'as then Eesident. The only 
othej^'^-^e'TrTi'^® during this decade was the starting in 1891 of 
a class at t)ifeT.i>|Ah school for teaching the boys telegraphy and quali- 
fying them for employment on the Jodhpur-Bikaner Railway. Thus 
the number of State institutions (including five in Mallani) had 
increased to thirty-two in 1891-92, namely one high school (with, 
a special class for telegraphy), seven anglo-vemacnlar primary schools, 
twenty-one vernacular, one girls’ school, and two special institutions 
(one for Sanskrit and the other the Nobles’ school). Omitting the 
Mallani schools — for which figures are not available— the number of 
pupils on the rolls at the end of the above year was 1,665, and the 
daily average attendance was 1,057 including forty-four girls, w'hile 
. the expenditure amounted to about Rs. 21.000 . 

In 1893 a college, named after the late MabSrajS the Jaswant Progress 
College," was established and, having been affiliated to the AllahEbad 
University up to the Intermediate standard in the same year and 1892— loir- 
np to the B.A. standard in 1898, it sent its first batch of candidates 
for the Intermediate examination in 1 895 and for graduation in 
1899. A surveying class, similar to the overseer class at the Roorkee 
College, was started in 1896 for the purpose of training youths for 
service in the Public ^Yorks department, but it was never very popu- 
lar and -was abolished in 1904. The vernacular school at Sindari in 
Mallani was closed about this time as the jaglrddrs withdrew their 
subscriptions, but, on the other hand, an institution, founded in the 
interests of the poorer Rajputs and called after the Earl of Elgin, 
then Viceroy of India, was established at Mandor (near the capital) 
in 1896 and amalgamated with the Powlett Nobles’ school three years 
- later. Lastly, anglo-vemacular schools were opened at Kharchi 
(Marwar Junction) and Balotra in 1896 and 1898 respectively, and 
the teaching of English was started at the Nawa school in 1897. Con- 
sequently the State institutions (including four in Mallani) number- 
ed thirty-four in 1901-02, namely the college (with a surveying 
class), the high school (with a class for instruction in telegraphy), 
ten anglo-vernacular primary and nineteen' vernacular schools, one 
girls’ school, and two special schools. Omitting, as before, the 
Mallani schools, from which no returns were received, the number 
of boys and girls on the rolls at the end of the above year was 1,718, 
and the daily average attendance was 1,321, of whom fifty were 
■ girls ; the total expenditure was Rs. 37,000. 

The' changes since effected may be briefly noticed. In 1902-03 -Progress 
the Elgin Rajput • school (formerly under an official who was indepen- ^882* 
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dent of the Eclocntionnl (leporlmont) tind tho fonr MtillRni echools 
were trnnsferrod to tbo charge of tho Superintendent of Public . In 
Etruotioh, nnd in the following year the Elgin school wns converle( 
into a bonrding-houso with nccommodntion for n mnsimuin of fiffcj 
boys nnd nmnlgnmnted with tho high school. An nnglo“vr?rnnculai 
school wns ofitablished at Merla Bond in 1006 for tbo benefit of ;thi 
children of tho railway cmplo]f^3, hnt in 1904 tho similar institntioi 
at lilurwar Junction was closed os it was no longer required and/ n 
already observed, tho surveying class at tho college wns abolishet 
about the same time. The year 1905-00 witnessed tho rc-cstahlish 
tnent at tho capital of tho Nobles ' school (for tl]r^'>^*j~'^*^rjP'^ 
jagtrdora) ns a feeder to tho iVInyo College at Ajmer, '^*"1 
of three anglo-vernaculnr schools in tho districts, |»‘’^o®*l«ng fh( 
number of State institutions to forty-nine by tho end wi March 1900 
Table No. XXX in Vol. Ill-B. shows tho progress made since 
1891-92, and to this it may be added that the Dnrbar spent more 
than lls. 41,000 on education in 1904-05 nnd nenri/ Its. 48,000 in 
1905-06. The annual nverngo number of student’^ under different 
grades of instruction during this period of fourteen years wns 1,870, 
made up thus: — collegiate (since 1893) 15; upper secondary 14 j 
lower secondary 44 ; anglo-vernncnlar primary 825; and vernacular 
primary 972. English education being on exotic, the Dnrblir has 
bad to not only found nn institution but All it with scholars by 
holding, out, for a time-at any rate, special inducemejits ; or, in other 
words, it has had to take the horse to the bucket and persuade him to 
drink. ' The huge disproportion between those under primary and 
those under the higher grades of instruction, ns revealed by the above 
figures, is largely nscribablo to the. fact that the schools in the districts 
are not strictly affiliated to the central institution at the capital, and 
. there is practically nothing to encourage tbo movement of scholars 
from vernacular to anglo-vernacular, or from primary to secondary 
schools. 

In Table No. XXXI nn attempt has been made to give n list of 
all tho educational institutions — ^whether public or private, nnd aided 
or unaided — in the State in September 1900, but it cannot be consi- 
dered a complete one. So far as it goes, it. shows a total of 202 
schools, namely fifty maintained by the Darbiir (one having been 
opened since March 1906) and' the rest by. private individuals or 
castes or communities, with 11,997 pupils (including 229 girls) 
on the rolls. According to the census of 1901, children of school- 
going age (calculated at fifteen per cent, of the total population) 
numbered 290,325, namely 162,326 boys and 138,000 girls, and 
it may consequently be said that 7'66 per cent, of the boys and 
0*16 per cent, of the girls of school-going age were under instruction 
in September 1906. 

' ■. The institutions kept up by the Darbar comprised a first-grade 
college, a high school -with boarding-house for .Rajputs, , fourteen 
anglo-vernacular and thirtyrone vernooular schools,' a .girls’ school, 

• and two special schools (one for instruction in Sanskrit and the other 
for ithe sons of the -Riijput nobility) .The number of students on the 
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rolls was 3,128, of whom oinety-three were' girls, atid. the deily 
average attendance during the six months (April to September 1906) 
was 2,474, including seventy-eight' girls j the expenditure during the 
same period exceeded Rs. 26,000. 

(5f the 212 private schools, no less than 186 were what are 
known as 'Marwari posdls, conducted by gurus who are expected to 
teach the boys just as much Hindi aud arithmetic as will answer the 
requirements of business ; the teaching is on the old lines, no 
books or writing materials being used and no^ attempts being 
made to rank the scholars into classes or forms according to age 
orpro&ciency. Thenumber of boys receiving instruction at 2 }osdZswaB 
reported to be 7,387, and twelve of these institutions have received 
grants-in-aid from the State since 1906. At ten schools kept up by 
individual Muhammadans or by this community generally the chief 
study is Urdu, taught by a maulvi who, if well-versed in his scrip- 
tures, becomes the centre of a large circle of disciples taking lessons 
in the recitation of the Koran. Instruction is also sometimes given 
in Arabic and Persian, notably at the Isldmia madrasa at the capital, 
which is attached to a mosque and has been assisted by the Darbar 
since 1 904. The anglo-vernacular school at Fokaran and the verna- 
cular one at Raipur deserve special mention as being the only educa- 
tional institutions maintained by the Thakurs of Marwur. The most 
important of the private schools are, however, to be found at Jodhpur 
city, vis. — (i) the Sardar school, established in 1890 and maintained 
by the OswSl MahSjans ; (ii) the anglo-vedic pdlhslMla, which dates 
from 1897 and is supported by the Srimali Brahmans ; (iii) the 
Sumer school, started by the Mali community in 1898 and called 
after the Maharaj Kunwar ; and (iv) the Sir Pratap school, founded 
in 1887 as a memorial of the visit of Sir Pratap Singh (now Maharaja 
of Idar) to England on the occasion of the jubilee of Her late Majesty, 
and kept up by the Pancholis. The first is a lower secondary, and 
the other three are primary anglo-vemacular schools, but all follow 
the coarse of instruction prescrib^ed by the department and have more 
or less intermittently served os feeders of the upper classes of the 
high school. The Vedic pdtlishdla, established in 1890, is another 
institution supported by the SrimMi Brahmans, and is entirely 
devoted to the teaching of Sanskrit ; it has presented candidates for 
the Jaipur College examinations since 1896 and the oriental title exa- 
minations of the Punjab University since 1898, and was particularly 
successful in 1902, when one student headed the list and another 
occupied the sixth place. All these five schools received substantial 
contributions from the State when they were started, and the one 
last mentioned has throughout its existence been the regular recipient 
of a' monthly sum. The Darblr extended the grant-in-aid system to 
the Sardar and Sumer schools (as well as the Isldmia madrasa already 
noticed) in 1904. Lastly, the United Free Church 'of Scotland 
Mission has had a small school for girls at the capital since 1902. . 

Particulars as to the castes of the scholars are available only for ' 
the State' institutions, and Brahmans and Mahajans predominate. ■ 


Private 

schools. 


Castes of 
students. 
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In ttie anglo-vernaoular schools they are almost equally represented, 
the percentages being 26’2 and 27*1 respectively ; the largest pro- 
portion of the former is shown by the schools at Merta town (46‘5) 
and Fbalodi (45'7) and the branch school at the capital (35) ; and of 
the latter by the institutions at Phalodi (40-2), Jalor (38*8), BSlotra 
(38-2) and Sojat (35‘9). Jodhpur city shows a low percentage of only 
5'9 for the Mahajans, the reason being that most of the boys attend 
either the Sardar school (set up by their caste) or one of the x>osdls. 
The trading sections of this community place very little value on 
school training, and even regard it with suspicion as a sure dissolvent 
of established customs and beliefs ; they are generally content adth a 
little knowledge of the vernacular and the native sj’stem of arithmetic 
and accounts for their sons, and if a smattering of English is some- 
times thought desirable, it is because telegrams play an important 
part in business in these days. The mutsaddl or official sections of 
the Mahajans, on the other hand, find that their hereditary claims to 
Raj service count less and less, and educational qualifications more and 
more, when the question of filling up some vacant post arises, so they 
have responded to the virtue of necessity, but only because it gft’cs 
them the means of livelihood. It is they who started the Snrdiir 
school on the principle of self-help to fortify their position agafnst 
competing communities ; their old learning, which was of the mun- 
skidna kind — special to the writer’s profession rather than academic — 
is no longer of much use to them, and they are actively superseding it 
by an English school education. MusalmSn scholars formed 17’C per 
cent, of the total attending the anglo-vernacular schools, the institution 
at Merta Road leading with 39 per cent., but the Riijputs of pure blood 
still bold aloof, and the few that were found were mostly of the 
pseudo-Rrijput class. The percentage of the Kfiyasths or Pancholis is 
also small — namely 8'2— and this is due, so far ns Jodhpur city is 
concerned, to the existence for several years of a separate caste school 
(the Sir Prntap institute). 

In the vernacular schools Mnliujans arc most numerous with 44 
per cent., and are followed by the RSjputs (mostly of pure blood) with 
27*5, the Bruiimnns wltl^ 18*G, the Musnlmnns with '9'5, and the 
Kfiynslhs with four per cent, of the total -number of scholars. It 
would thus appear that, ns between nnglo-vernnenlar and vernacular 
education, the llrrthmans, Kriyasths and MusalmSns go in inoro 
largely lor the former than for the latter, the pro])orlionnto ratios 
being nearly 3 : 2 for the IJrriliinans and nlmo.-t 2:1 for the others, 
while that for the MnhSjans (3:5) shows how nverKo they arc to 
English education in comparison with the other communities. 
Without distinction between nnglo-vernncular and vernacular, the 
percenlages are: — Mahajans 37*3, Brahmans 21*0, Musnimans 12*7, 
and Kaya^lhs 5‘8. 

In the above calculations, the primary section of the high .school 
has Iwn left out of account hpcnu=c tlie proportions according to 
c.a'tes are not available for each section separately, except that tlio 
Mtiralmans formed just onc-tenth of those in the primary grade. Of 
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the total strength of the school, including lower and upper secondary 
sections, Brahmans formed 46’5 per cent., Mahajans and TCayasths ten 
per cent, each, and Musalmans nine. The high proportion of Brah- 
mans in the premier school of the State shows how far in advance 
they are of the other communities in appreciating the value of Eng- 
lish education, and this is due partly to the maintenance of their 
“ monopoly of learning as the chief buttress of their social supremacy ” 
being a prime necessity ns a means of livelihood, and partly because 
the change from the old to the present system of education is to 
them comparatively easy. It is the Brahmans also who swell the 
ranks of scholars at the Jaswnnt College, forming more than fifty- 
. seven per cent, of the total, while the Eayasths, Mabujans and Musal- 
mans are represented by 18‘3, 8‘G and 0'5 per cent, respectively. 

With but one exception in each case, education at all the State 
and private institutions is free. At Mertn Eoad a fee of two annas 
a month is charged if the monthly pay of the boy’s parent is between 
Bs. 5 and Bs. 10, and of four annas if it exceeds Bs. 10, but otherwise 
nothing is levied. At the high school, youths absenting themselves 
for more than a month without sufficient reason have bad, since 1902, 
to pay a fine of one rupee on re-admission. Among the aided 
schools, a nominal fee is taken from non-SrImali students who attend 
the Vedie pathshdla. 

It only remains to notice the successes obtained at public exa- 
minations. The Jaswant College, since it was established in August 
1893, has passed fourteen students for the degree of B.A. and forty 
in the Intermediate or First Arts examination. The high school 
has since 1870 passed nineteen boys for the Entrance examination of 
the Calcutta University and fifty-six for that of the Allahabad Uni- 
versity, as well as sixty-eight boys for the middle English examina- 
tion of the United Provinces till 1902, and of Bajputrtna since. 

The only newspaper published in Jodhpur is the Marw3r Gazette, 
which has appeared weekly since about 1867-68; it is printed at the 
State press at the capital, and consists-of some eight pages, in Eng- 
lish and Hindi, giving a brief account of notable local events, the text 
of the more important notifications issued by the Darbar, and some 
extracts ' from vernacular papers. About two hundred copies are 
usually issued. 


Fees. 
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CHAPTER XX. 


Medical. 

As in otbcr parts of Eiljputiinn, tlio practice of medicine was, 
in former times, mostly in the hands of Raids or Vaidyns (Hindu phy- 
sicians) and luikhna (Muhammadan doctors, cliiefly of the YunSni 
school) ; very few of them were educated, and they knew little of 
anatomy, and nothing of modern pathology. Tiicsc men continue to 
flourish to some extent, and a few are still employed by the Darbur at 
its medical hall — an institution attached to the palace and having no 
connection with the State Medical department. The surgeons of 
olden days were chiefly of the barber class, though amputations were 
not infrequently performed by Eiijpiit swordsmen who, if thej* were 
expert, would cut through the limb w’ith one stroke, the stump being 
then , placed in boiling 'oil to prevent hmmorrlmge. Lastly, there 
w'ere the .‘iilthias who practised couching for cataract and still have n 
■great reputation, partioulariy those of Sojat. 

The first medical institution, established in Jodhpur on modem 
lines, dates from 1853 ; it consisted of a house at the capital, con- 
taining quarters for the HospitalJVHsistnnt, n small surgery and two 
rooms for the sick, and was the only hospital in the 'State till 18G5, 
when one was opened at Fiili. By 1881, there were seven hospitals 
and three dispensaries, namely the two hospitals above mentioned' 
and others at Jodhpur (attached to the jail), Nagnur, Diclwunn, Pach- 
bhadrnand Samhhar, — the three last being maintained by the Govern- 
ment of India for the benefit of those employed at the salt-works — 
while of the dispensaries, one was at Jasol and two at the capital. A 
' reference to Table No. XXXII in Vol, III-B. will 'show that the 
number of institutions increased to twenty-two in 1891, thirty-one 
in 1901, and thirty-two at the present time. Of the last*, twenty- 
four are maintained by the Darbilr, five by the Government of India, 
and one each by the United Free Church of Scotland Mission, the 
authorities of tlie Rajputiina-Mulwu Bailw'ny, and the Tbuknr of 
Fokaran ; again, twenty-flve are hospitals, having accommodation for 
360 in-patients, and the re.st ate dispensaries. Complete statistics 
as to the work done in 1881, 1891 and 1901 are not available, but the 
popularity of these institutions is clear from the steady increase (a) ' 
in the number of cases treated and operations performed, and (b) .in 
the daily average attendance— see Table No. XXXII. For example, 
the daily average attendance was about 300 in JSSl, 1,050 'in 1901 
and 1,599 in 1906 ; and the number of patients treated rose from 
about 31,000 in 1§81 to more than 175,000 in 1901 and 210,625 in 
1906. ' 


* See Table No. in Vol. Ill-B. 
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The State hospitals and dispensaries, including that kept up liy 
the Thakur of Pokaran, are under the supervision of the Residency 
Surgeon, and are provided with dark rooms for the examination of the 
eye, ear, throat and nose — the Hospital Assistantshaving been trained 
to examine these organs" and supplied with special instruments ; some 
of them also possess separate buildings wherein post-mortem examina- 
tions can be decently conducted. The Darbar spends about Rs. 44,000 
a year on its medical institutions, and of this sum about two-thirds 
represent'-the pay of the establishment, including allowances to the 
Residency Surgeon, while the cost of medicines averages nearly 
Rs. 11,000. In addition, the expenditure on the medical hall, referred 
to at the beginning of this chapter, is about Rs. 15,000. 

The following is a brief account of the more noteworthy, institu* 
tions, all of which are at the capital : — 

The Hewson Hospital takes its name after the late Mr. Hewsnn 
(who came to Jodhpur in 1882, reorganised the Customs department 
with conspicuous success, and died in 1886) and is situated in the 
centre of the city; it was opened on the 15th February 1888, when 
it took the place of the old hospital (noticed above as having been es- 
tablished in 1853), and has since been constantly enlarged so ns to 
become an up-to-date institution with accommodation for seventy-five 
in-patients (forty-five male and thirty female). It is well stocked 
with medical stores and appliances, and bos two operation rooms — one 
for general, and the other for ophthalmic surgery — besides a separate 
- department for out-patients, and a ward for women, more especially 
for the treatment of lying-in cases ; the last was added as recently 
as 1904 and is under the care of a qualified female Hospital Assist- 
ant', who also attends to maternity cases at private houses free of 
charge. 

The Jaswant Hospital was established in memory of the late 
Maharaja, and is solely for females ; it is located in the city in a 
building which was originally a palace (the Talcti-ka-malwl), and 
was opened by the Countess of Elgin on the 24th November 1896. 
Accommodation is provided for fifty in-patients, and the institution 
has almost continuously been under the management of a qualified lady 
doctor; much useful work have been- done, but the quantity thereof 
shows a falling off during recent times, namely an annual average of 
9,293 cases treated and 63 1 operations performed during the four years 
1897-1900, and of 4,338 cases and 342 operations since. In 1906, 
4,381 cases (220 being those of in-patients) were treated and 374 
operations were performed, and the cost of maintaining the hospital 
was Rs. 7,704. 

The Mission Hospital was opened on the 14th July 1885, and 
was considerably altered and extended in 1900 at a cost of more than 
Rs. 30,000, towards which the Darbar contributed about Rs. 17,000 ; 
it contains some forty beds and is a popular institution. The mis- 
sionary in charge and his assistants visit many people at their own 
houses in and about the city, and sometimes tour in the districts ; 
about 30,000 cases are treated, and 900 operations performed every 
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yearr^the expenditure, entirely borne by the Mission, averaging nearly 
Es. 2,200, 

A portion of the old jail has been used as a lunatic asylum since 
1894, and the inmates are looked after and made as comfortable as 
possible by male and female warders, the sexes being separated. ' In 
190S-06, twenty-four lunatios were treated, of whom five were cured, 
three were made over to their relatives, and sixteen remained under 
observation ; the asylum being worked as part of the jail, the main- 
tenance charges appear in the accounts of the latter institution. 
Since 1905 an arrangement has been made with the Government oi 
India by which dangerous lunatics from Bajputana can at all times 
be transferred to the asylum at either Lahore or Agra, and of the 
sixteen shown above as under observation at the end of March 1906, 
ten were actually at Lahore. Insanity is, however, not very common 
in Jodhpur, only 460 lunatics (or rather more than two persons' in 
every 10,000) having been enumerated in 1901, and the forms most 
frequently met with appear to be mania, melancholia and dementia, 
caused by mental strain and intemperance; idiocy.is extremely rare. 

At Kaga, one of the suburbs of Jodhpur city, the cenotaphs erected 
on a cremation ground afforded (till 1905) shelter to a number of lepers 
who congregated there from the surrounding country and received 
food from 'the charitable townsfolk; a regular asylum has since been 
built at Mandor, and now contains about fifty inmates, all of whom 
are fed and clothed at the cost of the State. According to the census 
returns, the disease is on the wane, there having been 534 lepers in 
1891 and 246 in 1901, but this decrease of fifty-four per cent., which 
was most marked among the males, was probably due partly to the 
famine of 1899-1900 and partly to greater care on the part of the 
enumerating staff in distinguishing true leprosy from leuooderma and 
certain skin affections. 

Vaccination appears to have been first introduced in Marwar in 
1866 when 3,933 persons were vaccinated — 2,225, or more than fifty- 
six per cent., successfully ; the staff, which originally consisted of 
three operators, was increased to nine (under an Inspector) in 1870, 
and to eleven in 1875, and these men successfully vaccinated 18,830 
persons (or 10'7 per mille of the population) in 1881 at a cost of 
Es. 1,709, or an average of seventeen pies per successful case. Four 
years later, the present Maharaja ' was vaccinated, and. this greatly 
increased the popularity of the operations, especially among the upper 
classes ; the Thakiirs were induced to keep their own vaccinators, but 
as this scheme did not work well, they subsequently agreed to contri- 
bute towards the cost of the general staff. In this way, ample funds 
became available, and the number of vaccinators rose gradually from 
fifty in 1885 to eighty in 1888, while the annual number of successful 
operations averaged nearly 60,000 during this period. In 1889 the' 
whole system was reorganised ; the State was divided into six circles, 
each under an Assistant Superintendent, the staff of vaccinators was 
increased to eighty-four (and two years later to eighty-six), and a 
Deputy Superintendent was appointed. Of the vaccinators, one was 
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a Brahman female told off to work among families keeping close 
parda, while two were sweepers who confined their attentions to the 

lower castes. ■ 

Daring the next ten years (1890-91 to 1899-1900) operations 
flourished, and on ‘the average 80,610 persons were successfully 
vaccinated annually at a cost of.Rs.li,39d or about twentj’-seven pies 
per head; indeed in 1898-99, ns many as 89,054 successful operations 
were performed by eighty-four vaccinators. Since then, the staff 
has been considerably reduced and less work has been done, the 
annual average number of successful vaccinations for the five years 
ending 1904-05 having been 48,269 ; the annual expenditure for the 
same period was Rs. 5,220. The establishment employed in 1905-06 
consisted of a Deputy Superintendent, an Assistant Superintendent 
and twenty-one vaccinators, under the control of the Residency 
Surgeon as Superintendent ; in the above year 54,580 persons (or 
28’2 per mille of the population) were successfully vaccinated at a 
cost of Rs. 3,850 or an average of fourteen pies per case. Some 
further details will be found in Table No. XXXIV. 

Vaccination is compulsory^ or nominally so, throughout the State, 
and is on the whole popular except, perhaps, in a few Mina villages; 
it has done much to mitigate the ravages of smallpox, and most of 
the people now recognise the benefits it confers. Arm-to-arm vacci- 
nation was the method in vogue in earlier years, but it has been 
supplanted by buffalo calf lymph because parents prefer the latter and 
object to giving lymph from their children to others. 

The system of selling quinine in pice packets at post offices was 
introduced in January 1895 ; these packets were at first supplied to 
postmasters by the Residency Surgeon, but since 1902 have been 
obtained direct from the Superintendent of the Aligarh jail in the 
United Provinces. In 1900-01, when there was much malarial fever, 
24,480 packets of 5-grain doses were sold, while in 1905-06* only 
2,504 packets of 7-grain doses were disposed of. 


Salo ol 
quinino. 


•4,940 packets in lOOo-OT. 



CHAPTER XXI. 


' SdAvfiys. 

The'whole State, with- the exception of the western portion of 
Mallani, was topographically surveyed by the Survey of India, mostly 
on a-scale of one inch to the mile, at different times between 1865 
and 1891. The operations of the Great Trigonometrical Survey of 
India extended to Marwar in 1872 — ^7 4, "and the territory lies within 
what is known as the Jodhpur Meridional Series. Lastly, a cadastral 
survey was carried out by the Darbar with the plane-table between 
1883 and 1893, the agency employed being partly local and partly 
foreign. The area, as calculated at the time of the settlement, was 
34,963 square miles. The maps, which are on a scale of one inch to 
528 feet or ten inches- to the mile, show, for the entire State, the 
limits of- each village as well as hills, rivers, tanks and habitations. 
In the fthalsa villages a regul'ar field survey was made, the soils being 
classified- and records of rights prepared, and the maps, etc. relating 
to this^ area are kept up to date. 
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Miscellaneoos. 

Bali Hukumat. — A district in the south-east of the Jodhpur 
State, with an area of 837 square miles, of which about one-fourth is 
khdlsa (i. e. directly under the management of the Darbiir). In 
1901 it consisted of one town (Bali) and 160 villages, containing 
96,194 inhabitants, of whom seventy-eight per cent, were Hindus and 
fifteen per cent. Jains ; the principal castes were Mahiijans (16,230) ; 
Rajputs (9,283) ; Brahmans (9,060) ; Jats (7,456) ; Balnis (7,082) ; 
Sirvis (5,232) ; and Minas (5,023). The district, which is traversed 
from north-east to south-west hy the Rajputana-Malwa Railway, is one 
of the most fertile in the State ; wells abound, and borley, cotton and 
wheat are extensively grown. The yearly receipts from the land 
(Jclialsa) average about Rs. 57,000. At the village of Bijapur are the 
remains of an ancient city called Hathundi or Hastikiindi, the earliest 
seat of the Riithors in Rujpntanii. A stone inscription found here 


. hears the date 997 A.D. and tells of five Riithor Rajas who ruled at 
this place in the tenth century, namely Harivarman, Vidagdlm (916), 
Mammata (939), Dhavaln, and Bulaprasad. Other objects of intei'est 
are the Jain temples at Dantiwara, Dayalana and Khinwal, and the 
Nilkauth Mahadeo temple at ISana, all of which are said to be old and 


to contain some fine carving, but they have not yet been professionally 
examined. A step-well in very fair order at Bhadunda Purohitan 


possesses an inscription dated 1045 A.D. which mentions some 
chiefs of the Faramara clan, and another inscription (of 1762 A. D.) 
in a well at Khinwal refers to Rana Ari Singh II of Mewar and some 
of the Thakurs of Ghanod. 


The district of Bali which, with that of Desuri immediate!}' to 
the north and north-east, forms the tract known ns Godwar, was for- 
merly held by the Chauhans and next by the Ranas of Udaipur ; it 
passed finally into the possession of the Jodhpur chiefs towards the 
end of the eighteenth century. The principal estates in Bali 

are those of Chanod and Bera, both held by nobles of the second class. 
The former was conferred by Maharaja Bijni Singh in 1772 on a 
Rathor Rajput of the Mertia sept named Bi.'shan Singh, whose des- 
cendant, Gulab.Singh, is the present Thakur ; it now consists of 
twenty-six villages yielding an 0000.11 revenue of about Rs. 30,000, 
out of which a tribute of Rs. 2,480 is paid j-early to the Darbar. The 
other estate (Bera) was originally granted by one of the Ranas of 
Udaipur to bis kinsman, Sbekhoji, a Sesodia of the Rauawat sept, 
and when Godwar passed into the hands of the chiefs of Jodhpur, the 
Thakur transferred his allegiance to the latter ; the present holder, 
Sheonath Singh, owns villages wo’'^^ T?«, 1 8,000 a vear. but 

pays no tribute. 
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Bali Town. — ^The headquarters of the district of the same name, 
situated 1,013 feet above the sea on the left bank of a stream, called 
the Mitri in 25° 11' N. and 73“ 18' E., about five miles south-east 
of Faina station on the Rajputana-Malwa Railway. Population (1901) 
5,186. The -town is walled, and possesses a fort (in good repair), a 
post office, a vernacular school, two private Marwari schools, and a 
hospital with accommodation for six in-patients. The houses are 
mostly substantial bride buildings with tiled roofs, the people being 
generally well-to-do. Two temples are deserving of mention, namely 
that to Mokal Mata, said to have been built by Kumarapala Chalu- 
kya — of whose time it possesses an inscription dated 1 159 A.D. — and 
a Jain temple, the history of which is not known, but it has an in- 
scription of 1187 A.D. ; both are in daily use and in a fair 'state of 
preservation. 

Bilara Hukumat.- — ^A’ district situated in th^^centre of -the eas- 
tern half of the Jodhpur State, having an area of 792 square miles of 
which about one-third is klialsa, the rest being held on favonred 
tenures by j'dpSrddra and others. In 1 901 it consisted of two towns 
(Bilara and Pipar) and eighty-eight villages, containing 57,794 in- ' 
habitants, of whom mure than eighty-six per cent, were Hindus ; the 
population was found to have decreased hy thirty-two per-cent, since 
1891. The principal castes enumerated at the last census .were Jats 
(6,762); Brahmans (5,947); MahSjans (5,924); Rajputs (5,026); 
Balais (4,048) ; Malis (3,143); and Sirvis (2,733). The river Jojri 
flows through the centre of the district from the north-east, while the - 
Luni itself traverses The southern portion and has been dammed near 
PichiSk so as to form a fine artificial lake, called the Jaswant Sagar ; 
further, the soil is productive, water is plentiful, and the tract is 
among the most favoured in the State. The khdlsa lands are 264 
square miles in extent, and of these, about 210 square miles are avail- 
able for cultivation ; the average annual area cultivated during the 
last five years has been nearly seventy square miles, or which one- 
third was irrigated, chiefly from wells. The average areas under the 
principal crops are approximately in square miles : — -jow&r 17'5 ; wheat 
15 ; bdjra 11‘3 ; barley 5 ; oil-seeds 4'5 ; and cotton 2'3 ; gram, maize, 
mandua and tobacco' are also . grown. The land revenue of the 
district {hhdlsa portion) is about Rs. 1,54,000 yearly. The manu- 
facture of an inferior kind of salt called khari' which, in former days, 
gave employment to a large number of people, is now, under the 
agreement of 1879 between the Darbar and the (Government of India, 
only permitted at the depressions at Pichiak and Malkosni, and the - 
ont-tum in any one 3'ear is restricted to 20,000 maunds — a figure 
which is seldom approached. 

The principal jdgir estates in Bilara are Khejarla and Sathin, 
held by Bbati Rajputs who are nobles of the second class. Khejarla 
was fin^t granted by Maharaja Man Singh to one Gopal Das in 1803, 
and the name of the present Tbakur is Madbo Singh ; the estate now 
comprises eight villages yielding about Rs. 24,000 annually, and the 
tribute payable to the Darbar is Rs. 1,984. The Sathin estate is 
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very similnr in over}' way, having been conferred on Salcti DSln by 
j\Ialiririijil M5n Singh in 1803, and now consisting of eight villages 
worth about Rs. 21,000 a year, for which the present holder, Tbakur 
Mohan Singh, pays an annual tribute of Rs. 1,728 to the Darbiir. 

Among places of arcbmological interest, besides Pipiir, are Kil- 
parda and Bucliknlu. The former has a Jain temple which, though 
it cannot cliiiin to have been constructed prior to the sixteenth 
century, is of .unusual height inasmuch ns it can be scon from a dis-r 
tnnee of live miles. In the village of Bticbknlil will be found two 
temple.'!, one to Mabiideo and the other to Parhnti, but, while the 
first is in the better state of repair, the other is not only more in- 
teresting to the architect but is important ns posEC!;sing on one of its 
pillars an inscription which refers itself to the rule of one NSgabhatta, 
son of Vatsaraja, and is dated 815 A.D. 

Bilara Town. — The headquarters of the district of the same 
name, situated on the left bank of a river called the Raipur Luni (a 
tributary of the Luni) in 26® 11' N. and 73® 43' E., about forty-five 
miles east of Jodhpur city and twenty north-west of the Chandawnl 
and Guriyn st.ations on the Rajputana-Malwa Railway. Population 
(15)01) 8,695. It is said to take its name from a traditional founder, 
RSjn Brd, and is the seat of the spiritual head (.'lylcd DHvan) of the 
Sirvi community, a fact which adds greatly to its importance. The 
town is walled, and possesses a postoffice, n vernacular school, a Marwuri 
jjosni, and a hospital with beds for eight in-patients ; but it is rather 
low-lying, and malarial fevers and diseases of the spleen are not un- 
common. A religious fair, lasting for only one day, is held yearly 
towards the end of March on the banks of the Biinganga rivulet 
about three miles to the north, and is usually attended by five or six 
thousand persons. The story runs that Raj5 Bal was in the habit of 
giving great feasts at this spot, and that the deity (GangS) once ap- 
peared to. him in a dream and told him that, if an arrow were shot 
into „the spring, she would present herself, and the water would 
become as sacred as that of the Ganges. The Raja of course obeyed, 
and the stream — called Banganga after ban, “ an arrow " — has ever 
since been considered very holy, especially by the poorer classes. 

Fipar. — A town in the Bilara district, situated in 26® 23' N. and 
7.3® 33' E., on the left bank of the Jojri river (a tributary of the 
Luni), about thirty-two miles east of Jodhpur city and seven south- 
east of Pipar Rond station on the Jodbpur-Bikaner Railway. Popu- 
lation (1901) 6,785. The towm, which forms part of the estate of 
the TbSkur of Nimaj, is of some commercial importance and is noted 
for its dyed cloths ; it is surrounded by a mud wall, and possesses a 
small fort, four private schools (in two of which English is taught), 
and a post office. The objects of antiquarian interest are three in 
number, namely a couple of temples inside the town, and a Iciind or 
step-well with a small broken shrine outside. Of the temples, that 
to Vishnu is the older, and portions appear to belong to the eighth 
century ; the pillars and the door of the shrine have, however, been 
so thickly coated with plaster that the beauty of their deep artistic 
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carving is completely marred, and the interior is so dark that it is 
unsafe to walk there without a lamp. The other fane is sacred to 
the goddess Piplad Mata, whose image will be found in the shrine ; 
the -whole building, with the exception of the domical roofs, is cer- 
tainly old. 

Tradition assigns the foundation of-Pipar either to a king of- the 
Paramata Rajputs prior to the Christian era or to a Paiiwal Brahman 
callerl Pipa. Tod tells us that the latter was in the habit of carrying 
milk to a deity of'the Serpent Race (the Takshakas or N3gas), ndiose 
retreat was on the banks of a lake, and who deposited two pieces of 
gold in return for the Paliwal’s offering. Being compelled to go to 
Nagaur, the latter instructed his son to perform his charitable office, - 
but tbe.youth, deeming it a good opportunity of becoming master of 
the treasure, took a stick with him and, when the serpent issued forth 
for its accustomed fare, he struck it violently ; the snake, however, 
being scotched, not killed, retired to his hole. The young Brahman 
related the adventure to his mother who, dreading the vengeance of 
the deity, arranged to send him away the next day to his father, but 
was horrified, when she went to call the boy in the morning, to find, 
instead of him, the huge serpent coiled up in his bed ! Pipa, on his 
return, was inconsolable, but, continuing his libations of milk, at 
length appeased the scaly monster who showed him where the gold 
was stored and commanded him to raise a monument which -would 
transmit a knowledge of the event to future, ages. Hence arose PipEr 
from Pipa the Paiiwal, while the lake was named Sampu after the 
serpent. [Progress Report of the Archaeological Survey of India, 
Western Circle, for the year ending 3lst March 1907.J 

Desuri Hukumat. — A district in the south-east of the Jodhpur 
State, having an area of 706 square miles (of which about one-fourth 
is Idialsa)^ aad consisting (in 1901) of'bne towm (Sadri) and 160 
villages. At the last census the population numbered 67,764 — chiefly 
Hindoos (more than eighty-tw'o per cent.) and Jains (fourteeir per 
cent.) — and the principal castes were Mahajans (10,994) ; Brahmans 
(8,176) ; Rgbaris (.5,383) ; Rajputs (5,316); Sirvis (5,086); Balais 
(5,039) ; Kumhars (3,573) ; and Minas (2,573). As regards ph^'sical 
characteristics, soils and agriculture, the district resembles Bali which 
it adjoins, and it is consequently one of the best in the .State ; its 
early history is also the same as that of Bali, the two tracts having 
formerly been called Godwar. The yearly receipts from the land 
{lihdlsa portion) average about Rs. 58,000. The Aravalli hills form 
the eastern border, and the forests in this direction contain tigers, 
panthers, wild hogs, samibar, and occasionally^ black bears ; marble 
of a rather coarse variety’ is quarried at Sonana, and is found near 
Ghanerao and at a few other places. , 

Desuri became a -separate hvliumai in 1895 with its -headquar- 
ters at the village of the same name, situated 1,587 feet above - the 
sea on the right bank of a stream .called the Sukri, and about 
eighteen miles south-east of Jawalia station on the . Rajputana- 
Malwa Railwaj'. Population (1901) 2,099. The village is walled and* 
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stands at the foot of a hill, the summit of which is crowned by a 
small fort ; it possesses a post office, a private school of the indige- 
nous type, a hospital with accommodation for four in-patients, and a 
shooting-box with garden attached. The sport in the neighbourhood 
made the place a favourite resort of the late chief, and the present 
Maharaja occasionally spends a fews days here. 

The district is of great archaeological interest. The remains at 
Nadol and the famous Jain temple at Banapur are described in 
separate articles below, but Narlai (a village four miles norjh-west of 
of Desuril is also deserving of mention as possessing two Jain tem- 
ples, both handsome edifices in good repair and daily use. One, 
dedicated to Neminatb, bears an inscription dated 1386 A.D., while 
the other,' to Adinath, has an inscription of 1541 ; on the top of a hill 
to the north (1,804 feet above sea-level) is a colossal stone statue of 
an elephant. 

The principal jdgir estate in the district is Crhanerao, which 
consists of thirty-seven villages held by- one of the first class nobles 
. who is a Bathor Bajput of the Mertia sept. The annual income is 
about Rs. 37,000, and the tribute payable to the Darbar Rs. 3,008. 
In former times, when this part of the country belonged to the Ranas 
of Udaipur, the estate w'as conferred on some ancestor of the present 
Thfikur, and Tod tells us that it was the peculiar duty of the 
Ghunerao house to defend the fort of Kumbhalgarh (in Mewar) and 
that several ThSkurs shed their blood in maintaining it against the 
Mughals. “Even now,” he wrote in 1819, “ such is the inveteracy 
with which the Rajput clings to his honours that, whenever the 
GThanenao chief, or any of his near kin, attends the Riina’s court, he 
is saluted at the porte, or at the champ de Mars, by a silver mace- 
bearer from the Bana with the ancient war-cry ‘Remember Kumbhal- 
mer’ ; and he still receives on all occasions of rejoicing a khilat from 
that prince.” These customs are now obsolete ; it would appear, 
however, that the place allotted to the Thakurs in the Maharana’s 
court was fifth in order of precedence, and that it is still left vacant. 
When Godwar passed into the hands of the Jodhpur chiefs, Viram 
Deo was Thakur, and Maharaja Bijai Singh confirmed him in pos- 
session by a grant dated 1772 ; his successors have been Durjan 
Singh ; Ajit Singh ; Rahar Singh ; Uimmat Singh ; and Jodh Singh. 
The principal place in the estate is the village of the same name, 
situated in 25° 14' N. and 73° 32' E., about four miles south by 
south-east of Desuri ; it possesses a fairly large and strong fort, a 
private indigenous school (Marwari posdl), a post office, and a temple 
dedicated to Mabavira — a lofty building of considerable architectural 
skill. Population (1901) 2,874. 

Nadol.^ — A village in the Desuri district, situated in 25° 22' N. 
and 73'* 27' E., about eight miles from Jawalia station on the Raj- 
putana-M alwfi Railway. Population (1901) 3,050. The place is of 
historical interest as the former seat of a powerful branch of the 
Chauhan Rajputs, and as the capital of Godwar. Towards the end of 
the tenth century, Liikbnn or lAkshman Rfij. a younger son of Walv. 
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pnti Rnj, tho Chniiliiln Eno of Satnbhnr, sctllncl here, and . his dcs* 
bendhnts ruled nt Nfidol for nbout Iwo hunilrcd years till defeated 
and driven out by Kutb-ud-dln. Subsequently it was held by tho 
Eiiniis of Udaipur till towards the end of the eighteenth century 
when, along with tho district of Godwur, it passed into tho possession 
of the chiefs of Jodhpur. The village is surrounded by a low rubble 
wall and has several gates, the oldest of which — tho Siirnj Pol — is 
said to have been built by Lakhan. To the west is a dilapidated old 
fort w'ith square towers of primitive design, standing on the declivity 
of a ridge, and inside it is an estremely handsome Jain temple of- 
Mabuvira, built of a light-coloured limestone (obtained from the 
Sonfina quarries, some eight miles off) and richly carved. This tern-- 
pie contains three inscriptions, each dated IGOO A.D. and record- 
ing its construction from eleemosynary funds. Tho other numerous 
and interesting remains found here include (i) the pillared temple 
called Ehetla-ka-sthan, which is the most remarkable and probiibly 
the oldest, but only eight massive columns now remain ; (ii) the 
Someshwar Mahiideo temple with three 'inscriptions, dated respective- 
ly 1086, 1141 and 1143 A.D.; and (m) tho temple of Somnath. 
with inscriptions of 1156 and 1162 A.D. A little to the east, on an 
extensive mound thickly covered with fragmentary pottery and burnt 
bricks, are the ruins of the ancient Nadol (June Khera), among which 
four temples and an exquisitely carved stone toran or gateway may 
be singled out. [J. Tod, Bageuttha/n, Vol. I, pages 696—98; and A. 
Cunningham, Archceological SxtiVvey of Noriliern India, Vol. XXIII, 
pages 91 — 98.] 

Ranapur (or Rdmpw'a ). — ^The site of a celebrated Join temple 
in the Desuri district of the Jodhpur State, Eajputann, situated in 
25° T N. and 73“ 28' E., about eighty-eight , miles south-east of 
Jodhpur city, and about fourteen east by south-east of Faina station 
on the Eajputana-Miilwa Railway. The temple was built in the 
time of Rana Kumbha of Mewar (fifteenth century) in a lonely and 
deserted glen running into the western slopes of the Ariivallis and is 
still nearly perfect. It is most complicated and extensive in design, 
covering a platform measuring 200 by 225 feet e.xcla8ive of the pro- 
jections on each In the centre stands the great shrine, not, 

however, occupied as usual by one cell but by four, in each of which 
is placed a statue of Adinath, the first of the Jain saints. On a 
second storey are four similar niches opening on to the terraced roofs 
of the building. N5ar the four angles of the court are four smaller 
shrines and around them, or on each side of them, are twenty domes 
supported by about 420 columns. The central dome in each group 
is three storeys in height and towers over the others ; and that facing 
the principal entrance is supported by the very unusual number of 
sixteen columns, and is thirty-six feet in diameter, the others being 
only twenty-four feet. Light is admitted to the building by four 
uncovered courts, and the whole is surrounded by a range, of cells, 
each of which has a pyramidal roof. Internally, the forest of. 
columns produces endless variety of perspective. with play of light and 
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shade.’ A wonderful effect also results from the number of cells, 
which, besides being of varied form, are more or less adorned with 
carvings. “ The immense number of parts in the building and Lueir 
general smalluess prevent its laying claim to anything lilte arclntec- 
tural grandeur ; but their variety, their beauty of detail— no two 
pillars in the whole building being exactly alike— the grace with 
which they are arranged, the tasteful admixture of domes of different 
heights with Sst eeilmgs, and the mode in ivhieh the iJght Je SuItd- 
duced, combine to produce an excellent effect.” Imbedded in a pillar , 
at the entrance to the temple is a marble slab with an inscription 
giving the rulers of Mewar from BapaRawalto Ulina Kuinblia. [.T. 
Fergusson, fl’istory of Indian and Eastern Ai'cJiifcctw-rc (1899), 
pages 240— 42.3 , ' . . . 

Sadri* — The only town in the Desuri district, situated in 25® 

’ 11’ N. and 73° 27' E., close to ,the Aravalli hills and the Udaipur 
border,' and about eighty miles south-east of Jodhpur city. Popula- 
tion (1901) 6,621. Besides a post office, an nnglo-vernncular school, 
and two Marwari posdls, Sadri possesses a step-well (constructed, 
according to the inscription it bears, in 1598 in the time of liana 
Amar Singh I of Alewar) and several handsome temples. Of the 
latter, the oldest appears to be that of MahUdeo which has two in- 
scriptions dated respectively 1086 and 11G7 A.D. — the first mention- 
ing Jojjalla and the second Kelbana, both of whom were Cbauhan 
rulers of Nadol 5 the temple of Jogeshwar, with two well-preserved 
inscriptions of 1173 and 1193, shows much fine carving, and a Jain 
shrine built in 1440 (in Rana Kumbha’s time) by one Dliaoa .SSli, is • 
also deserving of notice. 

DIdwana Hukuiuat. — A district situated in the north-east of 
the Jodhpur State, with an area of 1,136 square miles, of which 
barely 2G0 square mifes are fchdlaa or under the direct management 
of the Darbar. In 19o) it consisted of one town (Dirtwana) and 113 
villages, containing 44,612 inhabitants, of whom more than eighty- 
three per. cent, were Hmiius and fifteen per cent. Musnimans; tho 
principal ' castes weve Brahmans (4,723); Rajputs (4,573 J ; Jfits 
(4,223); Balais (3,3^9); and Mahajans (2,70(^^he soil is sandy . 
’ and the water of the wells mostly brackish ; consequently, tlio district 
is not very fertile. Agricultural statistics nre^tbcoming only for tho 
klidha villages, in which about 184 square miles are available for 
cuRivation, and of the latter, some three-sevenths are usually cnlti- 
vated. Of the cropped area, hd^ra generally occupies about fifty-six, 
jowar nve, ^d the minor millets and pulses nearly thirty-four per 
cent., while barley nrjd wheat are ordinarily grown in 270 and 64 acres 

«spectively. The land revenue realised by tho Oarbar averngos 
Rs. 30,300 yearly. ” 

1 nr»i district IB Ladnnn which, in 

1901, formed part of the Niiganr ; it consifits of tho town 

of the same name and six villages, hold by ono of the second class 
nobles who belong to tho Jodhti 'sept of tho Jhithors, 'J’hc annual 
income is about Rs, 20,000, and tho tribute iiayaiilo to tlio I)nrbl\i< 
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Ks. -1,600. The estate was ori(>innll}* fjrnnlerl by .MnbfiriijS IJijai 
Singh in 1782 to Sheodun Bingli, and is no^v IteM Ity TlifiUnr Aiinnd 
Singh. Tlio town of Lridnnn is Filunled in 27' N. and 74’ 24' 
E., about 130 miles norlh-enst of .lodliptir city ntid within four miles 
of the Hi leaner border. J’oiuilntion (1001)8,061, The place, is the 
homo of Boino of Ibo wealthy Milrwitri merchants of CnlcuUn and 
other cities, and is locally rninon.s for .the maniifncture of gold orna- 
ments ; it has n post oflirc and about half a dor.en private schools, in 
ono of which English is taught. 

Dldwilna Town.— 'J'hc hendqunrter.s of the district of the samo 
name, situated in 27" 24' N. and 74' 3.'»' E., about 130 miles north- 
east of .Todhpur city and thirty north by notth-we.=tof, Mnkrrma 
station on the, .Todhpur-Hi leaner Ilnil way. Population (It'lll) 0,410. 
The place appears to be of considerable nntirjuity and is said to have 
been in existence for about two thousand years ; it is related that on 
ono occasion, when nn oscnvnlion was being made, n stone idol was 
found bearing the dale of 6'amv(tC 252 (or lO/i A.D.), and in dig- 
ging wells or the foundations of new bouses, nrticle.s of pottery have 
been discovered twenty feet frotn the surface, 'J’hc town was formerly 
called Drudwannk, and was held, first by the Chaubrm king.s of Sfim- 
bhnr, next by the Mughal emperors, next l>y the .Todhpur imd .laipur 
States jointly, and then (for n short time) by the Nawfib of .Ibunjbunu 
(in the Sbekbriwati district of .laipur) till it was acquired by Mahririijri 
Bakbt Singh of Jodhpur in the middle of the eighlccnlh century. It 
is surrounded by n substantial stone wall, and contains many fine 
houses, a post office, nn nnglo-vcrnncular primary and a vernacu- 
lar school, four private schools, and n couple uf hos]>itnls — one iimin- 
tnined by the Dnrbur, and the other by the Government of India for 
the benefit of those employed on the snU-Inke— which together have 
accommodation for twelve in-patients. Among buildings of nrcluco- 
logicnl interest may be mentioned a mosque .'nui to have been built 
by Akbnr and possessing n well-pre.servcd Arabic inscription, several 
old temples, and some humble looking cenotaphs bearing inscriptions 
dating from the ninth century*. About n mile oBf is n place called 
Gudn, where there are some line old temples and buildings belonging 
to the Sadhus of the Nirnnjnni sect, and where n small fair is held 
yearly. Lastly, at Daulatpurn', n village about four miles to the 
south-east, a copper-platc, inscribed with nn important historical 
record, was found n few years ago; it is dated Vikramn Samvat S53 
or A. D. 896 (in the reign of Bhojndevn, king of Mnbodnya or 
Konnuj), and has been published in the Epigra 2 yhica Indica, 
Vol. V. 

Immediately to the south and south-west of the town of I)Id- 
wana is a salt-lake, leased to the Government of India in 1878 for 
an annual sum of two lakhs. The valley in which the source lies is 
about 3^ miles in length by 1^ in breadth, running south-west and 
north-east, and, according to tradition; was once a river which flowed 
from the north-west and became choked with sand higher up in its 
course ; about half a mile at each end of this valley is separated from 
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is a stratum of strong brine, varying 'in density from aboni^ 
Beaam6 to very nearly the saturation point Some water collects 
annually during the rainy months, but it evaporates rapidly, leaving 
a thin crust of salt over a small area in the centre. . 

The methods of manufacture are exceedingly simple, and are 
identical with those followed in olden days. Wells are dug in the 
bed until the brine springs are reached at a depth of about twelve 
feet from the snrface, and the brine is then lifted by a weighted pole • 
and ' bucket into evaporation pans of rectangular shape, which are 
prepared by removing the mud of the snrface to a depth of from sis 
to twelve inches and roughly levelling the exposed area. At first, 
the- bed of the pan absorbs nearly the whole of the brine, and for a 
;ew years the out-turn is small in quantity and discoloured by the 
ilack mud, but gradually large crystals of a species of sulphate of 
soda form and increase in number yearly until their accretions 
jonstitute a solid and hard bed — so hard that a pickaxe would be 
seeded to break through it. When the bed has consolidated in this 
manner, a pan is capable of producing clean white salt in large 
quantities; brine is run into it from the well to a depth of two or 
three inches, and as salt forms, it is scraped up into low ridges with 
a wooden instrument. The collection of the salt into ridges is 
steadily carried on from the time precipitation first commences until 
the crop is ready, the position of the ridges being changed dnilr, .so 
that all the crystals may be immersed in the brine ; in this way the 
crystals increase in size, and many of them adhere together in lumps 
about as large as small marbles. When it is found timt the salt in a 
pan has sufficiently developed ns regards the size of its crystals, and 
such a quantity has formed as to render the daily moving of the 
ridges laborious, it is collected in heaps in the pan and then removed 
to a place of storage on the edge of the source. 

Didwana salt contains from 95 to 98 per cent, of chloride of 
sodium, and is white and clean, but, owing to the high specific gra- 
vity of the brine and rapid precipitation, its crystals are alw'ays small. 
Since the Government of India assumed management in 1878, about 
•365,000 tons of salt have been produced here, and the average annual 
ont-tnxn for the last ten years has been nearly 9,600 tons, of which 
. ®^&orted to the Punjab and the rest is consumed 

m Rajputana. The number of pans vanes from time to time, but 
they may be.divided into two groups— the one (and the larger) being 
at the southern, and the other at the western edge of the depression : 
each pan is- usually about eighty feet square, and should produce 

from ten to twelve tons of salt every fortnight or so. Most of the 

Tonr* V '*'^1 existence for very many 

years, and. it has hardly been found necessary to construct new ones ; 

snpp y of brine is abundant and inexhaustible, and in the dry 
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climate of the desert manufacture can be carried on continuously for 
■ nine months in the }’enr, but, as a rule, work is confined to about two 
-or three months. [F.'Ashtori, The Salt Industry of Bajputdna in 
The Journal of Indian Art and Industry, Vol. IX, January 
1901.] . 

Jaitaran Hnkumat. — One of the eastern or submontane districts 
of the Jodhpur ^tate, having an area of 959 square miles (of which 
only about one-twentieth is Ichdlsa) and containing two towns 
(Jaitarnn and Kimaj) and 116 villages. In 1901 the population 
numbered 67,733, and the principal castes were Mahajans (6;OC6) ; 
Balais (6,800) ; Sirvis (5,271) ; Brahmans (4,407) ; Bebaris (3,637) ; 
Bajputs (3,432); Gujars (3,014) ; and Malis (3,010). The river Luni 
flows through the northern portion of the district, and there are 
several other streams, such as the Lilri and the Baipur Luni, all 
having their source in the Aravalli bills which form the eastern 
border ; the soil is fertile, wells containing good water are numerous, 
and both spring and autumn crops are grown. Agricultural statistics 
are available only for an area of about thirty-six square miles, of 
which nearly one-third. is usually cultivated yearly; the land revenue 
realised by the Durbar averages Bs. 15,000. Of the numerous jdglr 
estates, the four most important (Agewa, Nimaj, Baipur and Bas) aro 
all held by senior nobles of the first class and are noticed separately 
below. 

Agewa. — A jdglr estate in the JaitSran district, consisting of ' 
three villages held by one of the first class nobles who is a Rathor 
BSjput of the UdSwat sept, i,e. the branch of the Bathors claiming 
descent from Udai Singh, the son of Bao Suja. The annual revenue 
is about .Bs. 1 2,000, and a tribute of Bs. 880 is paid yearly to the 
Darbar. The estate is said to date from 1839, when Maharaja MSn 
Singh granted it to Sheonath Singh ; the subsequent Thakurs have 
been Bakhtawar Singh ; and BbopSl Singh. The last is the present 
holder; he was born in 1874 and succeeded by adoption in 1897. 
The estite takes its name from its chief village, which is situated in 
26° 9 ' N. and 73° 56' E., about fifty-five miles east by south-east of 
Jodhpui city and eleven miles almost due north of Guriya station on 
the Bajputana-MSlwa Railway. Population (1901) 1,351. 

Jaitaran Town. — The headquarters of the district of the same 
name, situated in 26° 13' N. and 73° 57' E., about fifty-six miles east 
of Jodbpur. city and fourteen north-west of Barr station on the , 
Bajputs na-MSlwa Bailway. Population (1901) 4,033. It possesses 
a post office, a vernacular school, three MarwSrI and a strong foirt 

with massive walls and four large towers. 'I'he town is said to have 
been ' founded by the Sindhal Bathors in 1302 and to have been 
wrested from them by Bao Suja. According to the Ain-i-Akbarl, 
the place was taken by Sniyid MahmOd of Barha and Shah Kull 
Khan Mahram in the third year of Akbar's reign (1558), while the 
Akbar-nd/mah says that this happened in 1556, but the emperor soon 
restored it to the Jodbpur chief — probably to BajS Udai Singh about 
twenty-five years later. 
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the Rathor Rajputs and P'Jf ’"’orTcinally granted by 

K^Srrge^f^htSS KalySn Singh ; Danlnt Singh ; 
Shambhu Singh; Surthan Sing^ i Pamant Singh j .an 
Gulab Singh ; Chhatar Singh 5 and Pntlwv Singh. The Iwt nameO 
38 the present Thakur, was horn in 1R88, and snccecdcd his father in 

* *Thetownof Nimaj is situated in 26* 9' N. nnd 74' \ E., 
nearly sixty miles east by south-east of Jodhpur city nnd ten 
north of Haripnr station on the BajputSna-MStwS Railway . Popula- 
tion (1901) 4,104. It possesses a private school of the indigenous 

Raipur.— A jdgir e.state in the JaitSran distric^ consi.sting of 
S7^ villages held by one of the first class^nobles who, like Agewo and 
NimSj f just mentioned), is a Rathor Rajput of the Udau'at eept. 
The annual revenue is about Rs. 66,000, and a tribute of Rs. 3,364 is 

■ paid yearly to the DarbSr. The estate dates from 1606, when it was 
■granted by Sawai RSjS Sur Singh to Kalyaii Singh, nnd it hns sinco 
been held by the following : — Dayal Das ; B5l R5m, who fought at 
the battle of EatehabSd near tljjain in 1658 ; Hatdeo R&m, who 
assisted in defeating the imperial troops at Sambhar in 1709 ; lihuknr 
Singh, who joined the army that invaded Bikaner about 1740 ; Kesri 
Singh, wounded in the desperate engagement with the Mniatbiis at 
Merta in 1790; Fateh Singb; Arjun Singh; Kup Singh; Mudbo 
Singh; Lachhman Singh; and Hari Singh. 

The last named is the present Thakur, was born in 1863, nnd 
succeeded in 1879. He resides at the village which gives ilk nnmo 
to the estate and is situated on the left hank of the Raipur Luni 
river, in 26“ 3' N.and 74“ 2' E,, close to the old Agca-Ahmad5b5d road 
Md only two miles north of Haripnr station on the Rajpnlana-MalwS 
Railway. Population (1901) 3,5G6. The Thakur maintains n vernn- 
cnlar school, and outside the village is a fine tank from which tho 
people obtain their water-supply, 

. ?as.--Ayd^fr estate of seventeen villages in the Jnilaran district 
yielding about Rs. 60.000 annually; it it held by oneoftllfirsfc 

a tribute of Rs. 3.180 a year to the 



rihLarnkr wounded at tlm’baS 

fether in 1893. ^ College at Ajmer, and succeeded his 
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, . The estate takes its name frond the village of Eas, which is 
situated in 2C° 18' N. and 74°-12' E., close to the Ajmer border and 
about sixteen miles from the stations of Kharvva and Beawar on - the 
Rajputana-Malwa Railway; the river Lilri flows within half a mile of 
the place to the south, and on the west is a ridge of hills attaining 
an altitude of 1,600 feet above the sea. Population ,(1901) 3,324. 

Jalor HuRumat. — A district in - the south and, to some extent, 
the south.*ea8t of the Jodhpur State, having an area of 1,552 square 
miles, of which less than one-ninth is Ichalsa. In 1901 it consisted 
of one town (Jalor) and 252 villages, containing 140,880 inhabitants, 
of whom eighty per cent, were Hindus ; the principal castes w'ere 
Brahmans (16,209); Mabajans (16,157); Rajputs (11,986); Balais 
(8,518); Minas (7,406); Patels (7,273); and -Eebaris (6,071). The 
country is for the most part flat and sandy, but two notable ranges of 
hills exist, one west of the town of Jalor where a height of 2,408 feet 
is attained, and the other about eight miles to the south-east, the 
highest peak of which is 2,757 feet above sea-level. The river Jawai 
flows through the centre of the district on its way to join the Luni, 
and it has one or two small tributaries such as the Kbari. 0,n the 
whole, the tract may be described ns fairly fertile, the soil being good 
and wells plentiful in about half of it. The khdlsa lands are nearly 
165 square miles in ex,tent, and the portion thereof available for 
cultivation is about 146 square miles ; during recent years thfr 
average annual area cropped has been 48 square miles, of which hdjra 
occupied fifty-eight per cent., the minor millets and pulses twenty- 
three per cent., and wheat and til each between four and five per 
cent., while jowd/r, barley, cotton, maize and tobacco have all been 
grown to a small extent. The land revenue realised by the Darbar 
'amounts to Rs. 26,100 a year. The principal jdglr estate, Bhadrajan, 
is described below. 

Bhadrajan. — Au estate in the Jalor district, held on khejdgir 
tenure by one of the first class nobles of Marwar who is a Rathor 
Rajput of the Jodha sept, and consisting of twenty-seven villages 
worth about Rs. 45,000 a year. An annual tribute of Rs. 2,556 
is paid to the Darbar. The estate is said to have been granted, 
by. Sawai Raja Sur Singh in 1596 to Mukand DSs, and has since 
been enjoyed by Udai Bb3n, who took part, in the battle of 
Fatehabad near Ujjain in 1658 and subsequently served under Ma- 
haraja Jaswant Singh on the north-west frontier, where he was 
W'ounded ; Bihari Das ; Bagh Singh ; Udai Raj ; Umed Singh ; Zalim.- 
Singh ; Bakhtawar Singh ; Indra Bhan ; Sangram Singh ; Pratap 
Singh; Sheodan Singh ; and Devi Singh. The present Thakur (Devi 
Singh) was bom in 1902 and succeeded his father in 1906. 

The principal place in the estate is the village of the same 
name, situated in 25° 36' N. and 72° 53' E., about fifty- miles 
almost due south of Jodhpur city and twenty-two in the same direc- 
tion from Dunara station on the Jodhpur-Bikaner Railway. Popu-. 
lation (190 1). 1,644. The old name of the village is: said to.have 
been Subhadra-Arjuna-Nagara, and tradition ascribes, .the qonr 
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About a hundred years -after^ this event, AlS-nd-dln, after a 
lengthy siege, captured the place from Kanar Deo Chauhan (third 
in descent from TIdai Singh), and a three-domed mosque, said to 
have been built by him, is still in good repair and. daily use. The 
IV'Iuhnmmadans appear to have remained in possession till about 
1540, when both the fort and district were acquired by BaoMaldeo, 
but only for a time ; the emperor Akbar and his immediate suc- 
cessors undoubtedly held sway here, though not uninterruptedly, and 
it is interesting to read that an ancestor of the ruler of PSIanpur 
held the district, ns a grant from Aurangzeb, from 1682 till 1689 
whfen, “being unable to withstand the increasing power of the 
Eathors of Marwar,” he was “ compelled to quit the country and 
retire to Falanpur.” It is probable that the town and district of 
Jalor became permanently a part of the Jodhpur State soon after 
Aurangzeb’s death in 1707. - 

•' Jaswantpura Hukumat- — A district in the south of the Jodh- 
pur State, with an area of 1,360 square- miles, of which rather less 
than one-seventh is kh&Lscc-i in 1901 it consisted of one town (Bhin- 
mali and 198 villages, containing 83,370 inhabitants of whom nearly 
seventy-seven per cent, were Hindus, ten per cent. Jains and almost ten 
per cent. Anirnists (Uhils and G-irasins)> The most numerous castes 
were Balais (9,632) ; Slahajans' (9,382) ; Brahmans (8,927) ; Rajputs - 
(6,539); Patels (6.190;; Rebaris (5.609) ; and Bhils (5,339). The nor- 
thern portion is flat and sandy, while the^southern is much broken 
up by hills and ravines, and is fairly w'ell wooded, particularly in the' 
•‘South-east, near the village of Juswantpura. Tigers and black beats are 
occasionally found in the hills in this direction, and four lions were 
shot in the vicinity in 1872. Agricultural statistics arc available for 
the kkdbta villages, having an area of 187 square miles of which 
about 157 square miles are cultnrable; the average annual area 
cropped during recent years has been 34 square miles, only two of ■ 
W’hich w'ere irrigated, and the principal crops are hajra, the smaller 
millets and pulses, til and wheat, occupying respectively about sixty, 
twenty-six, seven, and five per cent, of the cultivated area. The 
land revenue realised by the Darbar averages Rs. 27,000 yearly. 

The headquarters of the district are at the village of the same 
name, which is situated in 24” 47' N. and 72® 28' E. at the foot of 
a hill, about thirty,miles north-west of Abu .Rond station on the . 
Rajpntana-MSlwa Railway. It was built in 1883-84, when it took 
the place of a village called Lohiana which had to be levelled tojthe 
ground on account of the predatory habits of the Tbakur (or Ran3, 
as he was styled) and his Bhil following ; the site is rocky and fairly 
drained, and it is well laid out with broad streets and substantial 
bouses. Population (1901; 1,297. The place possesses a post ofiice 
and a vernacular school, but it.s hospital (established in 1891) has 
been recently transferred to Bbinmal. Immediately to the'west is 
the Sunda hill, presided over by the goddess Obamunda in a rock-cut 
cave-like temple having a large domed and marble-paved .hall, built 
in 1262 A.D. and containing several inscriptions, the oldest of which 
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(of the EAtQcdnto ns the temple) is importnntns enumernting nineteen 
generations nnd the' principal events of the Sonignm (Chnuhun) rule. 
The SSundn hill nttnins nn altitude of 3,252 feet, but the spot on 
which the temple stands is on the northern face nnd is barely 1,400 
feet above tlie sen. ' 

The district of Jnswnntpurn contains no jagir eslctes of impor- 
nnee, nnd the only other phicc of inti‘ro.<:t (be.siiles lihinmril, which 
is noticed below) is the village of Kntnnpiir in the south, where 
there are snid to be n couple of old teinjiles, nnmely one to tSivn 
built, according to the inscription it bears, by Punnprikshndevn, n 
feudatory of Kuiiiarnpriln of Gujniat, in the middle of the twellth 
century, nnd the other to Purasnath, said to bnve been erected in 
ll7l A.D., and having two other inscriptions dated respectively 
1191 nnd 1291 of the same era. 

Bhinmal. — The only town in the Jnswnntpurn district, situated 
in 25'’ N. and 72° IG' !£., about 105 miles south-west of Juilhpur city 
nnd fifty north-west of Abu Kond station on the Itujputuua-.Malwu 
linilwny. Population (1901) 4,515. It conhtins a post oilice, n 
vernacular school, n MarnSiI pusd/, nnd n hospital with nccnmtnodntiun 
for six in-patients. The principal mnnufnetures are uleiisil.s of hell- 
inetnl. The old name of Ihp place was t>iitnal or Hhillainfila (the 
Pi-lo-mi-lo of the Chinese pilgrim, llinen Tsiang). It was the ancient 
capital of the Gujnrs between the si.tlh nnd nintli conturie.s, hut very 
few traces now remain ; it is said to have had severs! gates, of which 
the one to the south of the present town — the Gujarati d/irivuza — is 
still distinguishable, though in ruins, nnd from this may be traced, 
first to the south nnd then to the western or Pipaldw.Hrn gate, n long 
line of mounds which probably covers the nncient site. A dozen old 
tanks nnd wells, the stone image of n king sealed on n sinhdsan 
(lion-supported throne), and n number of temples nre of antiquarian 
interest ; nnd several Sanskrit inscriptions, referring mostly to the 
time of the Paramura and Ghauhan rulers, have been found. 

Jodhpur Hukumat. — A district situated almost in the centre of 
the State of the same name, with nn area of 2,S9G square miles, of 
which rather more than one-fifth is khdlsa; in I'JUl it consisted of 
two towns (Jodhpur city nnd the suburbs) nnd 370 vilinge.s, containing 
nltogelher 235,461 inlinbilnnts. The most numerous enstes were 
liruhmnns (24,907); Jats (24,732); Rajputs (17,708); Mnhiijnns 
(14,843); Bninis (12,213); lilalis (9,667); Cbrikars (8,672); nnd 
Kuinbftrs (7,720). In about half of the district wells nrc plentilul, nnd 
both spring and autumn crops are raised; the prevailing soil isb/ifiri, 
a sandy loam nnd fairly rich. Of the area nvnilnble for cultivation 
in the hhdlsa villages for which returns exist (nnmely 535 square 
miles), about one-fourth is usually cultivated every year, the irrigated 
area averaging but five square miles ; and of the land under crop, 
hdjra occupies nearly fifty-four, the inferior millets and pulses' 
twenty, jowdr seventeen, wheat about three, and oil-seeds betw'een 
one and two per cent., while there are generally a few acres under 
barley, cotton, gram and tobacco. The land revenue realised by the 
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Darbar averages Rs. 1 ,02,000 a jear; Sandstone i.« found in abundance 
in the vicinity’of the capital and at Tivri and other places, while 
some of the villages are famous for their dyed and printed cloths. 

The principal estates are Asop (which, bejng of the first 

class, is dealt with in a separate article) and JhalamandJ' The latter 
consists of nine villages worth about Rs. 14,000 a' year and is held by 
a'Thakur of the second class, who is a Sesodia Rajput of the'Ranawat 
sept and pays an annual tribute of Rs. 1,128 to theRarbar; the estate 
dates only from 1845, when it was granted by Maharaja Takht Singh to 
Gambhir Singhj and the name of the present holder is Zorawar Singh. 
Among places of historical or archseological interest (besides Jodhpur 
city and Mandor, described below), the following are worthy of men- 
tion : — (i) Arna ; (ti) Gbatiala ; (iii) Osian ; and {iv) llvri. ' Arna is 
an ancient place about ten miles south-west of Jodhpur city. On 
either side of the hills bordering on a valley is a group of old temples 
which are not later than the eleventh century and are said to have 
been built by a Paramara Raja called Gandbarv Sen. Ascending 
the hill, one finds on the right a small but beautiful temple, with a 
porch in front of it ; inside the shrine is a lingam which is still wor- 
shipped. Immediately to the north is a series of plain cells, cut in 
the rock, and beyond it another ancient^ temple, separated from the 
cells by a masonry wall. Higher up the hill will be seen a kiind or 
reservoir, and close by a hall (sabhamandap) without any shrine 
attached to it; on one of the^pillars is an inscription of the eleventh 
century which tells us that a temple of Namda Devi was erected on 
the top of a mountain Hemavamta by a Brahman whose name is not 
given. This temple has now disappeared, but the goddess is enshrined 
in a small modern building on the opposite side of the valley, and a 
fair is annually held there in her honour. Scattered about in the 
vicinity are old figures of Brahma and Siva. Gbatiala is an old .village 
held jointly by no less than twenty Purohit Brahmans, and is situated 
some eighteen miles north-west of Jodhpur city. It possesses two 
objects of antiquarian interest, both of which lie a short distance to 
the east. The first is a ruined Jain temple (now known ns Matajl- 
ki-sal) which, according to the Prakrit inscription found on one of 
the slab.*!, was erected in 861 A.D., by the Parihar king Kakkiika 
of Maddodara (Mandor) ; the other is popularly called Khakhu-devlam, 
and consists of a number of memorial stones .(devZd'ml,' surrounding a 
prominent red sandstone Idt orcolunln,the,capitnl of which is decorated- 
with a .quadruple image of Ganapati, while the lower part of the shaft 
bears three inscriptions, all of which.are. dated 861 A.D. One of these 
inscriptions — the longer of the three — sets forth in Sanskrit prose the 
genealogy and exploits of the Parihar chief already mentioned, and 
informs us that he erected tw'o pillars, one at Mandor (of which no 
trace remains) and the other at Rohimsaka (w’hicb was doubtless the 
old city that once stood here). Another inscription tells us that 
■Rohimsaka was formerly invested by the Abhiras (the A fairs of the 
present day) and was consequently deserted by good people, but 
TTglrfanka inflicted a crushing defeat .on them and, by establishing a. 
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market and building many houses, induced the Brahmans, warriors 
and merchants to live and settle there. There seems little doubt 
that the Parihar chief raised this column of fame Qsirtli-stamhTi) in 
order to commemorate his victory over the Abhiras. The village of 
Osiau-is situated about thirty miles almost due north of Jodhpur, 
and is said to have been the original home of the OswSl Mahajans, It 
literally abounds with anhient fanes, but the most noteworthy are 
(i) the temple of Sachiya Mata, which is perched on an eminence 
and was built by Uppal Deo Paramara in probably the eighth century, 
but it has subsequently undergone such extensive repairs and restora- 
tions that it cannot, as it stands, be- earlier than the’ thirteenth cen- 
tury ; (w) a Jain temple with a huge image of MahSvira, which was 
originally constructed in the time of the Parihar king, Vatsaraja, i.e. 
about 783 A.D. To the north-east of the village stands a memorial 
stone bearing the date 895 A.D., and the tops of many others are 
visible above the sand in the vicinity. Tlvri is remarkable only for an 
old temple known as that ofKhokri Mata, which is believed to belong 
to the ninth century ; the walls are plain, but the spire shows fine 
carving. [A fuller account of Am3, Grhatiala, Osian and Tivri will be 
found in the Progress Report oj the Arckmological Survey of India, 
■ Western Circle, for the year ending 31st March 1907.3 

Asop. — An estate of seven villages in the Jodhpur district, held 
on the jdgir tenure by one of the first class nobles of Marwar who is 
a Rathor Rajput of the EumpSwat sept, or the branch of the family 
claiming descent from Kumpa, a brother of Rao Jodha. The yearly 
revenue is about Rs. 30,000, and an annual tribute of Rs. 3,120 is 
paid to the Darbar. The estate was first granted in ■1725 by 
Maharaja Abba! Singh to Kani RSm, who was wounded six years later 
at the siege of Ahmadabad ; his successors have been Dalpat Singh ; 
Mahesh Das, wounded at the battle of Merta in 1790; Ratan 
Singh ; Kesri Singh ; Bakhtawar Singh ; Sheonath Singh ; and Chain 
Singh. The last is. the present Tfaakur ; he was born in 1861, suc- 
ceeded by adoption in 1873, and is a member of the State Council. 

The principal place in the estate is the village of the same name, 
situated in 26° 48' N. and 73" 35' E., about fifty miles north-e.'ist 
of Jodhpur city ' and fourteen north-west of Cothan station on the 
.R3jputana-Malwa Railway. Population (1901) 2,938. There are 
two schools of the indigenous type, and a post office here. 

Jodhpur City. — ^The capital of the State and the headquarters 
of the district of the same name, situated in 26" IS' N. and 73" 1' E., 
and distant by rail about 380 miles from Delhi, 590 from Bombay 
and 1,330 from Calcutta. The population of the place (inclndimr 
the suburbs) was 6.3,329 in 80,405 in 1S91 and 79,109 in 
1901 ; and in the two years last mentioned between seventy-six and 
seventy-seven per cent, of the people lived within the city walls. In 
1901 Hindus formed more than seventj’-three, Mnsaimans about 
twenty, and Jains five per cent, of the total population. Of the in- 
habitants of the city, 8,438 were Brahmans. 5,827 Mahajans ; 3,337 
Rajputs (including 230 Musalmans); 2,846 Jats ; 2,696 ChSkars (of 
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whom twenty-seven were Musalmanis); 2,157 Kayasths ; and 2,032 
Mails ; similar figures are nob available for the suburbs. 

> Jodhpur takes its naine from Rao Jodba who founded it in 1459 ; 
the old wall with four gates built by him is now included within the 
limits, and is, situated in the south-west of the modern city which 
lies on sloping ground in the form of a horseshoe around the base of 
the rock on which stands ' the fort. It has an area of about two 
square miles, and is encircled by a strong massive w.*!]], built in the 
first half of the eighteenth century, which is 24,600 feet long, three 
to nine feet thick, and fifteen to thirty feet high, and is strengthened 
in many places by towers, buttresses and ramparts for artillery, sup- 
porting a complete line of battlements and having loopholes and bar- 
bicans for defensive operations. Access is obtained by means of sis 
gates, studded with sharp iron spikes to protect them against ele- 
phant ramming ; five of the gates are called after the towns they 
face, namely Jalor, Merta, Nagaur, Siwana and Sojat, while the sixth 
is named Cband Pol because it confronts the direction in which the 
new moon (c7i(^<Z) is visible; a seventh gate once existed on the 
north side,' but was blocked up many years ago, having "always been 
considered a weakness in the defence of the place. The walls and 
towers near the Nagauri gate show marks of cannon-balls left by the 
armies of -Jaipur and Bikaner which, with the aid of the great free- 
booter, Amir Khan, marched on Jodhpur about 1806 to support the 
pretender Dbonkal Singh against Maharaja Man Singh ; eventually 
Amir Khan changed over to the side of the latter, and the insurgents 
were forced to retire with considerable loss and ignominy. 

The fort, which is in its way the finest in Rajputana, commands 
the city and', standing in great magnificence on an isolated rock 
about four hundred feet above the surrounding plain, attracts the eye 
from afar ; its wall, varying from twenty to one hundred and twenty 
feet in height and from Welve to seventy feet in thickness, encloses 
an oblong space about five hundred yards in length by two hundred 
and fifty in breadth at the widest part. There are two main en-^ 
trances, the Jai Pol at the north-eastern corner and the Fateh Pol in 
the south-west leading up from the city, and between them are seve- 
ral other gates and inner walls erected for purposes of defence.' The 
,Fateh Pol was built by Maharaja Ajit Singh shortly, after Aurang- 
zeb’s death in 1707 and the Jai Pol by Maharaja Man Singh about 
a hundred years later; the door of the latter gate is said to have been 
brought from Ahmadabad by the Thakur of Nimaj in or about 1731. 
The principal buildings in the fort are a series of apartments forming 
the palace, the most noteworthy being (i) the Moti mahal, built by 
Sawai Raja Sur Singh and added to by Maharaja Takht Singh ; {ii) 
the Fateh mahal built by Maharaja Ajit Singh to commemorate the 
expulsion of the Mughal garrison in 17o8; and {iii) the room now 
used as an armoury. The buildings generally are decorated with 
beautifully carved panels and pierced screens of red sandstone, and 
some of the ceilings and walls possess fresco paintings of considerable 
artistic merit. The fort is supplied with water from the Rani Sagar, 
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a tank constructed by one of the wives of Eao Jodha; the water is 
lifted about four hundred feet by means of ft steam force-pump 
(erected some fifteen years ago at a cost of nearly Ks. 16,000) and is 
delivered by pipes. Two wells also exist within the citadel ; one, 
called Patalin, is said to be 450 feet in depth, and the other (in the 
Ohauklliio mahal) is believed to be even deeper. The largest and 
most powerful guns are styled Kilkiln and Shnrabbubhan, and 
w'ere both brought from AhmadSbad in 1 731 by Maharaja Abhai 
Singh. 

The cit}' contains many handsome buildings, including ten old 
palaces, some town-residences of the Thakurs, and eleven fine temples, 
the most beautiful, architecturallj', being the Kunj Bihari-ka-mandir, 
built by Gulab Raiji, a concubine of Maharaja Bijai Singh. The 
water-supply is stored in seven tanks, some of which can, when ne- 
cessary, be fed by canals from the Kailana reser\’oir on the west 
or from Balsamand on the north ; man}' of the streets are narrow and 
irregular, some being blind alleys, but the main thoroughfares have 
been much improved during recent years by being paved with stone 
and provided with side drains. The local industries are unimportant, 
consisting chiefly of lacquer work, dyeing of cotton cloths and the man- 
ufacture of brass and iron utensils ; the 2 yhulmdlas or embroidered silk 
knotted threads, made by Oswal Mabfijans and worn round the turban, 
and the quilted dressing-gowns are, however, more or less peculiar to 
the place. The bullock tramway, which connects the city with the 
railway station, has already been noticed at page 122 supm, ns have 
the municipal committee and the steam conservancy tramway — the 
latter the first of its kind in Bujpulana — in Chapter XV, and the 
Central jail and subsidiary prison, both of which are outside the city 
walls,, in Chapter XVIII; while a list of educational and medical 
institutions will be found in Tables Nos. XXXI and XXXIII in Vol. 
III-B respectively. 

It may here be noted that Jodhpur was the most literate city 
in BSjputana at the last census, 223 persons in every thousand having 
been returned as able to read and write ; it also held the premier position 
for the sexes separately, namely 421 per mille of the males and 27 
per mille of the females. The institutions maintained by the Darbitr 
consist of a first grade College ; a high school with lower secondary 
and primary sections, a boarding-house for Bujput boys, and a special 
class in which telegraphy is taught ; two primary schools (one anglo- 
vernacular) ; a Sanskrit school ; and a girls ’ school. The above are 
located mostly in the suburbs, while the city proper pos.ses.'ses numerous 
schools, some of which receive grants-in-aid from the .State and others 
are of the indigenous variety. Jodhpur is also well supplied with 
medical institutions, there being three large hospitals in the city 
(described at page 173 siij)ra) as well as a smaller one and a dispensary, 
while in the suburbs are to be found the Imperial Service cavalry and 
jail hospitals and a couple of dispensaries, one of which is close to the 
Residency and is maintained by Government, and the other is for 
railway employes. 
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Half a mile to the north-east of the city is the village of Mnha- 
mnndir, surrounded by a forlificd stone wall ahout a mile and n quar- - 
ter in circumference and having four gate?. Population (1901) 2,2GC, 
It possesses a magninccnt temple (whence the village is called MahS- 
mnndir or “ the great temple ”) and two fine old palaces, one of 
which is consecrated ns the supposed abode of Mnbrirujil MSn Kingh’s 
spirit, while the other is occupied by a NSth who is n descendant 
of the same chiefs spiritual guide. To the south of the city the 
principal buildings are the Jnswant Snrui, the drik-bungnlow, the 
post oQice, the railway station and workshops, the Central jail, the 
flour-mill, the ice factory, the Eesidenoy and other bouses occupied 
by officials ; and to the east and north-east are the bnndfome public 
offices, the late MnhRrrijri’s pnlnco at Rai-kn-brigb, the Imperial 
Service cavalry lines, and the fine new palace at ItatanRdn. 

Mandor. — A ruined town in the Jodhpur di-strict, the Mnddo- 
dnra of inscriptions, situated in 26’ 21' N. and 7.1’ 2' E., about five 
miles north of Jodhpur city. The population in 1901 numbered 1,450, 
and consisted largely of lilSli? or gardeners. The place, which is said 
to be named after Mnndn Eishl, is of great historical interest from 
having been the capital of the Pnrihar ItSjputs till 1381 (when it was 
wrested from them by Rno Chonda), and subsequently the seat of gov- 
ernment of the Esthers till 1469, when .Todhpur city was founded. The 
old fort(Jun5gnrh), built originally by a Buddhist architect, overlooks 
the NSgudarl stream and is now in ruins ; it contains a low and dark 
pillared chamber or cave, in which is found the sculptured effigy of 
KShar Eao, a famous (and, according to some, the last) Pnrihar 
chief of Mandor. On the top of the cave may be seen, some indivi- 
dual’s name engraved in two or three places in characters of the 
early Gupta period, while just outside on a raised platform, a, frag- 
ment of an inscription (of probably the tenth century), mentioning 
a son of Kakka of the Faribar dynasty, was recently discovered, but 
the stone has since been removed to the historic office at Jodhpur. 
The whole ground in the vicinity is covered with the remains of 
many ancient temples, the most noteworthy of w’hich is a two-storeyed 
Jain structure, lying to the north and consi.sting of small cells run- 
ning on the three sides of an oblong both above and below ; the pillars 
of the porch in front of the shrine are perhaps as old as the tenth 
century. About half a mile to the south-east are two pillars, which 
are the only parts now surviving of what Tpd calls “ a gateway and 
magnificent Torim or triumphal arch”; they ore the oldest objects 
of antiquarian interest now obtaining in Mandor and, according to Mr. 
Bbandarkar, * “ cannot be posterior to Christ.” 

On an elevated plateau- not far from the fort are the -panch 
hv/ada or five sacred reservoirs — a place of pilgrimage for Hindus — 
and close by are the cenotaphs of four of the earlier Eathor rulers ; 
the carving on that of Eao Ganga, who died about 1532, is very fine, 
bnt unfortunately the spire of the building has long disappeared. 

* ProfrrcBa Report of the Areheeologioal Survey of India, Western Circle, for the 
year ending 31st March 1907, page 33. ' - ‘ 
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A little to the east is the dargah of Tatma Pir, built in tbe time of 
Maharaja Man Singh and held in high veneration ; it is decorated 
with some handsome sandalwood carvings, and its court^'ard contains 
several older tombstones bearing. Arabic inscriptions and a sati tablet 
dated 1169 A. D. To the south of the reservoirs will be seen a large 
number of chhatris or monuments of the canopy type, which pertain 
to the Ranis of Marwar ; the most prominent is that of the consort 
of Maharaja Man Singh — a lady of the Kachwaha clan of Rajputs — 
and it is handsomely carved, possesses thirt^’-two pillars, and bears 
an inscription giving 1826 A. D. as the year of her death. 

At Mandor itself, near Moti Singh’s garden, are the cenotaphs 
attesting the epoch of Marwar’s glory, which commenced with 
Maldeo'and ended with the sons of Ajit,” and the humbler monuments 
erected over the ashes of the later chiefs. Of these buildings, that 
raised in memory of Ajit Singh (who was murdered by his son in 1724) 
is larger and grander than anything in the neighbourhood ; it is pro- 
fusely inscribed, and marks tbe spot where his sixty-four wives and 
concubines immolated themselves on his funeral pyre. Another 
object of interest close by is the hall of heroes, known ns the Tetis karor 
devaian-lcd-aih&n or the abode of the 330 million gods of Hindu 
mythology ; it is a gallery containing sixteen colossal figures hewn 
out of a single natural rook, and of these figures, seven are images of 
gods and nine of heroes. The latter are as follow : — (i) a G-osainjI 
or high priest j (-ii) -Mallinathji, the eldest son of Rao Salkha, after- 
whom the district of MallUnlia named — 'see page 199 infra-, (Hi) 
Pabujl, a £^thor Rajput, who is said to have first brought the camel 
into -general use and to have been a great protector of cows ; (iv) 
RSmdeoji, a Tonwar Rajput of the family of Anang Pal of Delhi, 
who founded the village of Ramdeora (about ten miles north of the 
town of Pokarnn), where a fair is held yearly in his honour in August 
or September, and is sometimes called Ramsah Pir and is worshipped 
by the lower classes ; he is said to have never told a He, and to have 
buried himself alive in 1458 A. D. ; (v) HarbujI, a Ponwar Raj- 
put of the Sankla sept, who lived in the village of Bengti 
(close to Phalodi), where his cart is still an object of worship, and 
who is reported to have been a favourite of Rao Jodha ; (vi) Jam- 
bhaji, a Ponwar Rajput of Harsar in Bikaner, who has been mention- 
ed at page 90 supra as the founder of the creed of the Bishnois 
and who is supposed to have given Duda (the fourth son of Rao 
• Jodha) the wooden sword with which he captured Merta — see page 
65 ; (vii) Mehaji, a famous chieftain of the Gahlot (or Sesodia) clan 
of Rajputs, whose praises are still sung by the Charans ; (viii) Go- 
gSji, a Chaiihan R5jput who became a Musalman and held sway from 
Hansi to the Sutlej ; he is said to have been killed in a battle with 
Firoz Shah II of Delhi at the end of the thirteenth century ; and 
(ix) JSlandharnEthji, an ascetic of renown belonging to the NSth 
sect, one of whose descendantsj Deonath, was the founder of the great 
. -temple at Mahamandir (near the capital) and for manvy^rs the 
. spiritual director of Maharaja Man Singh. All the abov/'‘\^es^v‘i— 
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iincoulli, profusely besmenred with pninti nnd of nonrtislic or arclirco- 
logical value whotcvcr, but they are inlfrcHtbic as Khowing how easily 
heroes nnd saints come to bo ranked with and worshipped ns gods by 
the Hindu masses. 

An old palace, called the lUktntnhhn mnhnl from its reseinblnnco 
to n pillar, and n well-kept garden, watered from the Nfigridari stream, 
are worthy of note, while about half a mile to the north-east is a 
place which is InTown to the jinople ns Krivnn-lcl-chnorl ns being the 
spot where the marriage of Uuvnna, the demon king of Ceylon, with 
Mnndodarl, the daughter of the ruler of Alnnddr, was solemnised. 
Here will bo seen the remains of n raised dais, nt the back of which 
is n group of nine figures, each about eighteen inches in'hcight nnd 
cut out of an isolated solid ruck. The figures, which represent Gnnn- 
pntl and the Ashtmutri, arc nil standing, but their heads have been 
broken off ; the peculiarity about the Ashlmlttri is that, with the 
exception of the Inst — an image of Chamundn with eight hands — 
they alternately have two nnd four hands each. The pose nnd sculp- 
tured ornaments of these figures leave no doubt ns to their early age. 
[J. Tod, Annals and antiqmiica of Jtajasthnn, Vol. I, pages 
721 — 32 (1829) ; A. Cunningham, ArcliccolocjicalSurvcy of Northern 
India, Vol. XXIII ; nnd Progress Report of the Archaological Survey 
of India, Western Circle, for the )’enr ending 31st Alarch lOOf.J 

Mallani.— The largest district of the Jodhpur State, situated in 
the west with nn area of 5,760 square miles. In 1901 it contained 
one town (BSrmer) nnd 464 villages,* all held by a number of petty 
jagirddsra with the exception of one single village (Netran) which is 
khalsa. The population decreased from 221,184 in 1S91 to 172,330 
in 1901, or by more than twenty-twro per cent., nnd this was due to 
the famine of 1899-1900. At. the last census about seventy-five per 
cent, of the inhabitants were Hindus, twelve per cent. Musalmuns, 
six per cent. Animists, nnd five per cent. Jains ; the most numerous 
castes were Jilts (39,909) ; Bhils (11,732) ; Rujputs (1 1,394, including 
1,404 Musalmuns); Mnhiijnns (11,035); Bruhmans ' (9,409) ; Snlais 
(8,033) ; Chiikars (G,0G4) ; and Sheikhs (5,038). The salient fea- 
tures of the country are the sand-hills, which in some places rise to 
an altitude of three or four hundred feet ; the northern and western 
portions form part of the desert stretching into Sind and Jaisnlmer. 
Water is usually brackish and in some spots deadly to man or beast ; 
wells and pools yield potable water only after the rains and become 
noxious by March, so that in the summer there is a great scarcity of 
water and the use of a wholesome well has to be paid for. The 
sandy wastes provide excellent grazing for the herds of camels, cattle, 
sheep and goats kept by a large migratory population, including 
some of the hardy Baloch tribes. The only river is the Luni,' which 
enters the district nt Jasol and pursues a tortuous course of about 
eighty miles till it passes into Sunchor and thence to the Bann ' of 
Catch. There are about forty jMls or marshes in the vicinity of 
Barmer, Takhtabad and Setrao, -some of which cover an area of four 
or five hundred acres ; in favourable seasons, wheat is gronm in their 
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beds, and when they are dry they yield a good supply of water at a 
depth varying, from eight to twenty-fonr feet. Fullers’ earth is 
found in considerable quantities, and gypsum to a small extent; the 
principal manufactures are cloths of a mixture of cotton and wool, 
woollen blankets, small rugs of camel hair, millstones, and horse and 
camel saddlery. The horses of Mallani are famed for their hardiness 
and ease of pace, and, though light-boned, will carry heavy weights ; 
the best are bred in the villages of ^^agar and Gurha. 

The soils may he divided into three classes, namely (i) sandy, 
known as thal and occupying three-fourths of the entire area ; (ii) 
a hard sandy clay (nayar), but generall}' so salt and sterile as to 
nurture only grass which springs up with the rains and withers away 
almost -at once ; and (m) patches of deposited soil (called jpar) lying 
at the foot of the limestone ridges. The last is in great request as 
crops can, at little expense, be grown on it twice a year, water for 
irrigation purposes being obtainable by digging shallow reservoirs in 
the surrounding limestone bed, but unfortunately there is very little 
of this soil. The chief crops are bdjra, mWng, moth, til and cotton ; 
wheat is sown on the banls of the Luni and sometimes in the beds 
of certain marshes, but is rare elsewhere ; barley and gram are prac- 
tically unknown, but watermelons grow in wild profusion in the 
rains, and a gourd called tuvibl is indigenous all over the district, 
particularly in the sandy portions. Agricultural statistics exist only 
for the khdlsa area (44 square miles), of which about forty square 
miles are available for cultivation ; the area ordinarily cropped is 
twenty-two square miles, bdjra occupying about fifty-two, cotton 
twenty-two, the minor millets and pulses sixteen, and til nine per 
cent. The yearly land revenue paid by this khdlsa village is ap- 
proximately Es. 4,000. The administration of the district is in the 
hands of a Superintendent, under whom are the Hakim or chief local 
officer, the Mnnsif who settles civil suits and disputes about land, 
and the Risdldd/r who is the head of the local police. There are 
four vernacular schools of long standing (at Barmer, Cbbotan, Gudha 
and Jasol), besides several Alarwan posdis and a couple of small hos- 
pitals (at Banner and Jasol). 

Historically, the tract is very interesting, and justly claims 
to be the cradle of the Eathor race in the west. Here, in the 
beginning of the thirteenth century, Eao Siahji. and his son 
Asthanji, haying conquered Eber (now a ruined village near Jasol) 
and the adjoining tract called Mewo from the Gohel Eajputs, 
planted the standard of the Eathors amid the sand-hills of the Luni. 
The eighth in succession from Siahji was Eao Salkba, in whose time — ^ 
about the middle of the fourteenth century — a separation took place. 
Salkha had three sons, namely Mallinath, Viramdeo and Jet ilal. A 
portion of the tribe followed the fortunes of Viramdeo, whose son 
Chonda captured Mandor from the Parihar Eajputs in 1381 and 
whose descendants ruled first there and subsequently at Jodhpur ; the 
rest remained on the banks of the Luni with Salkha’s eldest son 
jUallinatb. after whom the district of Mallani is named. 
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Saccopsion being by the liiw of gavelkind, the country became 
minutely subdivided among the descendants of Alnllin5tli, and the, 
dissensions and blood-feuds thereby created offered the chiefs of 
Jodhpur opportunities to interfere and establish nn overlordship 
which continues to the present dny. The district was for centnries 
one continual scene of anarchy and confusion, and the inhabitants 
worn described ns “ more savage and lawless than the neighbouring 
Khosiis of the desert ” ; the DnrbSr, when called upon to repress their 
excesses, acknowledged its inability to do so, and under these clr- 
cumatances it became necessary for the British Government to occupy 
Malluni in 183G and restore order by reducing the principal Tlifikurs. 
The territory was subsequently held in trust by Government, the 
rights of the Jodhpur chief being recognised, and, ns the Darbiir gave 
increasing evidence of sound administration, its jurisdiction has been 
gradually restored, -namely military in 1854, civil in 1891, and 
criminal in 1898. 

As already observed, the whole of Mallilni except one village' 
consists of Jdffir estates, the principal being Jnsol, Barmer and 
Sindnri hold by descendants of Mallinath, and Nagnr and Gfirha held 
by descendants - of Jet Alnl ; the minor estates are Chbotan, Setrao, 
Bisala and Siuni. All the jiJglrddrs pay n small yearly tribute 
(called /(Xttjbai) to the Jodhpur Dnrbar, which thus derives nn income 
of about Ks. 18,000 including n few 'miscellaneuus items. Among 
places of archiuological interest may. be mentioned Kher (noticed in 
the article on Jnsol below), KerSdu and Chbotan. The old name of 
Keradu was KerStakupa, and the ruins of this ancient town e.ttcnd 
for a little over a mile along the foot of a bill which is about eighteen 
miles north by north-west of Barmer. The remains of many temples 
and mansions can be traced, but all of them except five fanes ore 
utter wrecks. The first is the largest, faces the west, and consists of 
a shrine, antechamber, hall and porcb, but tbe entire roof, save that 
of the shrine, has completely gone. The' temple appears to have 
been built in the earlier part of the Solanki period, and the inside 
walls of the porch possess three more or less mutilated inscriptions ; 
one is dated 1 153 A.D., refers itself to the reign of Kumarapala of Guja- 
rat, and has, been published in the .BAaitnapar Inm'iptions ; another 
of llGl A.D. gives nn account of nn entirely new Pnramara dynasty ; ' 
while the third bears the date 1179 (of the same era), and records 
the installation of a new image by the wife of one, Tejapaln, a snbor- 
.dinate- officer of a Ghauhun Biijput called Madanabrahma, who was 
himself a feudatory of the great Bbimadeva II of Gujarat. In the 
vicinity are three temples dedicated to Siva; they all face the west, 
and are of the same design. The fifth is a Vaishnava shrine and 
certainly tbe oldest temple here, but it is in a dilapidated condition. 
Two of the outside niches, facing the south and west, contain- rather 
curious images of Vishnu ; the first shows him seated on a sinhdsan 
with ten hands and a nimbus behind his head, while in the second 
he is riding the garvd or eagle and has three faces, one of which has 
a tusk and consequently represents Varaha. The village of Chbotan 
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lies, at the foot of a hill about twenty-eight miles 'south-west of 
Barmer, and half way up this hill are the remains of three Sivaite; 
temples. The hrst, which has evidently been rebuilt, consists of a 
shrine, a hall and two porches ; there are three or four inscriptions 
on the pillars of the hall, but they are all modern except one which 
is dated 13 . . — the last two figures have disappeared — and refers to 
the reign of one Sri Kanhadeva. Close by and to the north is a small 
but interesting shrine dedicated to Lakullsa, whose head, canopied 
by a seven-hooded cobra, appears on the door ; the pillars, and 
spire belong at the latest to the eleventh century, and an inscrip- 
tion dated 1308 A.D. tells of repairs carried out by Sri Dhar- 
marasi, the pupil of Sri Uttamarasi. The third temple is of 
about the same age as the last, and differs from the first in that 
it has three, instead of two porches ; the spire and the roofs of the 
hall and porches have all disappeared. On the dedicatory block of 
the shrine door is a curious piece of sculpture, which perhaps repre- 
sents an ornamental lingam, flanked by a male on one side and a 
female on the other, each of whom is in the act of decking it with a 
garland. Above are Siva in the middle, with Brahma to the right 
and Vishnu to the left. [For a fuller account of the temples at 
KerSdu and Chhotan, see the Progress Report of the Archceological 
Survey of India, Western Circle, for the year ending 31st March 
1907, pages 40 — 43.] 

■ Barmer. — One of the principal estates in MallSni, consisting of 
sixty-sis villages held, by five different families, all descended from 
Mallinath and known respectively as Baotani (the first in rank), 
SShibani, Kishnani, Fophani and Khimani. The Bajputs of BSrmer, 
living, as they do, a great deal in the open air and being moderate 
in the use of both wine and opium, are of particularly fine physique. 
Fullers' earth is found at Kapuri and other places in the estate, and 
is used locally as a hair wash ; horses and cattle are bred in consider- 
able numbers, and find a ready market at the fair held annually at 
Tilwara (near Balotra) in March. 

' The Thakurs of Barmer reside at the town of the same name 
which is also the headquarters of the M^lani district. It is situated 
in 25° 45' N. and 71° 23' E. on the Jodhpur-Bikaner Bailway, 130 
miles south-west of Jodhpur city. Population (1901) 6,064. The 
town is said to have been founded in the thirteenth century by a 
lUiia BShada, and to have been called after him Bahada-mer (the 
. mer or' meru, that is to say, the hill-fort of Bahada), since contracted 
to -Barmer. It is substantially built on the side of a rooky hill, on 
the summit of which are the remains of an old fort, and it possesses 
a post and telegraph oface, a vernacular school, two Marwari posdls, 
a hospital with accommodation for four in-patienfs, and an ancient 
temple dedicated to Balarikh (another name for the sun), the idol 
in which is of wood. The stone of the hill is largely used for 
■ building and roofing purposes, and the principal manufactures are 
millstones and camel'-trappings. About four miles to the north- 
west are the ruins of Juna or Juna ■ Barmer, an old town which 
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appears to have had a^ery large fort on an adjacent hill, - but portions 
only of the ramparts are how visible. The remains of three Jain 
temples will be found at a distance of some two miles to the south, 
and one of the pillars of the hall of the largest bears an inscription 
dated 1295 A.D. which mentions a Maha/rdjakula Sri Sd/manta ' 
Sinhadevaas ivMng tA Bdhadameru. '■ 

Jasol.— One of the principal estates in. Mallani consisting of 
seyehty-t'wo villages, held- by two families claiming descent from 
Mallinath-; the representative of one has the. title of Bawal, and of 
the other that of Thakur, and between them they pay a yearly 
tribute of Bs. 2,100 to the Jodhpur Darbat. The principal place in 
the estate is the village of the same name situated in 25° 49' N. and 
72° 13' E., on the left bank of the Luni river, nearly two miles from 
BSlotra station oh the Jodhpur-Bikaner Baijway. It is built partly 
on the slope of a hill, and possesses' a post ofBce, a couple of 
schools, a hospital with accommodation for two in-patients, and a 
bungalow for the use of officials. In 1901 the village of Jasol. 
contained 2,543 inhabitants. About five miles to the north-west are 
the ruins of Kher, the old capital of Mallani, and one of the first' 
conquests of the Bathers in Bajputano, while to the sohth-west are 
the remains of another important town, Nagar. As these places 
decayed, Jasol rose and now contains the descendants of some of the 
earliest Bather settlers. 

Harot Hukumat. — A district in the extreme north-east of the 
Jodhpur State, having an area of 498 square miles, of which about 
one-twelfth is hhdlaa or under the direct management of the Darbar. ■ 
In 1901* it consisted of 109 villages containing 54,873 inhabitants, 
more than ninety-two per cent, of whom were Hindus, and the 
principal castes were Jats (12,484); Balais (6,7.30) ; Kajputs (6,188, 
including forty-five Musalmans) ; Brahmans (4,602); Mahajans 
(4,183); and Gujars (3,778). Wells are numerous, and both spring 
and autumn crops are grown ; the land revenue realised by the Darbar 
averages Bs. 7,500 yearly. Agricultural statistics are available for 
only thirty-two square miles, of which about one-half is usually 
cultivated, hdjra occupying fifty-three, the smaller millets and pulses 
thirty-five, and barley, wheat and til (chiefly the first) together 
nearly five per cent. 

'The headquarters of the district are at the village of the same- 
name,- situated at the south-eastern extremity of a small range of 
hills in 27° 6' N. and 75° 6' E., about eight miles north-east of 
KuchSwan Boad station, a junction of the Jodhpur-Bikaner -and ' 
BajputSna-Malwa Bailways. Population (1901) 3,899. The village 
possesses a post office and two schools. 

Merta Hukumat. — A district in the north-east of the .Todhpur 
State, having an area of 1,618 square miles of which nearly one-fourth ' 
is khdZsai in 1901 it contained one town (Merta) and 370 villages 
with a total populiitidn of 142,854, chiefly Jats (22,990); BiShmans 

•The town -of .Kuchawan and certain Tillages fomerly inbluded in the SSm- 
hhar hxikamut have recentty been transferred to tuisidietrict-rsee pat;e 214-tii/ra. 
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(17,761); Rfiipnls (13,716 inclading 555 MnsalcnSns) ; Balais 
(10,070); Miiliajntis (7,620); Baoris (4,874); M&lis (4,705); and 
Kiitnliars (4,783). In nbont linlf of the district, a'cIIk containing 
pwcet water are rather nuincron;!, and much of the roil is n mixture of 
sand and clay; tlie tract may consequently bo described ns fairly 
fertile, and it yields to tlie Darhar n yearly land revenue of Rome 
Rs. 1,33,500. Agricultural slatisUcs exist for an area of nbont 343 
square miles, of which rather more than one-third is usually cultivat- 
ed, the irrigated portion averaging twenty-six square miles ; of the 
cropped area, bdjra ordinarily occupies about twenty-sir, jovjdr 
twenty-two, inferior millets and pulses nearly twenty, wheat and oil- 
seeds each ten, gram four or five, and barley Irelwcen three and four 
per cent. There are generally two or three square miles under cotton 
and maize, and a few acres nnder tobacco and sugar-cane. The Luni 
river flows for a few miles through the soulh-eastcrn corner, and the 
Jodhpur-Bikancr Railway* traverses the centre of the district. The 
chief manufactures arc cotton cloths, woollen blankets and mats, and 
earthen toys and vessels. The most important jd^rr estates in Alcrta 
are AtninwSs and Rian, defcrib'‘d below. 

AlniawEs. — .An estate in the Merta district, consisting of four 
villages held by nThSfcnr who i.® one of the first class nobles of ^UrwSr 
and a RSthor of the Mertia sept. The annual revenue is about 
R.«. 11,000, and a tribute of Rs. 1,0S8 is paid yearly to the Darb!!r« 
The e.'Uite %vae first conferred in 1708 by MnhSrSjS Ajit Singh on 
KalySn Sinsh, whose successors have been; — RSm Singh, who took 
part in the battle fought at Mtrla about 1755 ; Lakhdir Singh, who 
assist'>d Sfjmj Mai, the J5t chief of Bbnratpnr, when he was otfacked 
by the .Tjiipur forces at .Maonda fin the Torawati district of Jaipur) 
some eleven years later; Fakir DSs, who fought ng.ain«t Sindhia at 
Tong.a in 1787; Bharat .‘iingh, who aided in defending the fort of 
Jodhpur in 180G when it was besieged by the armies of Jaipur and 
Bikaner; Ilanwant Singh; Ajit Singh; Udai Singh; .SheonSth 
Singh; and Sheo Singh. The last D.amed is the present Thukur; 
be was bom in 1879, succeeded by adoption jn 1838, and vras 
educated at the Mayo College. The chief place in the estate is tho 
village of the same name, situated on the left bank of the Luni in 
26* 31' N. and 74* 20' EL, about twenty miles south-east of Merta 
town. Population (1901) 2,224. 

Merta Town. — ^The he.idqa3rters of the district of the same 
name, situated in 26* 39' N- and 74* 2' E., seventy-three miles by 
rail north-east of Jodhpur city; the nearest station was formerly 
^Iert.a Road (on the Jodhpur-Bikaner Railway) nine miles to the 
north-west, bnt since 1995 the place has been connected with 3Ierts 
Road by a branch line. Population (1901) 4,361. The town was 
fonnded by Duda, the fourth son of Kao Joatn, about 14S3 and was 
added to by Rao MSldeo, wLo built the wall (now somewhat dilapi- 
dated) and the fort (called after him Malfcot). In 1562 Arbar took 
the place after on obstinate and saugainaiy defence- bat, about twenty 
years hter, he restored it to tbe^Jodhpur chief, BAjS Udai Singh. 



l?!vUht Sinr.li, ftml ** «.•«*) Ui*’ fit't «ho •►'v!-*-.! lit* dfvo'.ion liv hh 
BnUht on stjtrcjc-dsn^ to Ih'* r»''tsm<r>! Iho f-AfA^'' fv>r n 

short liinr, ntitl tlifn it «o JbwAu Sinith, v>h» to 

ft junior brntu:h of tho fotnily. JnviSn 8inj;h fo»{;ht in tJsf ^tvorul 
IwUht of Mr'rtft (ITuG) ntnl wn«i wouiui*' j ; hi* xutv>-*'iori werr 
IJukhiriwnr Singh, who wns wouiulod nt thr* h.-vltlo of Tongn (17tJ7^; 
Birdhl Singh, who look port in the third hnlto of M«'rtft (17£»0) and 
nssislocl in dofiMiding Jodltjiur in ISOS-OU, wlu'n tho fort v.jx'! ho.Mc'ge’d 
by the nrinios of .Inipur nnrt lUkanor, nidt%l l)y Amir Kh3n ; ShwnTdh 
Singh ; Devi SingJj ; Gninhiilr Singh ;nnd Hijni Singlt. Tho la^t named 
(tho present Thriknr) wns born in 1871', succeeded his father in 1878, 
wftS educated nl the Mnyo College, nnd i<i n inemtier of the State 
Council. 

Tho chief jdace in tho estnte is the snmll town of the same 
name, sitimted close to the right bank of tho I,u«i in Sfi’ Sil' N. 
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and 74® 14' E., about sixty-eigbt miles north-east of Jodhpur city . 
and sixteen south-east of Merta station on the Jodhpur-Bikaner 
Esilway. The town is walled and lies at the western base of a rooky 
hill, on which stands a fort about 200 feet above the plain ; the water- 
supply is obtained from numerous wells and a fine iaoll or reservoir 
which is about forty feet deep and pleasantly shaded by large trees. 
The place possesses a post office, and in 1901 contained 4,574 inhabi- 
tants. 

Nagaur Hukumat. — A. district in the north and north-east of the 
Jodhpur State, with an area of 2,608 square miles, of which rather 
more than one-fourth is khdisa. In 1901 it consisted of four 
towns (Kuchera, Ladnun, Mundwa and Nagaur) and 420 villages, but 
one of the towns (Ladnun) and several of the villages have since been 
transferred to the DidwSna district. At the last census the population 
•numbered 167,759, Hindus forming more than eighty-five and 
Musalmans eight per cent, of the total ; the most numerous castes were 
Jats (42,949) ; Brahmans (16,117); Bajputs (11,146 including 978 
Musalmans) ; Mahajans (10,825) ; Balais (9,938) ; Malis (7,800) ; 
Eebaris (6,393); Kumhars (4,951); and Chakars (4,513 including 
nine Muhammadans). The soil is sandy, and wells, besides being 
rather scarce and deep, generally contain brackish water ; consequent 
ly, the more valuable crops are not cultivated to any large extent. The 
land revenue paid to the Darbar averages Rs. 1,45,000 a year.- The 
area for which agricultural statistics exist is about 590 square miles, 
of which rather more than one-third is ordinarily cultivated, only two 
square milerbeing irrigated; of the cropped area bajra usually occupies 
forty-five, jowd/r twenty-five, the minor millets and pulses twenty, 
and til eight per cent. The district, however, possesses excellent 
grazing-grounds, and its milch cows and bullocks— particuiarly the 
latter — are very famous. Grypsum or kMdi is found in considerable 
abundance throughout the tract and is used for cement, while yellow 
sandstone is quarried at Khatu and other places. 

The history of the district is identical with that of its chief town 
Nagaur, described below. In Akbar’s time it was a sarJcd/r or division 
, in the Niibafe or province of Ajmer, and comprised thirty parganas 
including Didwana, Ladnun, Merta, etc., which yielded an annual 
revenue of more than forty million dd/ms or about ten lakLg of rupees. 
Two villages — Kataoti and Manglod — are of arcbseological interest. At 
the former are a mosque, said to have been built by Akbar, and the 
dargdh of Shaman Shah Pir, some Muhammadan saint; while Mau- 
glod has a very old temple to Dadhmat Mata with a Sanskrit inscrip- 
tion* dated 604 A.D., which records its repairs during the reign of a 
king DhuhlSna. Both villages lie to the east of Nagaur town, and 
the inscription above referred to is the oldest yet discovered in 
Marwar. 

The principal jdglr estate in the district is Ehinwasar, consisting 
of seventeen villages yielding an annual revenue of about Es. 12,000, 


•See the Progress Eejjorto/ffte Archcehlogical 
theyear ending Slst March 1907, page 31. 
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and held by one of the first class nobles who belongs to the Karmsot 
sept of the Hathors (descended from Karm Singhs a son of Bao Jodhn) 
and pays a tribute of Ks, 956 a year to the Dnrbar. The estate is 
apparently one of the oldest of the first class ns it was granted by Bao 
Maldeo in 1561 to Mahesh Das ; the name of the present Thakur is 
Banjib Singh, and he resides at the village of Khinwnsar which is 
situated in 26® 69’ N. and 73® 25' E,, about sixty miles north-east of., 
Jodhpur city and twenty-eight west by south-west of Mundwa station 
on the Jodhpur-BIkaner Bailway. Population (1901)2,175. There 
is a post office here. 

Mundwa, — A town in the Nagnur district, situated in 27® 4' N. 
and 73® 49' E. on the Jodhpur-Bikaner Bailway, eighty-nine miles 
north-east of Jodhpur city. Population (1901) 6,121., The place is 
a commercial mart of some importance, and is noted for its wooden 
toys and other fancy articles ; it is the home of several prosperous 
Marwarl traders having business connections in various parts of 
India, and possesses some handsome houses, a post office, an anglo* 
vernacular school, three or four Marvvari posdls, and a garden which 
is irrigated from a large tank. A fair, instituted by MabarajS Bakht 
Singh in honour of Sri Krishna under the name of Girdhari, is held 
in December and January and is attended by people from Bhiwani 
(in HissSr) as well as from Marwar; bullocks are sold in large 
numbers. ^ ' 

Nagaur Town. — ^The headquarters of the district of the' same 
name, situated in 27® 12' N. and 73® 44' E. on the Jodhpur-Bikaner 
Railway nearly one hundred miles north-east of Jodhpur city ; it is 
very picturesque from all aspects, especially from the high ground 
two miles to the south-east. Population (1901) 13,877. The town 
is 'surrounded by a wall which is more than, four miles in length, 
between two and a half and five feet thick, and on the average 
seventeen feet high ; access is obtained by means of six . gates, three 
on the southern side, and one each on the north, west and east. 'The 
battlements bear many Arabic and Persian inscriptions obtained from 
mosques demolished by Maharaja Bakht Singh in order to' repair 
breaches caused in warfare. The place possesses a post .office, an 
anglo-vernacular school, several private schools, a' hospital with accom- 
modation for six iii-patients, and a dak-bungalow or restbouse ; the 
streets and alleys are.for the most part irregularly built, but contain 
many handsomely, carved sandstone bouses, the property of Seths or 
bankers. Only thirty years ago, some of the latter used to receive 
intimation of opium sales in Calcutta by telegrams to Ajmer, whence 
the news was fiashed by means of mirrors stationed at difierent points 
to Eagaur eighty-seven miles and from it to Bikaner ; the monthly sub- 
scription for these messages was Rs. 50, and a banker told the Political 
Agent in 1876 that on the previous day he had received intelligence 
from Calcutta .in one hour. The principal manufactures are brass and 
iron utensils,- guitar strings, padlocks, ivory toys, camel saddles, lacquer- 
ware and dyed cloths. The water-supply is good and fairly abundant, 
and' the climate generally salubrious, though extremes .of .temperature 
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are very great, the, heat being, intense in the summer and frost 
.common in the winter. 

Of numerous religious edifices, two Hindu temples and a mosque 
are specially noteworthy. The temple of Murlidar is remarkable as 
being virtually a double one, having two separate shrines j the lingam 
of Mabadeo and the statne of Krishna are side by side, encompassed 
by the same enclosure and spanned by the same pillars. The other 
temple is dedicated to Mata and is nicely sculptured ; it has two 
inscriptions dated respectively 1561 and 1602 A. D., but the building 
itself is much older. The mosque, which is said to have been con- 
structed by Shams Khan (who was governor here) in the begin- 
ning of the fifteenth century, has the unusual number of five domes, 
but is in a very dilapidated condition. Another mosque, called the 
Atarkin-ka-dargah and situated outside the town, is deserving of 
notice as its gateway of light yellow stone is superbly carved, and a 
large ostrich’s or bustard’s egg hangs by a chain from the apex of the 
arch. 

In the centre of, and rising above the town is an extensive fort 
with' a double wall nearly a mile in circumference — the outer being 
twenty-five,’ and the inner fifty feet above the ground— and varying 
iu.thickness from more than thirty feet at the base to twelve at the 
top ; it has six portals and two posterns. The principal objects of 
interest here are some palaces, a fountain with seventeen jets (dating 
•from .Akbar’s reign,) a mosque erected by Shah JahEn, and a cave 
claimed by both Hindus and Musalmans as a place of retreat for 
their former saints. 


Nagaur is said to take its name from its traditional founders, the 
Naga Rajputs, and was originally called NEgapura or NSga HnrgS. 
It .was held first by Pritbwi RSj CbauhEn and next by the Muham- 
madan kings of Delhi till about the end of Ihe fourteenth century 
•n'hen Eao Chonda seized it, but his sop lost it and in 1416 Khizr 
Khan, one of the Saiyid kings, was in possession (with Shams KhEn 
DindSni as local governor) and routed Ahmad Shah of Gujarat who 
had come to besiege it. Subsequently, the place changed hands 
repeatedly. Eao Maldeo certainly recovered it, but had to surrender 
.it to Akbar, who granted it for a short time to the chief of Bikaner 
and eventually restored it to ESja Udai Singh. Again, Shah Jaban 
,and Aurangzeb undoubtedly held it for varying periods, and it w'ould 
seem that it was permanently acquired by the Jodhpur family at the 
beginning of the eighteenth century, f A. Cunningham, Archmloai- 
calSwrvey of NoHhem India, Vol. XXIII).] 
v^achbha&a Hufcumat — A district situated more or less in the 
centre of the Jodhpur State, with an area of 854 square miles, of 
.which about one-el wentb is Jchdlsa. In 1901 it consisted of two 
Pachbhadra) and 105 villages, and contained 
*'‘?®“o®tn“™efous castes were BrShmans (6,614); 
Mabajans (4,924) j Balais (3,925); Eajputs (3,713 includWg tvro 
.MusalmSns) ;. and JSts (2,933). The soil is sandy and the Sr 
generally saturated with salt ; the river Luni and the Jodhpur- 
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Biknncr Ilnihvny lrrtvcrP(f the <*xlri*tnf poullicrn portion of llie 
(liFtricl. StAlislics rcJntinf; to nprictiHurr! nre rtvAilnbio for only 
Bixty Hqunro iniW's, of which iilwut on«Miixth is iiKtinlly cultivated ; 
of Iho Intlcr, kljra occupies fifty, )ov<h‘ fifteen, wheat twelve ntid 
the minor millets mul pulses eleven per cent,, nnrl there nre pener/dly 
n few iicrcs under barley, cotton ntid I if. 'J’lm yearly Inrui revetnio 
rcnliseii by th« DarbUr nvernf'cs Us. 13,‘iOO, The principal Jdffir 
estate, KnnJlnn, consists of three v/J)/);jes held by a Th/5 knr u ho is 
n Itrilhor lilijput of the Knrnot fiiinily nnil is entitled to the first 
class tiizhn from t lie Mnhririijfi of Jodiiptir. The nmiunl revenue is 
about Its. 12,000, out of which Its. PCO nre paid yearly attribute 
to t’jc DiirbSr. The estate was originally p'r.anted hy .Mnhriraju Abtmi 
Sin{;h in 172*1 to Ahhni Knrnn. and is nl present heldhy .Tns Knrnti. 

Btilotra. — A toivn in the Bnchhlm'lrn district, situated on the 
right hnnh of the Lfini river in 2.7 50' N. and 72 ' 15' K. ; it is n 
fitnlion on the Jodhpur-lltkanfr line, seventy miles from .lodlipur 
city. Population (1001) .7,1 18. The town is huilt on a snnd-htll 
nnd possesses n oombined post nnd telegraph ofliee, an nnglo-vernncular 
school, n MRrwSri poidl, and n bungalow for officials on tour. The 
chief manufactures are dyed and stamped cloths. Just across the 
river, but in another district, is the village of Jnsol, where there 
is n small hospital j while nt Tihvfirn, ten inile.s to the west, the 
famous horse nnd cattle fair is held yearly in March. 

Pachbhadra Town* — ^'I’ho hendquiirlers of the district of the 
same name, situated in 25® 5.7' N. nnd 72’ 1.7' E., about five milD.s 
cast of the Pflclibtindrn station on the Jodhpur-llilcnner Knilwny 
and eighty miles hy rail from Jodhpur city. Population (1901) 
3,10*1. The town has n post ollico, n vernacular school mninlained 
hy the DarbSr, nnd three private school.«, in one of which English 
is taught. The water-supply fails nearly every summer, nnd has to 
be imported hy railway. The place is also one of the hotest 
in India, the thcrmoincter sometimes rising to 122' in the shade. 
Five miles to the west is the well-known salt source which was 
leased hy the Jodhpur iJnrbSr to the Government of India in 1878 
for an annual sum of 1-7 Inkbs, nnd here are to be found n meteoro- 
logical observatory nnd a hospital with beds for nine in-patients — 
both institutions being maintained by Government, nnd the hospital 
affording medical aid to the people of the town as well ns to those 
engaged in the salt industry. ' . 

'I'he salt-lake has an area of about ten square miles nnd, unlike 
that nt Sambhar, is not dependent on the rainfall ns the brine springs 
are perennial. According to local tradition, the valley was in 
former times n marsh in which salt was deposited daring the dry 
and hot months, nnd the wild aboriginal tribes collected the commo- 
dity for their own consumption and for sale to the inhabitants of the 
adjoining desert. _ Some four hundred years ago, n Jut called Pnneha 
occupied a small bnmlet, which was called after him Pnnoba-padra 
(subsequently corrupted to Pachbhadra), when a man of the KHar- 
wal caste, named Jhunja, visited the place, and, noticing the formation 
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of the salt in the bed of the marsh and recognising the value of his 
discovery, settled here and commenced systeinntic work. He was soon 
joined by some of his kinsmen, and they at first proceeded on the 
old lines of collecting such salt ns formed spontaneously, but cventu* 
ally discovered that brine .springs existed not far from the surface and 
accordingly dug n shallow pit so IIS to reach their level. A better 
kind of salt being thus obtained, they abandoned the old methods, 
and, later on, n-ccertained that the best crystals formed on the thorny 
branches of de.sert shrubs which were blown by accident into the 
pits: Experiment.^ were made, and it was found that the shrub 
kaown ns viordli (Lycimn r.urop'riim) was most suitable, because 
its twigs did not decay in the brine and its long thorns facilitated the 
formation of large cry.etals. 

The.ee alleged di.ccoveries of .Thanja and liis hre.thren form the 
basis of the methods of manufacture followed at the pre.=ent time ; 
indeed, no improvement has been found practicable. Pits of nn 
average length of 2.30 feet, with their banks slof>"d to nn angle of 
about 45' are dug in the bed of the .«oarc« to a d"pth of eleven 
feet until the subterrnno.in springs of brine have been lapped, 
and these become filled to .a depth of niviut three (o>-t with strong 
brine, v.arying in density from 20* Ii«.aumt; to saturation p-oint. 
Cry.«t.atlz«aiion i.« promoted by throwing branches tifmordH (above 
mentioned) into the pit* a* soon a* the formation of nn overset 
of, salt indicate* that precipitation ha* commenced. Pizrir.g the 
great heat of April. May and .Tune, the ev.aparat'oa of the i-rine 
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BanjSras, but, with the exteuBion of the Jodbpur-Bikaner Railway to 
Balotra and the construction of the branch line to’ the works, very 
few of these wanderers visit the place, aud practically all the salt is 
removed by rail. [F. Ashton, The Salt Industry of Rdjpuiana, in 
The Journal of Indian Art and Industry, Vol. IX, January 1901.] 

Pali Hukuxuat. — A district situated in the east 'and south-east 
of the .fodbpur State, with an area of 1,024 square miles, of which 
rather more than one-&fbh is khalsa- In 1901 it consisted of one 
town (Pali) and eighty villages, containing 43,889 inhabitants ; the 
most numerous castes were Mahajans (6,175); Brahmans (4,854); 
Rajputs (2,830) ; Balais (2,217) ; and Malis (2,010). Wells are nu- 
merous, much of the soil is a sandy loam, and both spring and autumn 
crops are grown. Agricultural statistics are available for an area of 
199 square miles, of which 34 square miles are usually cultivated 
(nine square miles being irrigsited) ; of the total cropped area, bdjra 
and jowa/r together occupy fifty-three per cent, (in alinost equal pro- 
portions), -wheat about twenty, oil-seeds twelve, barley "five and gram 
three per cent. The Jodhpur-BIkaner Railway enters the district in 
the east and leaves it in the north-wes^ and the old Agra-Ahmadabad 
road runs through the south-eastern corner. The khalsa land reve- 
nue averages Rs. 49,800 a year, and the only jdgir estate of import- 
ance — Kharwa — is noticed below. 

Eharwa. — A estate in the Pali district, consisting of eleven 
villages held by one of the principal nobles of Marwar who is a 
Rathor Rajput of the Jodha sept. The annual income is about 
Rs. 30,000, and a tribute of Rs. 2,270. is paid yearly to the Darbar. 
The estate is said to have been first granted by Maharaja Jaswant Singh 
in 1657 to Ranchhor'Das, who was killed fighting at Belhi in 1679 
or • 1680. His successors have been Bhim Singh ; Pratap Singh, 
wounded at Ahmadabad in 1731 ; Indra Singh ; Sawai'Singb, wounded 
at Mertain 1790 ; Man Singh ; Daulat Singh; SSmant Singh ; Lachh- 
man Singh, who received the title of Rao Bahadur for services during 
the Mutiny and was a member of the State Council; and Fateh 
Singh. The last named (the present Thakur) was born- in . 1887 and ’ 
succeeded in the following year. The principal place in' the estate is 
the village of the same name, situated in 25° 40' N. and 73° 30' E., 
about six miles west of Awa stati'on on the Rajputana-Malwa Railway 
and fifty-six south-east of-Jodhpur city. Population (1901) 3,373. 

P51i Town (sometimes called Marwar Pali). — The headquarters 
of the district of the same name, situated in 26° 47' N.and 73° 19' E., 
on the right bank of the Bandi river and on the Jodhpur-BIkaner Rail- 
way, forty-five miles south by south-east of Jodhpur city.' Population 
(1901) 12,673. The town possesses a post office, an anglo-vernacular 
school maintained by. the Darbar, five or six private schools, a hospital 
with accommodation for eleven in-patients, a couple of cotton-presses, 
and a dak-bungalovv ; a tannery formerly existed here, but it was closed 
in 1904. The principal industries are copper working, ivory carving, 
cotton printing, and the dyeing of. woollen, silk and cotton cloths ; 
the water of the BSndi is supposed to have some peculiar chemical 
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qualities which give a certain degree of permanency to the colours 
used by the dyers. A small establishment is kept up to look after 
the sanitary arrangements of the place, and the Darbar contributes^ 
Rs. 50 monthly towards the cost of the operations. 

Pall was held by a community of Brahmans in grant from the . 
Pnramarn and Pnrihar Rajputs till the advent of the Rathors from 
Kanauj (about 1212), when Rao Siuhj! became its master. The 
Paliwal Brahmans take their name from the town which, before the 
construction of the railway, was a very important trade centre ; in 
183G it was visited by an outbreak of plague, the germs of which are 
supposed to have been imported in silks from China. It now com- 
prises an ancient -and a modern quarter, each containing several 
temples. One of the oldest is that dedicated to Somnatb, who is 
here represented by his symbol — the lingam — and is attended by two 
small sculptured stone images of Nandi, the sacred bull on which he 
rode ; it is a very handsome building, remarkable on account of its 
exqnisite mouldings, and is attributed to Kumarapala of Gujarat, 
whose name and date (1 14.3 A.D.) are legible in an inscription which 
it bears. The vast .Tain temple called Naulakha is noteworthy, not 
only for its size, elaborate carving and strength ns a defensive fort — 
it being surrounded by a set of outworks only accessible from within, 
save for one solitary entrance which is not quite three feet wide— but 
also because it has a mosque in its court^'ard (probably erected to^ 
preserve it from Muhammadan vandalism). 

Parhatsar Hukumat.~A district in the north-east of the Jodh- 
pur State with an urea of 840 square miles, of which about one-eighth 
is Wtdisa or under the direct management of the Darbar; in 1901 it 
consisted of 1C5 villages containing altogether 87,127 inhabitants, 
more than ninety per cent, of whom were Hindus. The principal 
castes were Jats (21,158); Brithmans (8,312); Balais (G,035); Rajputs 
(5,991 including eighty-six ISIusulmans) ; Gujars (5,115); Mabajans 
(3,128); and Chakars (2,094). The country is much broken up by 
short ranges of bills and isolated knolls, some of which attain an alti- 
tude of more than 2,000 feet above the sea and are moreover fairly well 
wooded ; the soil, though for the most part sandy, is productive, and 
both spring and autumn crops are grown. The yearly land revenue 
of the district (Jchdlsa portion) is about Rs. 26,000. Agricultural 
statistics are available for ninety square miles, of which betw'een 
one-third and one-fourth is usually cultivated ; of the cropped area, 
b&jra occupies about fifty, the minor millets and pulses twenty-five, 
jmvar nine and barley seven per cent., and there are generally two or 
three hundred acres under oil-seeds, cotton and wheat. The Jodhpur- 
Bikaner Railway runs through the centre of the district past the 
important village of jMakrana, where marble* is quarried ; serpentine 
and steatite are found in other parts. 

The headquarters of the district are at the village of the same 
name which is situated in 26° 53' N. and 74* 4G' E., clo.se to the 
Kisbangarh border and about twelve miles south of Mnkiana station 


• See page 116 supra. 
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on the .Jodhpur-Bikaner Railway. Population (1901) 3,069. The 
only public buildings are the post ofiBoe and the vernacular school. 
An important fair, known as the Tejaji-ka-raela, is held here annually 
in the month of Bhadon (August-September), and attracts a large 
number of traders from ' the Punjab, the United Provinces and 
Gujarat, as well as from neighbouring States of Rajputana; it lasts 
for ten days, and many bullocks and donkeys change bands. The 
way the fair came to be held here is that, in Maharaja Bijai .Singh’s 
time, there was a very sharp Hakim at Parbatsar who found that 
the people of bis district, especially the Jats, went in great numbers 
to the fair at Sursara in Kishangarb and that a good income was de- 
rived by the Kishangarb Darbar in consequence : so, knowing that 
the chief object which took the Jats to Sursara was to worship at 
Tejaji’s shrine, he made up a story thatTeja had appeared to him in 
a dream and e'xpr^ssed a wish that in future he should be worshipped 
only at Parbatsar. The S'aAim next had a figure of the hero made 
up, and ordered all the .Tats to attend the Parbatsar fair and give up 
the one in Kishangarb, threatening them with punishment if they 
disobeyed him. 

About six miles to the west of Parbatsar is the hamlet of Kin- 
saria, and perched on the top of a steep bill in the vicinity is the 
temple of Kaivasa MStS. The building has been so frequently re- 
paired that very little of the original now remains ; it is, however, Jn-. 
teresting to the antiquarian as possessing on the front wall of its 
porch a Sanskrit inscription which, though rather weatherworn, ap- 
pears* to bear the date 999 or 1,000 A.D. and to describe a new 
branch of the Gbauban dynasty, of which there was no previous re-, 
cord A mile to the east, on the outskirts of the village of Kbijar- 
pur, are the remains of a Vaishnava shrine, which is believed to' be 
nearly twelve hundred years old. The door of the shrine is intact, 
and the lintel has a representation of the garud (or eagle) pulling 
the tails of serpents, while below, at the bottom of the door-frame, 
are Ganga and Yamuna. The -only other places of any arcbseological 
interest are Maglana and Makrana, each of which possesses a step- 
well. Maglana is about ten miles north-east of Parbatsar, and the 
inscription, recently found there and since removed to Jodhpur, is 
dated 1215 A.D. and tells us that the well was excavated in the time 
of Mahdrdjapiitra Sri Jayanta, a feudatory of Balanadeva who 
ruled at Itanaatambhapura (that is to say, at Ranthambhor, a fa- 
mous fort in the south-east of the Jaipur State). The step-well at 
MakrSna has its inscription in situ ; it is in Persian, is dated A. H. 
10,61 (equivalent to 1650 A.D.), refers to one Mirza Ali Beg (per- 
haps a local governor), and .warns all the lower castes, whether Mu- 
salmSn or Hindu, against drawing water from this’ source. Mention 
is made of the “twenty-fifth” year of somebody’s “auspicious, 
reign,” but if that of Shah Jahan be intended, it may be noted that 
be ascended the throne of Delhi in 1627. 

• See Progress Peport of the Ardiceological Survey of India, Western Circle, for the 
yew en<Hng 31st March 1907, page 39. 
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Phalodi HukSmat. — A district in tbe north of the Jodhpur State 
with an area of 2,624 square miles, of which between one-fifth and 
one-sisth is In 1901 it contained two towns (J/ohawat and 
Phalodi) and seventjr-one villages, having a total population of 59.619; 
the most numerous castes were Bishnois (8,575); Brahmans |7,416); 
Mahajans (6,450); Bajputs (5,778 including 191 Musalmans) ; 
Balais (4,073) ; and ,lats (3,811). The. country is a sandj’ desert, an(l 
water is scarce. Agricultural statistics are available for an area of 
about 400 square niiles, of which rather less than 88 square miles 
are ordinarily cultivated ; of the cropped area, hdjra occupies seventy- 
eight, the minor millets fifteen, and jou'dr between two and three 
per cent-, while there are usually about 300 acres under wheat, sixty- 
eight under til and twenty under cotton. • Tbe land revenue realised 
by the Darhar avemges Rs. 30,300 a year. 

Lohawat. — A town in the Phalodi district, situated in 26* 59' 
N. and 72* 36' E., about fift^'-five miles north by north-west of Jodh- 
pur city. Population (1901) 5,322. It is a commercial mart of 
some importance, and the home of man}’ enterprising Marwarl 
traders carrying on business in various parts of India. The princi- 
pal manufactures arc gold ornaments. Tbe town possesses a post 
office and a vernacular school. 

Phalodi Town. — ^The headquarters of the district of the same 
name, situated in 27® 8' N. and 72* 22’ E., about seventy miles 
north by north-west of Jodhpur city. Population ( 1901) 13,924. In 
spite of its remote position, it has succeeded in outgrowing the more 
ancient towns of Pali, Nagaur and Kuchawan — famous ns cities of 
refuge in the old days — although they have for some years been serv- 
ed by a railway. Phalodi is a large and flouri.'shing place, tbe home 
of many enterprising merchants who trade, in some cases, beyond the 
borders of India and bring back much wealth ; it possesses several 
fine houses with beautifully carved sandstone fronts, u post office, an 
anglo-vernacular school, at least six Marwari posdls, and a hospital 
with accommodation for three in-patients. Tbe principal manufac- 
tures are metal utensils and gandqs or mats of camel hair. 

The town is said to have been founded abont the middle of the 
fifteenth century and, along with the district, was taken b}’ Eno 
Maldeo nearly one hundred years later ; it was granted to a chief of 
Jaisalnier (possibly Rawal Bbim) by Akbar, and was sub.<ipquently 
included for a short time in Bikaner territory, but Maharaja Ajit 
Singh eventually recovered it. The fort, attributed to Hamir Singh, 
a great-grandson of Rno Suja, is large and well-built, with walls over 
forty feet high ; it has a capacious reservoir for water and some 
fine palaces, but is commanded by the Ekka hill about three miles to 
the south (one of the Trigonometrical Survey stations). Some ten 
miles to the north of the town is a large depression called the Phalodi 
salt source, five miles in length by three in breadth ; it was leased to 
the Government of India in 1878 and worked till 1892, when it was 
closed ns the operations were found to be unprofitable owing to 
the distance from the railway. 
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Sambhar,' Hukumat. — A district in the north-east of the Jodhpnr 
State with an area of 462 square miles, of which about one-third is 
the joint property of the Jodhpur and Jaipur Darbars, namely the 
town of Sambbar and the twelve villages attached thereto. In 
1901 the district was made up of the tract just mentioned and 
contained 14,877 inhabitants, 7,438 of whom were shown 'in the 
census tables as belonging to Jodhpnr and. the rest to Jaipur ; but 
in 1902-03.the Nawa /m/c?7,ma< (comprising two towns, twelve vil- 
lages and 24,960 inhabitants) was abolished ns a separate charge and 
amalgamated with Sambhar, which thus consists at the present* .time 
of tw’O towns (KuchaWan and Nawa) and twelve entire villages plus 
a half share of Sambhar and its twelve villages. The population 
o^bis tract in 1901 was 32,398, and the principal castes were Maba- 
^jims (3,837) ; Brahmans (2,758); |!ajpats (2,197 including 401 follow- 
ers of Islam); Jats (2,010; ; Begars (1,558) ; and Sheikhs (1,432). 
The dual jurisdiction above ref^erred to arises from the two States 
(Jodhpur, and Jaipur) having jointly acquired the town and lake 
of Sambhar with sixty dependent villages about two hundred years 
ago ; subsequently, first one and then the other, taking advantage 
of any temporary weakness on the part of its neighbour, appropriated 
an outlying village here and there until, ns already stated, only 
twelve, besides the town, remained in joint possession. 

The district is traversed by the Bajputana-JVialwa and Jodhpur- 
Blkaner Bailways, which meet at Kucbawan Rond, and the yearly 
land revenue realised by the DarbSr is about Rs. 4,650. No agricul- 
tural statistics exist for the joint villages, but the chief crops are 
said to be hajra and barley ; in the old Nawa hukvmat returns are 
available for only ten square miles, of which rather more than 
t one-third is usually cultivated, the 'principal crops being Uujra, minor 
millets, barley and wheat, with a little cotton, maize and tobacco.. 
The only important estate, Kucfakwan, and the famous salt-lake 
are both described below. 

Kucbawan. — An estate consisting of nineteen entire villages and 
a one-third share in a twentieth, situated in difierentf hukumats in 
the norlh-east of MSrwar, and held by one of the first class nobles 
who belongs to the Mertia sept of the Bathor Rajputs. The annual 
income is about Bs. 50,000, and a tribute of'Bs. 3,416 is paid yearly 
to the Darbar. The.estate was first granted by Maharaja Abhai Singh 
in 1727 to Zalim Singh, whose successors have been Sabal Singh ; 
Suraj Mai ; SheonMh Singh, who was permitted by the DarbSr 
to strike silver coins of the Ajmer type, known as Iktlsanda (see page 
143 supra) I Banjit Singh; Kesri 'Singh, who was a Bao Bahadur 
and a C.I.E. ; and Sher Singh, the present Tbakur, who was born in 
1836, succeeded his father in 1890, received the title of Bao Bahadur 
in 1900, and is a member of the State Council. - - 


•Since this was written there has been a- further change, the town of Kuchfi- 
wan and some of the villages having been transferred to the Mdrot hvlcunu^, 
t Six in Parbatsar, six in Merta, three in DidWdna, and the rest in Afarot. 
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The principel plnct* in the eiilnle is the wnllcd town of ll>c finme 
nmne, filmitetl in 27‘' y' K. nn«i 74" 52* K., nhoiit eight tniles norlli 
of N*ir:'i 3 ‘nnpnrn j:lfltion on the Joclhpur-IJihnner Hnilwnj", I’opnlrt- 
tion (H'Ol) 10, 749. The plnce is nolei) for the tiHinnfnclure of 
mnskets, swords mill patilochs, nntl possesfesn posLoflice, several private 
schools, and a strong and well-htiilt fort containing some Imndsomo 
palatin! residences. To the touthof the town are two saline depres- 
sions, tnininlures of the t?A«nhhnr l.nhe in appearance and charncler- 
islics, hut the stnall amount of fait which fortns in them is so inferior 
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74® 54' nnd 76“ 14' K., nnd ift dintnnt, by railway, fifty-tbrea milea 
north-paBt of Ajmer nnd 230 miles Honth-west of Delhi. It is situated 
nearly 1,200 feet aliovo Ben*Ievel, and when full is about twenty miles 
in lenplh (from sovd h-east to north-west), from two to seven miles 
in breadth, nnd covers an area of about ninety sqtiare miles. In the 
hot months its bed is generally quite dry but, after e.Tceptionnlly 
heavy rains, it contains water tbroiighont the year. 'I'hn average 
annual rainfall at tho town of Sriinbhnr is nearly' twenty inciies, 
while that at Nawa is rejmrted to be le«s limn fourteen. The lake 
is dependent for its water-supply on three rivers which empty them- 
selves into it ; of these, two come from the spur.s of the Arfivalli 
hills to the we.sl, and the third from tluf country to the north. 'I'he 
surrounding tract is sandy and sterile, but the view of the lake in 
the hot weather is very striking. Slanding on the low sandy ridges 
to the south, one sees what looks like a great sheet of glittering snow, 
with someliine.s a pool of water here nnd there, but what appears to 
bo frozen snow is a white crisp efUorcFccnce of salt. 

According to local tradition, the goddess Saknmbari (the consort 
of Siva), in return for some service done her, converted a dense forest 
into a plain of silver, nnd subsequently, at the request of the inhabi- 
tants who dreaded the cupidity and strifn which such a possession would 
excite, transformed it into the present salt-lake which was named SHm- 
bhar (a corruption of Saknmbar) after her. 'riio source is said to have 
been worked by Rao Mrvhlco for a short time nnd by the imperial ad- 
ministration of Akbnr and his successors until it was acquired by its 
present owners, the cliicfs of Jodhpur nnd Jaipur; the western half 
belongs entirely to the former, and the eastern half, including the 
town, is the joint propertj’ of the two .States. The lake passed for a 
time into the possession of the Marutbus nnd Amir Khiin, while from 
about 1835 to 1843 the British Government, in order to repay itself a 
portion of the expenses incurred in restoring order in Bhekiiuwnti and 
the neighbouring districts, took the salt-making into its own hands. 
Finally in 1870 it was leased to Government for an annual payment of 
seven lakhs (4} lakhs to Jodlipnr nnd the rest to Jaipur) on the condi- 
tion that, if the sales of salt exceeded 1,725,000 mnunds (about 
G3,400 tons) in any year, forty per cent, of the sale price of such 
excess would be paid to the States ns royalty. Under arrangements 
made in 1884, Jodhpur receives live-eighths nnd Jaipur three-eighths 
of the total royalty payable ; nnd, in addition, a certain quantity of 
salt, free of all charges, is delivered yearly to each of them, namely 
Jodhpur 14,000 and .Tnipur 7,000 maunds. 

Including about 74,000 tons taken over when the lease was 
executed, the quantity of .salt manufactured to the end of March 
190G was approximately 4,(558^990 tons, or a yearly average of about 
126.000 tons; the quantity disposed of during the same period, 
including that delivered free of cost under treaty arrangements, 
wastage, eta., was about 4,589,215 tons. The receipts from sale of salt 
have been 349^- lakhs, and the expenditure including Rs. 253,16,203 
on account of that portion of the treaty and royalty payments which 
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is debitable to price under the orders of Government, 309f lakhs, 
leaving a credit balance on the 1st April 1906 of 39^ lakhs or about 
£263,300. The average cost of extraction and storage per maund 
has been rather more than seven pies (or one halfpenny), or about 
one rupee per ton. Duty was first levied at the lake on the 1st . 
October 1878, when the customs line was abolished. Between the 
1st April 1879 and the 31st March 1906, the gross receipts from all 
sources have been nearly 2,633^ lakhs and the total expenditure 302 
lakhs, leaving a surplus of more than 2,331 lakhs (over 15J million 
pounds sterling). The average yearly net receipts have thus been 
86J lakhs or about £575,500. 

Salt is obtained by three methods, namely from permanent works 
constructed in the bed of the lake and called hyms ; from shallow 
solar evaporation pans of a temporary nature constructed on the lake- 
shore ; and from enclosed sections of the bed on which salt forms, so 
to speak, spontaneously. In 1905-06 about 306,000 labourers of both 
sexes were employed on the extraction and storage of kyar salt and 
the storage of pan salt, and the average daily earnings were nearly 
five annas per head. The castes engaged in the industry are Balais, 
Barars, Gujars, Jats, Kasais (butchers), Ehatiks, Kumhars, Malis, 
Mughals, Pathans and Begars, and nearly all permanently reside in 
the neighbourhood. There are three railway stations on the lake — at 
SSmbhar, Gudha, and Kuchawan Road or N5wa — and the line runs 
into all the principal manufacturing works or walled enclosures ; the 
salt is stored elope to the line and loaded direct into the railway wa- 
gons i it is largely consumed in the United Provinces, Rajputana, 
Central India and the Punjab south of Eamal, and it also finds its 
way into the Central Provinces, Behar and Nepal. 

The lake has been observed to furnish diminished quantities of 
salt during the last few years, but samples of mud, taken at depths of 
from four to twelve feet of the surface, have recently been found on 
analysis to contain six per cent, of salt, and from this fact it is roughly 
estimated that in the upper twelve feet of the lake-silt the accumulat- v 
ed salt amounts to just one million tons per square mile. As the total 
' quantity removed by artificial means since the commencement of the 
British lease in 1870 has been but a little more than four and a half 
jnillion tons, the system of manufacture has resulted in only a small 
inroad into the total stocks. To determine the origin of the salt and 
the prospective resources of the lake, a special investigation is being 
.conducted by the Geological Survey of India, and the first stage has 
been completed. Borings made in the lake-bpd at three places show 
that the thickness of the silt varies* from sixty-one feet at the eastern 
end (near Sambhar town) to seventy near the centre (at the so-called 
khaed/na) and seventy-six feet at the north-west close to Nawa, and 
that the rocks below this silt are, in each case, schists jcf the kind 
cropping up around the edges of the lake, and forming the hills 
belonging to the Aravalli series in the neighbourhood. It is therefore 
considered that the salt resources of Sambhar are confined to this 
body of silt filling in a depression of the Aravalli schists_and^gneisses, 
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and that the soluble compounds of sodium stored in the silt have 
accumulated by the evaporation of the water brought in every year 
by the rivers which are in flood after heavy rains. The concentration 
of common salt and of the other, less abundant sodium>compounds 
associated with it has been effected in a manner common to areas of 
internal closed drainage in all arid regions. There is nothing to show 
a past inroad of the ocean, and no rock-salt beds exist in the geologi- 
cal formation of the area. [F. Ashton, The Salt Indmtry of 
tana in The Journal of Indian Art and Industry, Vol. IX ; and 
Records of the Geological Survey of India, Vol. XXXII, Part IL] 
Sanchor Hukfimat. — A district in the south and south-west of 
the Jodhpur State, with an area of 1,776 square miles, of which only 
about 98 square miles are IchdZsa. In 1901 it consisted of 23 1 villages 
containing 70,401 inhabitants, and the most numerous castes were 
Balais (7,933) ; Rajputs (7,266 including 896 Musalmans); Brahmans 
(6,636); Patels (6,234); Reh^ris (4,840); Bhils (4,286); Bishnois 
(4,033) ; and Mabajans (4,023). The Luni attains its greatest breadth 
in this district'and occasionally overflows its banks, leaving an allu- 
vial -deposit (rel) on which good crops of wheat are grown ; in the 
south near Bhatki is a jhtl or marsh which covers an area of forty 
or fifty square miles in the rainy season, and its bed, when dry, is 
cultivated with wheat and sometinies gram. In the khalsa villages 
about 94 square miles are available for cultivation, and the area 
usually cropped is fifty-sjx square miles, of which b&gra occupies 
sixty-four,, oil-seeds ten, and wheat from two to three per cent. The 
land revenue realised by the Darbar averages Rs. 13,000 yearly. The 
cattle of Sanchor, particularly the cows, are famous' and sell for from 
Rs. 40 to Rs. 200 each. 

The headquarters of the district are at the village of the same 
name, situated in 24° 46' N. and 71° 46' E., about 132 miles south- 
west of Jodhpur city. Population (1901) 2,066. The place possesses 
a post ofBoe, a vernacular school, a Marwari and a hospital, .the 

last having been recently transferred here from Bhatki ; the principal 
manufactures are brass utensils and woollen mats. In the vicinity are 
mounds of ruins among which massive bricks and huge blocks of 
richly sculptured stone have been found. The village and district 
formerly belonged to the Paramaras, and next to the Chuiihans who. 
migrated here from Eadol about the end of the twelfth century ; 
Rao Maldeo held possession for a time, but the tract was not perma- 
nently acquired by the chiefs of Jodhpur till the end of the seven- ' 
teenth century. 

Sankra Hukumat. — A district in the north-west of the Jodhpur 
State, with an area of 1,279 square miles; in 1901 it consisted of one 
tow'n (Pokaran) and seventy-one villages — all of which are held by 
jaglrdars — and contained 25,960 inhabitants, chiefly Rajputs (6,464 
including 261 Musalmans); Brihmans (2,617); Balais (2j279); Jats 
(1,874); Mabajans (1,284) ; and Bishnois (1,101). The entire tract 
is sandy and sterile, and only rain crops — mostly ftoyra and mothr-aro 
grown'; good riding camels are, however, bred here. The headquar- 
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iers of the district are at the village of the same name, situated in 
26° 45' N. and.7l°-38‘’ E., close to the Jaisalmer border and about 
one hundred miles north-west of Jodhpur. Population (1901) 755. 
There is a post ofiSce here. 

Pokaran. — A jagh' estate in the Sankra district, consisting of 
one hundred villages (including the town) held by a Bathor 
Bajput of the Champawat sept (t.c. of the branch claiming descent 
from Champa, a ' brother of Eao Jodha), who is the pradha/n or 
premier noble of the Jodhpur State and, as such, enjoys the privilege 
of attesting all grants of land or villages made by the Darbar, and is 
entitled to a seat on the khu'as, that is to say, just behind the 
Maharaja on an elephant, w'hence, on State occasions, he Nourishes 
the morchhal or peacock feather fly-whisk over his chiefs head. 
The annual income of the Tbaknr is about a lakh, and a tribute of 
Bs. 5,929 is paid yearly to the Darbar. The estate, which is said to be 
called Pokaran because it contains five (pok) salt-marshes (jtunn), 
was originally granted by Maharaja Abhai Singh in 1728 to Maha 
Singh, who was succeeded by Devi Singh, a son of Maharaja Ajit 
Singh ; Sabal Singh, who was killed while attacking the town of 
-Bilara; Sawai Singh, who took part in the battle of Tonga (1787) 
and was assassinated by the notorious Amir Khan at Nagaur in 1808; 
Salim Singh; Bhabhut Singh } GurnSn Singh; and Mangal Singh. 
The last named (the present Thakur) was bom in 1869, succeeded by 
adoption in 1877, w’as educated at the Mayo College, and is a Eao 
Bahadur and a member of the State Council. 

The town of Pokaran is situated in 26° '55' N. and 71° 55' E., 
about .eighty-five miles north-west of Jodhpur city and sixty-five 
east of Jaisalmer town. It has a post office, an auglo'vernacular 
school and a dispensary, and, in 1901, contained 7,125 inhabitants; 
it stands on low ground closed in by hills to the north, south and 
west, and water is both plentiful and good. The small fort is well- 
built and strong in appearance, but is quite commanded by the 
adjacent hills. About two miles away are the ruins of Satalmer, a 
village founded by Sital, the eldest son of Bao Jodha, about the end 
of the fifteenth century, but dismantled by Bao Maldeo to find 
material for the Pokaran fort. The site of Satalmer is still marked 
by a conspicuous Jain temple and the monuments raised to the 
memory of the deceased members of the Thakur’s family. Close to 
the town is a salt-marsh about four miles in length by two in breadth, 
with brine about seven feet below the bed ; salt was manufactured in 
the past, but the position of the source in a desert country remote 
from the railway prevents it from being profitably worked. About 
ten miles to the north of Pokaran js the village of BSmdeora, founded 
by and called after Bamdeo, •a famous saint in these parts ; a largely 
attended fair is held here yearly in Bhadon (Angust-September). 

Sheo Hukumat. — A district in the west of the Jodhpur State, 
with an area of 2,004 square miles, of which about one-seventh is 
klidlsa. In 1901 it contained sixty-five villages and 24,405 inhabi- 
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tants, and the most numerous castes 'were BSjputs (6,372 including 
1,340 Musalmans) ; Balais (3i061); Jats (2,107) j Sheikhs (1,813) ;■ 
Brahmans (1,125) ; 'and Mahajans (1,052). The country is adesert 
and, of the kJiMsa area available for cultivation (240^ square miles), 
only about' one-sixteenth is ordinarily cultivated, ha^ra being prac- 
tically the only crop grown. The land revenue paid to the Darbar is 
approximately Bs. 5,250 a year. Camels are bred in large numbers, 
and ' those of the Bama Thalia strain are the best in Jodhpur for 
riding purposes, possessing both speed and staying power. The head- 
quarters of the district are at the village of the same name, situated 
in 26“ 12' N. and 7l“ 15' E., about 115 miles almost due west of 
Jodhpur city and thirty-two north of Barmer station on the Jodh- 
pur-Bikaner Bailway. Population (1901) 634. A post oEfice and a 
vernacular school are maintained here. 

Shergarh Hnkumat. — A district ita the north-west of the 
Jodhpur State, with an area of 1,456 square miles, of which only 
ahont one-sixteenth is klialacL. In 1901 it contained eighty villages, 
inhabited by 66,921 persons, ohiefiy Bajputs (19,075 including sixty- 
six -Musalmans); Balais '^(6,131) ; Mahajans (4,288); Brahmans 
(3,590); and Jats (3,515). The Jehalad villages' pay a yearly land 
revenue of about-Bs. 4,300 to the Darbar. Agricultural statistics .are 
available for an 'area of eighty square miles, of which nearly one- 
third is usually cultivated, and of this again, ba^ra occupies four- 
fifths and inferior food grains the rest, with the exception of some 
forty or 6fty acres in which cotton is generally grown. As in Sankra, 
good riding camels are bred in large numbers. The headquarters of 
the district are at the' village of the same name which is situated in 
26“ 20' N. and 72“ 18' E., about forty-five miles west of- Jodhpur 
city. It is surrounded by sand-hills, and possesses a post office and 
a -vernacular school. Population (1901) 1,884. 

Siwana Hukumat. — A district situated in the southern half of 
the Jodhpur State, with an area of 760 square miles, of which rather 
more than one-tenth is Ichdlsa. In 1901 it contained' 112 villages 
and 53,931 inhabitants, the most numerous castes being Mahajans 
(8,121) ; -Bajputs (7,223 including sixty-nine Musalmans); Brahmans 
(6',900)'; Balais (5,161) ; Patels (4,754); Bebaris (4,001) ; and Bhils 
(2,362). The Luni river flows through the northern portion, and 
here the soil is sandyj to the soutb,,tbe country is .much broken up 
by ranges of hills, some of which are fairly well wooded and occasion- 
ally contain a few black bears, n The district yields to the Darbar a 
yearly land revenue of about Bs. 6,120. Agricultural statistics are 
available for an area of nearly forty-four square miles, of which one- 
sixth is usually cultivated ; hajra occupies sixty, the minor- millets 
and pulses about eight, and wheat seven per cent, of the cropped 
area, while barley, cotton, jowd/r and oil-seeds are all grown to a 
small extent. 

The headquarters of the district are at the small town of the 
same name, situated in 25° -38' N. and 72“ 26' E.,- about sixty 
mUes south-west of Jodhpur city, and entirely surrounded by 
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hills, those to the south-west nttaining an elevation of 3,199 feet 
above the sea. Population (1901) 3,066. The place contains a 
post_ office and a vernacular school. It has' been identified by 
some writers as the Xoa/na of Ptolemy, “ a place in the country of 
the Bhaolingas between the desert and the Aravallis. '* The fort on a 
hill to the west is approached by a circuitous ascent of nearly five 
miles, and has more than once been besieged by the Muhammadans. 

In the Tdrlkh-i-Aldi we are told that in July 1 308 Ala-ud-din set 
out on his expedition against Siwana, " a fort situated on an 
eminence, one hundred pdrsangs from Delhi, and surrounded by a 
forest occupied by wild men, who committed highway robberies. ” 

“ Satal Deo, a gabr ” (pagan), “ sat on the summit of the hill-fort, 
like the simurgh” (a fabulous bird) “on the Caucasus, and several 
thousand other gahrs were also present, like so many mountain 
vultures. The western mangonels were placed under the orders of 
Malik Kamal-ud-din Grarg (the wolf), and some of the garrison, in 
attempting to escape to the jungles, were pursued and killed. ” A 
few days later, Satal Deo was slain and the king returned to Delhi. 
The next mention of the place by the Musalman historians is in the 
Tdrlkh-i-Shcr Shdhi, v:heTe it is related that Rao Maldeo, having 
been defeated by Sher Shah, retired “ to the fort of SiwSna on the 
borders of Gujarat. ” Lastly, we learn from the Tabakdt-4^AkharZ 
and the Alibar-ndmah that the place was 'besieged for a long time 
(in or about the year 1574) by Sbith Kuli KbSn, Jalal Kb5n, Rai 
Singh of Bikaner and others — all lieutenants of Akbar who failed to 
conduct their operations successfully, and one of whom (JalSl Khan) 
met his death — and that eventually Shahbaz KbSn was given the 
command and took the fort in a very short time. 

* Sojat Hnkumat. — One of the eastern districts of the Jodhpur 

State and one of the most fertile, possessing numerous wells and a 
good deal of clayey soil on which both spring and autumn crops are 
grown. It has an area of 1,172 square miles and, in 1901, consisted 
of one town (Sojat)' and 212 villages containing 109,833 inhabitants; — 
the principal castes were Mahajans (12,811); Brahmans (10,989);- 
Rajputs (8,687 including forty-four Musalmans) ; Balais (8,178); 
Sirvis (.5,206); Cbakars (3,952); Jats (3,408); Chamars (3,323); 
Rebaris (8,310) ; and Malis (3,035). The khdlsa villages have an area 
of nearly 336 square miles and yield a yearly land revenue of about 
Rs. 68,200 to the Darbar. Agricultural statistics are available for an 
area of 211 square miles of which one-fifth is usually cultivated, and, 
of the latter, jowdr occupies thirty, bdjra twenty-one, wheat and oil- 
seeds each about twelve, and barley ten per cent.; cotton, gram and 
maize are all grown, but not on any large scale. Sandstone is 
abundant, and lead mines exist at several places but are not now 
worked ; copper and zinc are said to have been obtained in former 
days. The Rajpntana-Malwa Railway runs through the district from 
north-east to south-west, and the Jodhpur-Bikaner line starts from 
one of its -stations (Marwar Junction). Of the numerous jdglr 
estates, the two most important (AwS and KantSlia) are described in 
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separate articles below, and another is deserving of mention, namely 
Bagri. 

The Bagri estate consists of seven villages held by one of the 
first class nobles who is a Rfithor RRjput of the JetSwat family,, 
claiming descent from Jet Singh, a brother of Rao Jodha. The 
^annual income is about Rs. l.'>,000, and a tribute of Rs. 1,200 is paid 
yearly to the 'Dnrbrii’. The estate is said to date from 1401 when it 
was conferred by Rao Jodha on Akhai Rfij, and since then there have 
been fifteen Thiikurs, including the present holder, Pratap Singh. 
From the time of Maharaja Bakbt Singh, the Thakur of Bagri has 
enjoyed the privilege^ of marking with blood drawn from his own 
thumb the forehead of each new chief of Jodhpur at the time of 
installation, and of girding on his sword. The principal place in the 
estate is the village of the same name, situated in 25“ 54' K and 
73° 49' E., about four miles north-east of Sojat Road station on the 
Rajputana-Malwa Railway. Population (1901) 4,313. The village 
has a post office and a private school, and is noted for its lacquer- 
ware. 

■ Awa — An estate in the Sojat district, consisting of fifteen 
villages held by one of the leading nobles of M&rwar who is a Rather 
Rajput of the Champawat sept. The annual income is about 
Rs. 30,000, and a tribute of Rs. 1,280 is paid yearly to the Darbar. 
It was first granted by MabSrajS Ajit Singh in 17.06 to Tej Singh, 
whose successors have been; — Hamath Singh; Kushal Siogh^ who_ 
served in the expedition against AhmadShfid in 1317 and died fight- 
ing for Bakht Singh against MaharajR RRm Singh at Merta in 1752 ; 
.Tet Singh, who was treacherously murdered by order of Mahilraja 
Bijai Singh a few years later; Sheo Singh, who died of wounds 
received in the battle of Merta in 1790 ; Madbo Singh ; Bakhtawar. 
Singh ; Kushal Singh ; Bevi Singh ; Shambhu Singh ; and Pratap 
Singh. ^ 

The last named is the present Thakur ; he was born in 1885 and 
succeeded his father in 1897. The principal place in the estate is 
the village of the same name, situated in 25° 37' N. and 73° 39' E., 
five miles south-east of Awa station on the Rajputana-Malwa Railway. 
Population (1901) 2,580. Besides a post office, there is an ancient 
temple to MahSdeo with four inscriptions bearing dates ranging from 
1072 to 1203 A.D. 

Kantalia. — ^An estate in the Sojat district, consisting of tw'elve' 
villages yielding about Rs. 16,000 annually and held by one of the 
principal nobles of Jodhpur who is a Rathor Rajput of the Kumpa- 
wat sept and pays a yearly tribute of Rs. 1,144 to the Darbar. It was 
originally granted in 1645 by Maharaja Jaswant Singh to Bhao Singh, , 
and has since been held by . Bakht Singh, who was w'ounded at 
. Ahmadabad in 1731 ; Sangram Singh, who was wounde'd in the battle 
of Merta''(l790) ; Kushal Singh; Shambhu Singh ; G-obardfaan Das; 
and Arjun Singh. The last named is the present Thakur ; he was - 
born in 1861 and succeeded by adoption in 1886. The prinoipal 
place in the estate is the .village of .the same name, situated, in 25° . 
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47' N. and 73° 51' E., seven miles south-east of Sojat Boad station on 
the Bajputana-Malwa Railway. Population (1901) 2,533. A school 
of the indigenous type is maintained here. 

Sojat Town. — ^The headquarters of the district of the same name, 
situated in 25° 56' N. and 73° 40' E. on the left bank of the Sukri 
river, a tributary of the Luni, and about seven miles north-west of 
Sojat Road station on the Rajputana-Malwa Railway. Population 
(1901) 11,107. The town is walled, and possesses a post and 
telegraph o65ce, two anglo-vernacular schools (one of which is main- 
tained by the Darbar and the other by the Ary a Samaj), four Or five 
private schools, a hospital with accommodation for four in-patients, 
and a dak-bungalow. The principal manufactures are saddles, 
bridles, svrords, daggers and cutlery, and there is a considerable trade 
in cotton, wool, grain and drugs. Sojat is a very ancient place and 
is said to take its name from the local goddess, Sejal Mata ; it was 
once depopulated, but was reoccnpied in 1054 and passed into the 
possession of the Rathors about four hundred years later. The town 
sufiTered severely from plague in 1836, when it was infected by 
hundreds of refugeesjfrom Piili. 
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CHAPTER I. 


PflYSiOAXi Aspects. 

Sirohi is sitnated in the south-west of RSjpntSna between the 
parallels of 24° 20' and 26° 17' north latitude and 72° 16' and 73° 10' 
east longitude; it has an area of 1,964* square miles, and is thus, in 
regard to size, ekventh among thgisKenty_Btates and chiefships of tho 
Province. It irBouMM-on^Eenorth-east, north and west by Jodh- 
pur ; on the south by Palanpur and Danta ; on the south-east by Idar ; 
and on' the east by UdaipUr; its greatest length from north to south 
is nearly sixty-four miles, and its greatest breadth from east to west 
about fifty miles. In shape it is an irregular triangle, with tho apex 
near the village of Haiji in the extreme north and tho base extending 
west by north-west from where the territories of Danta, Idar and 
Sirohi meet to a spot about twenty-four miles north of Deesa. 

The State is called after its capital, the town of Sirohi, and tho 
latter is said to take its name from the Saranwa hill, on tho western 
slope of which it stands. Tod, in his Travels in Western India, has 
suggested that the name of the territory might be derived from its 
position at the head (sir') of the desert (rohi). 

The country is much broken up by bills and rocky ranges. Tho 
main feature is the almost isolated mountain of Abu, the highest 
peak of which. Guru Sikhar, rises 6,650 feet above sea-level ; it is 
situated near the southern border, and is separated by a narrow, pass 
'from an adjacent range of lower bills, which runs in a north-easterly 
direction almost as far as the cantonment of Erinpnra, and divides 
. the State into two not very unequal parts. The western half is 
comparatively open and level, and consequently more populous 
and better cultivated than the other. Both portions, being situated 
at the foot of this central range of hills, are intersected by nume- 
rous watercourses (nalas), which become torrenfe of greater or le.?s 
volume in the rainy season but are dry during the remainder of 
the year. From the line of water-parting the streams discharge into 
the Luai and -s^^jsra Eanas rivers. The Arsvalli hills form a wall on 
the essh srd betr-ees them and the Abn-Sirohi range is a narrow 
y^rj I.ObD 3.£09 feet above the sea), through v/hzeh tuZZ 
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generally in dotted with low rocky hills which, as a rule, are thickly 
covered with jungle, consisting chiefly of the dhao tree \Am 0 gmm 3 
mixed with Ichair (Acacia caiechu), habiiliA.ardbica), her 
(ZizypiMa jajuba), etc. 

The Aruvallis need no lengthy description ns, with the exception 
of_ the Belknr peak (3,509 feet above the sea), only tho lower 
skirts and outlying spurs of this range ore situated within Sirohi 
limits. As they approach the soutli'Castcm corner of the State, 
they spread out over the tract known ns the BhSkar, which 
consists of successive ranges of steep and rugged hills; of no great 
height. This part of the country was fortnerly notorious as a refuge 
for marauders and outlaws, and is still inhabited by wild (rirSsias and 
Bhils who have caused much damage to the forests by Telling ond 
burning trees, preparatory to practising that peculiar system of- ogri-. 
‘culture styled w&lar or wdlra. Mount Abu is noticed in a separate 
article in Chapter Yl below, and it will sufHce here to state that it 
and the Sirohi range may, together with the numerous adjacent hills, 
be considered as outposts of the AtSvallis. Guru Sikhar, the highest 
point between the Himalayas and the Nilgirisy is situated towards the 
northern end of Abu, while the principal peaks of the Sirohi range 
vary in height from 2,000 to 2,600 feet above the sea. From the 
north-western spurs of the group last mentioned 0 line of detached 
hills branches off in* a northerly direction to the Jodhpur border, and 
ends in the MSI PabSr (2,737 feet). To the south-west of Abu seve- 
ral ranges extend for some distance into Palanpuf, and among ,these, 
Chotila (2,766 feet) and, just beyond it, Jai ESj (3,576 feet) are^ the 
most prominent eminences ; both form the boundary between Sirohi 
and Pillanpnr. Westward of Abu, in the south-west comer of the 
State, are tho NandwSr or NandwSna hills, generolly known ns the 
Hibaj hills, which attain an altitude of 3,277 feet, while numerous 
detached peaks and groups are to be found further to the north. , 

The only rive" of any importance is the western BanSs which, 
rising on the eastern ^slope of the hills behind the town of Sirohii 
flows for ten miles in a south-easterly direction as far as Jharob (near 
Pindwara) and then, turning to the south-west, continues its course 
for another forty miles or so through the valley between Mount Abu 
and the Aravnllis till it enters Palanpur- territory a little below the 
.village of.M&wal ; it eventually loses itself in the sand at the head of 
thelBann of Cutoh. . Within Sirohi limits, the western • BanSs is not 
perennial, and usually ceases to flow about the middle of the cold 
weather, leaving pools of water here and there. The bed is sandy 
and rocky> and the banks, though never high, are often shelving. 
Like all mountain torrents, the river is subject to occasional floods, 
but these soon subside,- leaving- the- stream fordable and the water 
clear, and good; Near Abu Eoad it-is crossed -by a fine bridge of 
seventeen spans of thirty-five feet, which was constructed between 
1887 and 1889- at a cost of about a lakh of rupees, contributed- partly • 
by the Goyerninent.of India' and partiy.by- the.'. Native , States whose 
interests were mostly concerned. - 
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Many streatnB carry the drainage of tHe hills on either side into 
the western BanSs, but its moat important tributary is the Sukli 
which has two branches, the western and eastern. The former rises 
in the near DSntrai, and flows flrst sonth-east and nest south by 
south-west for about fourteen miles till it joins the eastern branch 
near JSwal ; it generally contains water throughout the year, though 
in no great volume. The eastern branch comes from the Sanwara 
Lillg and the north-western slopes of Abn, and has a length of about 
twenly-five miles as far as JSwal ; after leaving Anadra, it becomes 
quite a broad' river with high banks, but its bed is usually dry soon 
after the rains. The united streams, under the name of SIpn, 
continue in a south-easterly direction till they fall into the western 
BanSs near Chhota Ranpnr in the Falanpnr State. 

Of the numerous other rivers and streams, the more important 
are found in the north and west, and all of them flow north-west into 
Jodhpur and eventually join the Luni. 

The largest and longest is the Jawai, which rises in the Aravallis 
near the base of the Belkar peak and passes close to the cantonment 
of Etinpura on the north-eastern border ; but only eight miles lie in 
or along the borders of Sirohi, and it is almost entirely a river of 
Jodhpur. 

The Sukri has its source in the/ hills south of Nana, and, after 
.flowing for about nine miles through Jodhpur territory, enters Sirohi j 
it has a total length of twenty-nine miles, joins the Jawai just beyond 
the nortWn frontier, and, with its ti^ibutaries, drains an area of about 
210 square miles. c.- 

The various ndlaa which form the Khari rise on the western . 
slopes of the hills north of Sirohi town, and unite about seven miles 
- from their source at the village of Ora; thence the river continues in 
a north-westerly direction for another nine miles when, on being 
joined on the left bank by the Krishnaola, it passes into Jodhpur and, 
some thirty miles lower down, falls .into the Jawai (or Sukri, as it is 
sometimes called). The Khari drains- an area of about 130 square 
. miles in the Sirohi State, and thexe is-au excellent situ for a storage 
reservoir at Ora. . 

Farther to the south-west are. j&e Kachmaoli (an unimportant 
tributary of the Kh3ri) and the EhpeilgangS ; the latter rises in the 
Sanwara plateau and, after a north-westerly course of twenty miles, 
enters Jodhpur and soon after jofns’.fc river called the Sukri, which 
should not be confused with either of the two of the same name men- 
tioned above. 

No natural lakes exist, but there are traces of old artificial- ones 
at Garh (in the east) and at other places. Speaking generally, the 
snbsoil appears unsuitable for the artificial storage of water. Of ex- ' 
isting lakes and tanks, the picturesque Nakhi Talao on Abu holds 
pride of place ; it is described in Chapter VI. At the foot of the Abu 
hill and eight miles west of Abu Boad is Chandela, an old reservoir 
which was enlarged and improved during the last famine and is cap- 
able of irrigating 675 acres, while to the north-east near Biudwara is 
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'a.tank, constructed in honour of tbe.'diamond.jubilee of. Her late 
iMajesty ; it has a datchnoent.area 'of seven square miles and a capacity 
of fifty-six million cubic feet (or sufficient for 560 acres), but, though 
it fills easily every year, all. the.water unfortunately disappears in a 
few weeks in consequence ;of' leakage .between • the two dams; ' .In 
addition to the above, there are two or three, tanks-. at or: near the 
capital, but they are not used for irrigation. 

The whole of Sirohi is occupied by schists and . gneisses belong- 
ing to the Aravalli system, traversed by dykes of granite. • Mount 
Abu is formed of a highly felspathic, massive and crystalline gneiss 
with a few schistose beds. Traces of gold were found in some ferru- 
ginous bands of quartzose schist near Rohera railway station in 1897, 
and the remains of old workings,- which do not appear to have been 
more than prospecting trenches, are to be seen in the neighbourhood. 

A considerable portion of the State is covered with trees and 
bush jungle. The prevailing tree is the smaller dliao (Anogeissu^ 
latifolia), which is found on most of the low rocky bills scattered 
ovdr the country ; when thus situated, it attains to no size and, from 
its irregular growth and branching habits, is of little use except for 
firewood, but in more favourable places, such as the lower slopes of 
Abu, it reaches a fair size, and its wood, being tough, is used for 
carts and agricultural implements. In the immediate neighbourhood' 
of the villages such trees ns the nlm (Aeadirachta indica), the 
pipal(Fiou8 religiosa), the bar (F. oengalensis), the gUlar (F, 
glomerata), the her (Zizyphua jujuha) and the tamarisk (Tama/rix 
dioica) exe common. The bush jangle, which covers three-fourlhs 
of the plain country, consists chiefly of a second species of her (Zizy- 
phus nummularia), the anwal ( Cassig, auricvlata,) and the hhair 
(Acacia, catechu), together with Ichejra (Prosopis apicigera); hahul 
(Acacia arabica), jhdl or pilu (Salvadcra persica and £f. oleoides), 
and Icaei'el (Gapparia aphyUa)T The thof (Euphorbia neriifolig) is 
found generally throughout Sirohi, - especially on the hills round the 
base of Abu ; and in other parts, where the soil is deep and good, there 
are numbers of the dhd/e tree (Butea frondoaa), the bark from' the 
roots of which, owing to its durability under water, is much iis^ in 
making ropes for the water-pots of Persian wheels. ' 

On the. slopes and round the base of 'Abu the forests contain a. 
great variety.of trees and shrubs.. - Among the most common .are the 
h^v^oo (Dendrocadamv,8 atrictv^) ibs am at ramga (Mdngifera ' 
indica) ; two or three species of dhao (Anogeiaaua latifolia and pen- 
dvZa, etc.); the bel (Mgle ma/rmeloa) ; the haMu (Adina cordi- 
folia); the airia (Albizzia Lebbefe) ; the jamun (Eugenia jambo- 
lana) ; the Icachn&r (Bauhiniaipwrpurea) ; the iSmru (Dioapyroa 
tomentoaa) ; the aemal (Bomoax malabwricum) the dhAman 
(Grewiaoppoaitifolia).; the roMra (Tecoma v/naulata) ; the pM- 
ludra (Erythring'a/rboreaoena) ; the aonla (Phyllanthua ewMica) ; . 
and. the horserradish tree. (Moringa concanenaia). The -flora of 
Mount Abu. itself is dealt with ' in Chapter Vl.below,- and inclndes 
several plants and shrnbs which could not exist in the dry hot piains. 




